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CHAPTER I. 

History of Florence—its Mifices—Cathedral—Tombs—Mauso¬ 
leum of the Mediccaii Family—Palaces—Gallery. 

A 

Though Florence owes its origin to a Homan colony, 
composed, it is aaid, of Caesar’s chosen veterans, and 
though it gloriei^in having retained and occasional]^ 
displayed much of the energies and the magnanimity of 
its founders, yet it made a very inconsiderable figure in 
rfn€icnt times; and as it was neither distinguished by 
great events, nor ennobled by great personages, it seems 
to have slumbered away several ages'in the tranquil 
enjoyment of a fertile soil and a tine climate. Its 
powers were first called fortji audits courage tried by 
the Gothic invasion ; and while it wderwent, in 
common with the other cities Qf Italy, all, the vi- 
cissitiyjps of that most destiOictivo war which followed 
the demise of Theodoric, it sc'ems to have invariably 
manifested a spirit of resistance and intrepidity worthy 
. its military origin. These qualities suspcpfled indeed, 
but could not avert thq,-fate of t^Jie city,’-which ^unk 
under the disasters of the Longobardic incursions, 
and remained for many years a dosertod mass of jruins, 

It was restored by Charlemagne^ and again resuiTied 
VOL. in. 
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some celebrity; but it never shone forth in all its 
bistre till, governed by it% own magistrates and under 
laws enacted by its own authority, it acquired the 
name and the energies of a republic. It was not, it 
is true, the first to profit by the weakness either of 
the German Caesars, or of ils own rulers ; but when 
'iUiad once shaken off tho yoke, it rosf rapidly into 
fatne and prosperity. Governed sometimes by its 
bishop, sometimes by its nobles, and not unfre- 
quently by its people, it ciijperienced all the varieties 
and all the agitations of republican administration. 
Sometimes convulsed by the rival pretensions of the 
former, qjc by the licentious claims of the latter, it 
was converted into field of battle, a theatre of guilt 
and assassination ; at other times, under the sway of 
a wise «nd virtuous magistracy, it exhibited a delight¬ 
ful scene of peace, industry, and prosperity, and dis¬ 
played at once all the blessings, afid all the glories 
of liberty. It was frequently engaged in wars with 
the neighbouring states of Sienna, Pisa, and Lucca,' 
then populous and enterprising ; and in these civil 
contests it obtained such a portion of military fadtef 
as placed it upon a level with most of the Italian 
edmm on wealths., 

But whether agitated or tranquil at home, whether 
at peace or war ^road, Hs institutions ,were always 
'free and manl^, and its citizens were bold and active. 
This iildged is on(?’4)f ^ic peqjiliar and exclusive 
advantages of a republican government; evesy man 
■^hile he js acting 5)r his country acts for himself 
and for his own interests; the market of honour, 
dignity, anti ertiploymeq^, is open to alj ; it is conse- 
queiftly crowded with competitors, and each candi¬ 
date is obliged in his own defence to exert all the 
faculties of his soul, ind call forth every latent energy. 
Hence that activit}^ of mind, that fermentation of 
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intellect and imagination, which produces genius, and 
creates the poet and the ^rator, the statesman and 
tjie historian, the sage and the hero. The same ardent 
principle, it is true, that sets all the powei!^ of the 
soul in motion may at the same time rouse many a dark 
and destructive passion, ^ay impel a hold bad man 
to many a wtsked deed; and 1 am .aware that nnm 
of timid minds, or of slavish propensities, are too apt 
to take occasion from this acknowledgment to inveigh 
against popular governmeffts, and to exalt the advan¬ 
tages of monarchy. But do the intrigues of a court, 
and the lust and ambition of princes and ministers, 
excite no animosities, and produce no scenes «f blood ? 
or, are the annals of monarchy stained with fewer 
crimes tlian the history of republicanism ? The reverse 
is the case ; and if all the crimes of all tb(? Gh-ccian 
republics were united, they would not equal the mass 
of guilt that mi^it be collected from the reign of one 
Persian monarch ; as nil the murders and all the aif- 
sassinations perpetrated in all the Italian common¬ 
wealths put into the scale together, would kick the 
4jelfm when counterbalanced by the bloody deeds of 
Philip II. of Spain, or of Henry YIII. of England. 

Wherever human passions are .deeply engaged, 
crimes will occur ; but j;he difference between mon¬ 
archy and republicanism is,* that the former, while it 
naturally excites and cherishes a spirft of intrigue, * 
dissimulation, and tri^aclier]^, pr#lbribes the ^pen, the 
generoiifi feelings of conscious worth, independence, 
and honest pride, and thus gives vice a decided 
advantage over virtue; the latter, on the contrary, 
friendly in its \|Bry essence to publicity ^ndVrankness, 
encourages the undisguised display of bold intrepid 
sentiment, the sense of self-importance, and the pride 
of genius, such as generally accompany great tafepts, 
and usher the more useful and splendid virtues into 

B 2. 
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the world. In a monarchy therefore where all is sub¬ 
servient to the will of the sovereign, Virtue must 
often veil her beauty not to eclipse the splendour ^f 
the tlirdne, nor divert the homage of the people ; in 
a republic, where the natural feelings of .mankind 
have full scope. Vice musf liide her deformity lest 
ske should excite hatred, and defeat her |wn purposes. 
Look at the Grecian republics, even wlien most con¬ 
vulsed by faction or maddened by war; contemplate, 
for instance, Athens and Bacedaeinon in that bloody 
struggle of power and talents, which terminated in 
the temporary subjection of the former. Crimes of 
a very black dye sliock tlie feelings, and sufl'crings 
and misfortunes nfclt the heart; but how many 
virtues rise in opposition? what vigour, what perse- 
Tcranc^, what activity,^and what patience, exalt tlio 
combatants and inflame the mind of the reader! A 
pestilence ravaged Athens within, fPnd a cruel and 
utisuccessful war wasted her without; yet what 
a constellation of great and wise men blazed aroiinif 
her, and brightened the gloom of her destiny! Socra¬ 
tes and Thucydides, Pericles and Alcibiades, Sopffb-** 
cles and Euripides, all grace the annals of this disas¬ 
trous PcloponncsiAn contest, and shed around Athens 
a lustre more vivid and moye permanent than the? 
glory of all the vi«torics(yf Laccdicmon., Who would 
*not prefer the agitations and even reverses of such a 
republic^ to the traiJ^illity and .the triumphs of the 
most splendid monarchy ? 

. It has been frequently and justly observed that 
the Italian republics of the middle ages bore a striking 
roscmblandb td thd conjmonwealths ot Greece; and 
to this observation*it may'ke added tliat Florence 
had a strong similarity to Athens; a similarity not 
onlytn government and temper, but in genius and 
talents. Thus as in Athens so in Florence, that 
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^ genius seemed struck out hy the collision of parties 
and by the shock of war; and as Euripides and 
Sophocles rose in the heal of the Peloponnesian, so 
l)antcand Boccaccio sprung up amid the, sanguinary 
broils of thcCilhibelline contest. And again, as Demos¬ 
thenes and ^schines anin^ated the decline of Athens, 
and cheered»her once more with the languane of 
liberty before she received tbe Macedonian yoke : so 
Florence, ere she sunk into slavery, gave as a last 
bequest to liberty and# literature, the works of 
Guicciardini and Macchiavelli. 

In the interval, the perpetual struggle between 
rival parties, and the vicissitudes that followed each 
other so rapidly, kept the powers.of the mind in con¬ 
tinual action, and adapted them to excellence in every 
pursuit. Hence poets and ?,tatesinen, arcljitejpts and 
j)aintors, all of high merit d*nd corresponding fame, 
rose in succossitn, and gave Florence, while free*, the 
reputation wdiich she scarcely forfeited when enslaved, 
*of being the scat of the sciences, and the mother and 
nurse of the Tuscan muse. The struggles which 
, rsfged in the meantime in her bosom, and the wars 
which she cfirried on abroad, seem also, like the wars 
and quarrels of ancient Greece, to liave been no ob¬ 
stacle to her prosperity; and as Athens and Lace- 
dccmon were never so rich jand so populous as wlien 
engaged in.mutual debates; so I lorence, Pisa, and* 
Sienna never contained more ipfeabitants or disjdayed 
great^ resources than wIiImi warring upon each other, 
and marching hostile legions to each other s gates. 
This remark, applicable to the other Italian n'publics 
of the same period, and indeed to these 4)f both an¬ 
cient Greece, and^ltaly,*proves tiuat the* agitations of 
a commonwealth arc neither so dangerous to public 
liappinoss nor so destructive of private felicity,the 
advocates of monarchy wish to* persuade the ^^^o^ld. 
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TIic truth is, that tide of prosperity which has left so 
many traces behind, not only in the cities which I 
have just mentioned, but®in almost every town in the 
northern parts of Italy, such as Mantua, Cremonff, 
A'^icentia, and Verona, was the efibct of republican 
industry; and most of tbe stately edifices which still 
adorn these cities, whether public or piivatc, sacred 
of profane, were raisci by rcpublicani taste and 
munificence. 

I speak not here of Route ; that city, destined, it 
seems, to eternal greatness, owes her splendour to 
another cause more active perhaps than even tlie 
s])irit of liberty, and doubtless more sublime; but the 
capitals to wliich I «Lllude still exhibit the monuments 
of the opulence and the public spirit of their ancestors 
as tbeijT npblcst decorations, which, while tliey stand 
like so many trophies (Tf liberty, show to the world 
how much popular surpasses raonarcjdal government. 

•Among fallen repuhlics, the fate of Florence seems 
peculiar; the loss of her liberty neither added to her 
splendour, nor augmented her fiimc or territory; it 
did not even increase the prosperity of the family, 
that usurped the government, or cast any additional 
lustre round the*Mcdicoaii name. While Florence was 
free and the Medici only its first citizens, she paid a 
most honourable tribute tp tlieir superior merit by a 
•v oluntary deference to their counsels; a trjbute which 
ambition, if it knevt vts own interests, would prefer 
to forced Homage and extdtted allegiance. ^ 

The first merchant princes of this family, wisely 
content with the ascendancy which the affection and 
the gratitude of their country gave them, blended the 
policy of the statesvan,*the^isiiitercsttidness of the 
patriot, and the munificence of the sovereign, with 
the c<ionomy of trackTS, and the affability, the ease, 
arid\hc simplicity of-citizens. Such was the effect of 
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these virtues, set off at the same time by learning and 
discernment, that history j)resents few great men to 
our observation more worthy of esteem and admira¬ 
tion than Cosmo and Lorenzo de' Medici. The title 
of Pater Patrice^ first justly bestowed by Homan 
gratitude upon Cicero, a^d since that period so often 
prostituted by the prodigality of courtly flattery, 
and by the Vanity of weak and even vicious despots, 
was here once more conferred by the judicious affec¬ 
tion of a whole city oik-a. generous and deserving 
manristrate. 

But though the lil>erty of Florence and the glory 
of the Mcdicean family survived Lorenzo, yet the}’^ 
began from the fatal period of bis death to decline; 
till one of his descendants, decorated with the empty 
title of Duke resigned tlie nobler appellijtion of 
the first citizen and the father of his country, and 
usurped by for#e that government which the grati¬ 
tude and the veneration of his countrymen Iv^d 
'•dc]>osited with generous confidence in the hands 
of his ancestors. Long might he have retained, 

, uricnvicd and even applauded, the same honourable 
sway. But 

Concessa pudet ire via civcmque videri •f*. 

Lucan. Phars. ii. 446. 

A title conferred by tlie Rmperor, and supported by 
a regiment,of guards, was in Alexander de* JMedici’^ 
estimation preferable to onc^ founded on ♦his own 
virtu^ and the love of* his country. From this 
inauspicious period the Medici, no longer the patrons 
of the arts and the sciences, were lost in the common 
herd of pettj^ despots, and like thcFi, v^hiled away 
their days in intriguf/, deljaucl^ery, and obscurity. 

♦ 1535. , 

•j" Abhorrinp; law, he chooses to offend, 

And blushes to be thought hii counirj-’fi friend.-— Rowe. 
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itnder their leaden sway the commerce of Florence 
died away, the genius of the Tuscans languished, 
and want and misery sj[)read over the fertile plains 
of Etrgria. * 

The fate of Florence is a lesson held out to all 
free governments, to guarej, them not only against 
the ambition and the power, but evep against the 
'Clrtues and the popularity of their Tulers. The 
latter, without doubt, are the more dangerous. 
Avowed ambition, or pr^do ill-dissembled, excite 
hatred and justify opposition ; while benevolence and 
affability engage the affections, and disarm resist¬ 
ance. Ilenco it would perhaps have bcen fortunate 
for Romd if her first tyrant, instead of Augustus, had 
been Nero ; and it is perhaps for the same reason 
advanj^^igeous to the ciwuse of liberty that the chief 
magistrate in a free state should not bo of a charac¬ 
ter (00 popular and engaging. 4 

^Florence is now under the government of the 
Prince of Parma, most unjustly expelled by thc 
French from his own territory, and reluctantly 
decorated witli the mock title of King of Etruria., 
How long he may be permitted to enjoy even this 
shadowy and precarious honour, it is difficult to 
determine; but ff the French were inclined to re¬ 
spect a title of their own greatioii and to leave him in 
■quiet possession, yet a weak constitution and a heart 
broken jjy disaster, vill ere long bring his reign to a 
premature termination. He is naturally a prince of 
a mild and benevolent character, and well fitted to 
govern a small territory in times of tranquillity. 

Florence*is ^seated in a vale intersected by the 
Amo* graced by nu|nbeVless*Jiills, and* bordered at 
no great distance by mountains of various forms 
risii^^radiially towards the Apennines. The whole 
vale'is one continued grove and garden, where the 
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beauty of the country is enlivened by the animation 
of the town, and the fertility of the soil is redoubled 
by the industry of its cultivators. White villas 
glSini through the orchards on every side, an(l large 
populous hamlets border the roads, and almost line 
the banks of the river, ^ich is the scene of com¬ 
fort and prosperity that surrounds the Tuscan 
capital, raised'originally by the genius of liberty 
and restored by the Grand Duke Leopold *. Happy 
will it be for the inhabitan 4 s, if its charms can resist 
the blasts from kelly which have passed the Alps and 
the Apennines, and now brood in tempests over the 
Val d'Amo. 

The city itself spreads along tho side of tile river 
which fornrs one of its greatest ornaments, and con¬ 
tributes not a little to its fame. Its streets ^art; well 
paved or rather flagged, wider*than usual in southern 
climates, and it»^ houses in general are solid and 
rather stately. It has several squares, and iiian}^ 
churches and palaces; so that its appearance is aiky, 
clean, and sometimes rising towards grandeur. I 
do not however think, that the number of great 
edifices corresponds with the reputation of the city, 
or with the figure which it has so long made in the 
annals of modern history. It is indeed to be con¬ 
sidered that we came diVcctJy from Rome, and that 
the glories ofjhat capital, when fres*li upon the mind, 
must naturally eclipse the inferio»splendour of every 
other ejiy, * • • 


CHURCHES. 

The Cathcdml, with its admitting BJlptJ^tery; St. 
Lorenzo, and the INkiusol^aim of th§ Medicean family ; 
Santa Maria Novella, and Santa Croce, are the most 


* Afterwards emperor. 
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conspicuous edifices in Florence, and Lave each some 
peculiarity that claims attention. 

The catlicdral, called as usual in Italy II Dmmo^ 
is an edifice of great strength and magnificence, and 
ranks among the first of the kind in Europe. It is 
in fact, if we consider niao^nitude and materials, hoM- 
ness and skill, tlie second and in these respects inferior 
only to the unrivalled Vatican. Its wdlls areincnisted 
with black and w hite marble; it is paved with varie¬ 
gated marble disposed, a* least in part, by JVJichael 
Angelo ; it is adorned both witliin and witlioiit by 
marble statues, most of which arc works of the most 
eminent sculptors; and its paintings are in general 
mastcr|)icccs of the art. Hut its principal distinction 
and greatest glory is its dome, prior to that of St. 
Peter’s in time, and little inferior to it in magnitude 
As it has the advantage of the latter in date, so it is 
represented by the Florentines as itsmiodel. JVl ichael 
KAngelo, they say, ust‘d to behold it with rapture, 
and pronounced it matchless in its kind ; and they 
hence conclude that his genius, kindled by the con¬ 
templation, conceived the grander idea of tlje Romaji 
dome. But this dome, thougli erected bv Michael 
Angelo, was planned by Bramante, and to him wc 
are to ascribe the merit of the glorious coiieeptioii. 
At all events, it is highjy hTonoiirable to Florence to 
have furnished, if not the plan, at least tlie example, 
even tp Rome heraclf, and to have commenced in the 
thirteenth century an cflifice of such boldness and 
magnitude. 

* According to a. late pul)lication upon 
-this cathedral, flic diauietciis of^this dome •Ft. In. 
aic,•from angle to angl? . #. • , 148 0 English. 

From bide to side . . . 136 9 

St. k\‘tcr’s . • . . . 133 0 

ranthcou . . ^ . . . 142 6' 
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This church was begun in tho year 1290. The 
dome was raised in the following century by Bruncl- 
lesco, who finished tho edifice.' The form of the dome 
to^n e^'e accustomed to St. Peters is not pleasing; 
it is octagonal, a form of less simplicity, and of course 
of less grandeur, than tliQi circular ; it is moreover 
closed at the tqp, and consequently appears dark and 
dismal to a spectator, who recollects the soft lights' 
that play round the vault and illuminate the mosaics 
of the Vatican. The arcades that border the nave 
look naked for want of pilasters, and the cornice (if 
it may bo so cfilled, for it rather resembles a gallery) 
that intersects the sjuice between the arches and the 
springing of the vault above, for vvant of pillars or 
pilasters to support it, seems out of place, and rather 
an excrescence than an ornament. The win(^ow,s are 
smaller than usual in similar •^edifices, and the deep 
and rl(di colours ci^ the glass, which "would elsewhere 
be considered as a beauty, here, by diminishing thc^ 
quantity of light, rendta: the defect more visible. 
The clioir is immediately under tlie dome, and like 
it octagonal. It is inclosed by an Ionic colonnade of 
variegated marble, and adorned with Oasao rilieros. 

Oil the whole the cathedral of Florence was the 
first effort of the reviving arts, and announced to a 
rude age the glories of tlih approaching era ; it stood 
for some tin\e unequalled, and even now claims the 
second honours. Nor is this nobl«i» fabric defic^iit in 
that mo^e iiitere8ting*glory ^diicli great monuments 
derive from creat events. In it was assembled the 

^5 ■ * 

the celebrated council, where a Greek emperor, sur¬ 
rounded by the pivtriarclis of the Greek church, sat 
enthroned next*to the Rqjnan pontiff and his prelates, 
and the two most numerous, most ancient, and most 
venerable communions of the Christian hody ygGvo 
united for the last time in the •bonds of faith and 
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charity. This union is considered as a grand and 
singular event, but desirable as it then was, and must 
at all times be, it will appear to the reader acquainted 
with the subjects in debate, much less singular than 
their division. In this church also the Emperor 
Frederic III. environed by his vassal kings and dukes, 
sat in imperial state, and distributed»the honours of 
knighthood among his attendants. We may wish to 
forget that its pavement was defiled by the blood of 
Giuliano do' Medici; b>'t while the crime presents 
itself to our memory we may also recollect its punish¬ 
ment, and the providential escape of Lorenzo. 

To these historical embellishments wo may add the 
additional awfulress which this cathedral derives 
from the illustrious persons who repose under its 
pavement. Among these are the well-knowui names 
of Brunellesco, Giotto, and Marsiliiis Ficinus. A 
picture only records the memory#^of Dante, whose 
remains, notwithstanding the lustre which his genius 
reflects upon his country, slumber in exile at Ravenna, 
in a tomb erected and inscribed by Bernardo, father 
of the Cardinal Bembo. Another epitaph, supposed 
to have been penned by the poet himself, ends with 
a gentle complaint: 

Hie claudor Dantes patiiis gxtoms ab oris 
Quern geiiuit^parvi FWrentia imitci amoi’is*. 

The Florentines have indeed at various times en- 
deav()bi;^jd to recover tjie relics of their illustrious 
citizen, and particularly during the reign of Leo X. 
when Michael Angelo himself is said to have exerted 
his influence to obtain them ; but in vain : the people 
of RavendajA^hohad the honour of affording the exiled 
po6t an asylum when living, conceive that they had 

„ • Here Dante, whom the lovelv Florcnrc boro, 

tv * ^ ^ » 

Lies buried, exiled from his native shore. 
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the best title to the honour of preserving his ashes 
when dead—“ Exulem a Florentia cxcepit Ravenna,” 
sa^s the epitaph, “ vivo fruens, mortuum colens, 

.tuniulum prctiosiim musis, S. P.^ Q.* Rav. 

jure ac sere suo tamquam thesaurum suum munivit, 
instauravit, omavit ^Ifi fine, the Florentine re¬ 
public voted a Magnificent cenotaph to be erected in 
this cathedral; but even this vote has hitherto proved 
ineffectual, and the picture alluded to above continues 
still to occupy the place altetted to the monument. 

Close io the front of the church, but totally detached 
from it, rises the Campanile or belfry, a light airy 
and graceful tower, coated with variegated marble, 
and adorned with many highly* finished statues. 
Opposite the principal entrance stands the Baptistery, 
an octangular edifice, in niftny respects of great 
beauty. A number of graiifte pillars support its 
dome, and fine ftiosaics shed a rich colouring: over 
it; the walls are lined, and the pavement is inlaid^ 
wfith marble. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
and all its ornaments have a reference to the'sacra¬ 
ment of Baptism. It is in reality the Baptistery, 
not of one jiarish only, but of the .whole city of 
inoronce, and corresponds in magnitude with its des¬ 
tination. Its three great^bronze portals are celebrated 
for the exquisite beauty of* the h(^^so rilievos w’ith 
which tlicy.are adorned; the figures represent 
several great scriptural events,^Sflich as the creation 
and falLof man, the deluge, The sacrifice of Al)raham, 
and the principal events of the life of St. John, with 
the cardinal and theological virtues. IMichael Angelo, 


* An exile from Florence, |ic Avas rcccy^cd at Ravenna, A^Jiich 
enjoj^cd liis presenco duriin? Ids lifeliiiic, and honours him after his 
deatli . . . his tomb, d<'ar to the muses, t^ie senate and peojde of 
Ravenna secured, re])aircd, and adorned, as a tieasurc of their^^m, 
by their own authority and at their own coft. 
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in an ecstacy of admiration, termed them the Gates 
of Paradise. This well-known tribute of praise, 
when paid by such an artist, has justly been con¬ 
sidered as an encomium that places them above the 
reach of criticism. 

The reader, unacquainted with the date of these 
masterpieces, will be astonished wheil lie learns that 
one of the three is inscribed anno 1330, an era when 
the arts were supposed to slumber under the ruins 
of antiquity, and when e‘^cn Italy itself is generally 
represented as enveloped in all the gloom of ignorance 
and barbarism. In truth, our ideas of the middle mges 
are in many respects the mere prejudices of child¬ 
hood. Europe, or at least Italy, was never involved 
in such utter darkness as some of our modern oracles 
endcRVOur to make theh* unthinking readers imagine. 
Some of the Italian fepubllcs wc're then in the full 
enjoyment of liberty ; and liberty^never yet visited 
n, country without bringing knowledge and taste, 
the arts and the sciences in her train. Surely, tlie 
c(mtury and the country that produced Gimabue and 
Giotto, Arnolfo and Ugoliui, Dante and Petrarca, 
could not have been deficient in genius or criticism, 
in painting or sculpture, in design or in architecture. 

But let us turn from a subject too fertile and 
alluring for a traveller, snd pass to the church of 8t. 
Lorenzo, the next in rank as an object.,of curiosity, 
not soanuch for iti„own interi\al beauties as for the 
edifices united or connected with it. These „are the 
Sacristy, the Mediccan chajiel, and the Laurentian 
library. 

The Saoristy, which is a chapel and the mauso¬ 
leum of several jrinccs of, the Jlodicean line, was 
planned by Michael Angelo, and is adorned with 
several statues of his workmanship. Some are finislied 
in his best style; c/tlicrs remain unfinished, but dis- 
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play, it is thought, even in the imperfect parts, the 
grand daring touches and inimitable manner of the 
sci^Jptor. 

CIoso to tlie Sacristy and behind the chancel of 
the church, though the communication is not yet 
open, stands the intended irUiusoleum of the Medicean 
family. This edtfice was begun two hundred years ago", 
and if comf)lcted uf>on the plan on which it was com¬ 
menced, it would surpass every sepulchral building in 
the world. Its form is octagonal, its diameter ninety- 
four, and its elevation to the vault two hundred feet. 
It is literally lined witli lapis lazuli, agate, jasper, 
onyx, furnished with sarcophagi of porphyry, 
and supported by granite pilasters* wath caj)itals of 
bronz(\ The niches between these pilasters are of 
touchstone ; beneath is a subterraneous chapel, where 
the bodies, whose names arc inscribed on the sar¬ 
cophagi above, a^ to n^pose. The crucifixion of 
our Saviour, a group in white marble by John of« 
Bologna, with a Blessed Virgin by Michael Angelo, 
and St. John by one of his (lisci])les, grace this dor¬ 
mitory of the dead, and preside over it with appro¬ 
priate majesty. But , 

Nc&ciu mens hominum futi sortif>que futunr'f', 

Yirg. X. 501. 

before the magnificent inonuTnent intended for their 
reception w at* finished, the Medicean line has failed ; 
the work is now susipendcci, an#l^f we may ^udge 
from the impoverished state of the country and the 
agitation of the times, it is not likely to be resumed 
for many years, if ever. In the mean time, the 
materials of thejnlaid ])avemcnf; remain ‘?till*in store ; 
the dome, which was to* have befti incrusted with 
mosaics (it w^as first intended wdth lapis lazuli)^ 

* An. ICOl! i * • 

t* O nioitnl^ ’ bliiul in fate.—D iijoen. 
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presents nothing to the eye but its inanimate form ; 
even the altar has not yet been raised, nor the grand 
entrance opened from the church of St. Tiaurcnjce. 
In short, if the present system of French influence 
and exaction should continue, the Mcdicean chapel, 
stripped of its rich decorations, will bo abandoned to 
oblivion until, undermined by time, it shall one day 
bury under its ruins the remains which it.was com - 
missioned to preserve, as a sacred deposit enshrined 
in pomp and magnificence *. 

The Laurentian library is in the convent annexed 
to the cliurch. This library consisted originally of 
the many valuable manuscripts collected by the first 
princes of the Mcdicean family; these were dispersed 
in a very little time after the death of Lorenzo, 
duriug the disgrace ^nd banishment of his son. 
Many were recovered, otlicrs purchased, and the 
collection considerably increased the munificence 
-of the two Mcdicean pontifis, IjCO X. and Clement 
VII, As these maiiuserij)ts were in almost every 
language, and as their number was considerable, the 
reputation of the collection rose very high, and 
almost equalled, it is said, that of the Vatican. 
This library w«as indeed the noblest monument 
which the Medici have ledf; of the glory of their 
line, and refleejed mo*e honour uppn them than 
the proudest edifices could bestow ; luit even this 
literai.y^nionumcn% ^wdll^ soon ,exist only in remom- 

♦ Tliis celebrated chapel appeared to ub dark and heavy, and in 
architectural hcauty, chaste decoration, and fair propoitions, far 
inferior to the Corsiiii chapel in St. John Lateran. In nchcB it is 
equalled if Ciot surpassed hv the IJorghese chapel in Sta. Maria 
M^zgiorc. But thougji it pclds in magnificence to these two un¬ 
rivalled temples, it far siiri>aHses alf similaf edifiVes, whether oratory 
or mausoleum, beyond ^lic Alps. The dome of the Invalids at Paris 
covers a t Impel, which is shown as the piide of French architecture ; 
hut W'hen compared to •the Mcdicean chaptd, how graceless are its 
proportions ! how mean its materials I 
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brance ; it lias not escaped the rapacity of' the 
French leaders, and after the gleaning which it 
h«^ already furnished, it will probably pass entire, 
cither as an homage, or a purchase, hr a 'col^ntary 
present, to the consular palace. 

It is not my intention t(f enlarge upon the churches 
of Florence; iSi external beauty, excepting the cathe-^ 
dral, they are inferior to many, but in internal deco¬ 
rations equal to most Italian churches ; however to 
travellers who had just arrA-^d from Koine, and sated 
tlieir eyes with the splendour of its majestic temples, 
the fnost magnilicent edifices of Florence could pre¬ 
sent little interesting, nothing astonishing. One 
charm indeed the churches of Florence possess in a 
manner peculiar to tlicinsclves, and that is, an inti¬ 
mate connexion with the incipory of the gr\)af men 
who flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and from Fforcnce diffused the light of literature 
over the western w'orld. There are few’ churches iif 
this city which are not ennobled by the tombs of 
some or other of these personages; scarce one that 
docs not present to the eye, inscribed on marble or 
bronze, some illustrious and Avell-known name. Thus 
ill the church of San JSIarco we find the tomb of 
Pi cus of Mirandola, disitinguished alike by rank, 
fortune, gciiins, piety, and learning.. This combina¬ 
tion of qiialitii's, so rare even when single, deserved to 
be recorded in lines more simple and affcctipg than 
the two bombastic verses now inscribed upon his 
tomb. 

On the opposite side of the church lies Ptditianus, 
the friend of Lorenzo, the favourite of the Latin 
muse : a trivial epitaplif records fiis name ; hiit*no 
elegiac verse deplores his untimely fate, nor does one 
indignant line avenge his sullied fame. The hoiJe*ir 
of vindicating the ])oct was reserved to an English 

VOL. IIJ. 
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pen ; and Politian owes to the generosity of a Rosooe 
that which he had a right to claim from the justice 
of his countrymen. 

C|Tiduliis illc viget raorum tonor, et pl;i viUr 
Simplicitas milliB cst labefacta mails*. 

In the church of Santa Croce w'c fi^id the tomb of 
"'‘^Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the painter, the sculptor, 
the architect. It is graced with many figures ; per¬ 
haps the name alone woujd have been its best deco¬ 
ration. In the same church lie tlie remains of 
Leoiiardi Bruni Aretino, and of Galileo, a more 
illustrious name. In another sanctuary re]>oses the 
Florentine Livy, .Guicciardini, and in a third the 
Tuscan Tacitus, Macchiavelli. Of Boccaccio, the mo¬ 
dern Petroiiius, we say.notliing ; the abuse of genius 
is more odious and more conteinjitible than its ab¬ 
sence, and it imports little where imj)iire remains 
.of a licentious autlior arc consimied to their kindred 
du4. For the same reason the traveller may pass 
unnoticed the tomb of the malignant Aretino, But 
who can view without compassion the urn of the 
young, the virtuous poet Verini ? 

Occidil obscaiia? Veneris convitans - 

Monhus amb]guuin major an ingonio- 

♦Sic jiu'ct, lieu patrirr dolor cH dcciib ! unde juventus 
KxeiupluirPi, et vates mateiiain ciijuiinff. 

The tombs of the learned Greeks who fl(‘d before 
the last^and worst oT baiharians, the Turks, and fix¬ 
ing at Florence established the scat of the Grecian 
muses in Etruria, awaken many a pleasing and 

* ♦Shnpld and pure Ijis morals btill remain’d, 

^Mid all life’ff storms uui^iakcn i^iid uustain’d. 

For genius, morjils famed, love’e lawlcssjoys 

He sbunii'd ; 'Ire fear’d disgi-ace, and welcomed fate. 

Ills country’s prjdc and soirow, thus he lies : 

Him bards may sing, and youth may imitate. 
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many a melancholy recollection. The honours heaped 
on these illustrious exiles, the enthusiasm of their 
nuyierous disciples, and tlie propagation of their 
language, delight the iinagination even at this distance 
of time, and do credit to the taste and the feelings of 
the Italians of that vivid Aa. 

AVho can rtM^ollcct without regret and indignation ^ 
that the schools which they opened are shut; that 
tlie divine language which they taught is neglected ? 
aiul that a race of savage*invadcrs are now endea¬ 
vouring to suppress the dialects of Greece and of 
Italy, 111 ordiT to substitute the flippant jargon of 
I'Vance in tlu'ir stead, and to replace the bullion of 
ancient wisdom by the tinsel of Gallic philosopliista ! 
T1 Ills has til is restless and ovcTbcaring nation twice 
attached the cause of literature^ in Florence ;*in*their 
first visit they ]>lundered and dispersed the Medieean 
library and cahiiftt; in their second, they not only 
rej)eated the same s^icrilege, hut attempted to stop foi* 
ever the two great sources of science and of literature, 
by suppressing the languages of Plato and of Cicero 


PALACES. 

The remark which we have made above, relative 
to the churclK;^ of Florence,#is still jnore applicable 
to the palace^ few of which are calculated to inspire 
interest, either from ^their gran^ftir or maff»itude, 
when comj>ared to similar edifices in Home. To 
which we may add, that the Tuscan style, mixed as 
it gcneially is in tliese buildings wdth much of the 
rustic, is dull and heavy, and gives tkeiir a sullen 
appearance better ^dap4;d to monasteries or even 
jirisons than to palaces. The Palazzo Strozzi, and 
even the archiducal residence, Ihe Palazzo Pkji, 
though grand, regular, and extiJnsivo edifices, fall 
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under this censure. The Palazzo Corsini on the 
quay is perhaps an exception. The Palazzo Piccardi 
is said to be erected oii a plan of Michael Angelo : it 
has however a better recoin in endation to notice. It 
was built by tlic first Cosmo dc’ Medici, and was 
the residence of that family in tlie hajjpicst and most 
^♦glorious period of its history, when its wealth w’as 
the produce of its industry, its honours the voluntary 
tribute of public esteem, and its power the affection 
of its country. Tlic house of Cosmo and afterwards 
of Lorenzo was then truly the p.alaco of jiublic 
wisdom,-the (senate-house) of the coinmon- 

wealfcli, and at the same time the abode of the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Etruscan muses. It was in pro¬ 
cess of time honoured Jiy the presence of emperors 
and of pontiffs, and o^ kings and of princes; it was 
decorated by the first artists in succession, and may 
wdth projiriety be considered as the temple of virtue, 
public spirit, and science. 

Wlieii we enter it, the recollcetlon of all the virtues 
and the honours of the first Medici iiisj)ires venera¬ 
tion ; as we advance, wc seem to see the heroes and 
the sa^es of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
rising successively before us, and claiming the homage 
due to their exertions in the cause of science'and 
literature. “ Ilospes,” says tlie insci iption which 
presents itself to the stranger on his entrance, 

^Mediaeas olim mdijs, in quibus non solum tot prin- 
cipcs viri, sed et sapientia ipsa habitavit, cedes oninis 
eniditionis quae hie revixit nutriccs. . . Gratus vcnc- 
rarc*.” It must ajipcar surprising, that a sovereign 
of this faftiily should have sold a palace so intimately 
connected with tlfe history* of its fortunes, and not 

* Stranger ! reverence ivith grateful homage the mansion 
fornierJy bclongecj to the Medicis, m -whieh not only so matiy 
illustrious men, but wheie wisdom lierself dwelt; a mansion, the 
nurse of all the l^irning which liere revived.*’ ^ 
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only the incunahula but a monument of the* 

most lionourable period of its existence. But Ferdi¬ 
nand II. lived at a time when the Medicean princes, 
tliCn a degenerate I’acc, had lost in the effciqinacy 
and pride of sovereignty even tlie memory of the 
virtues that made their ancestors great, and were 
probably indifferent or perhaps averse to trophies 
and monuments that only reproached them with"* 
tlieir vices and their indolence. 

The Riccardi family, th^present proprietors of the 
Medicean palace, are not unworthy of such a resi¬ 
dence. It still remains the repository of the aits 
and of the wisdom of antiquity, and its gallery 
and lil^rary, open to public inspt'ction, continue to 
announce the spirit, the judgment, and the liberality 
of its inhabitants. • , 

One of the most remarkabk edifices of Florence, 
and perhaps the 4nost beautiful in its kind in Europe, 
is the Ponte della Trinita t ; it is built of marble and 
formed of three elliptic arches, and ornamented with 
marble statues : it was erected by Ammanati, and is 
universally admired for gi’ace and airy lightness. 


THE GALLERY. 

It now remains for to speak of the celebrated 
gallery, whidi has occupied*the attention of so many 
sovereigns, alid forms the distinguishing and most 
honourable feature of Floi*e»ce. • The general Sppear- 
anee of this city is equalled by many and suqiassed 
by some Italian cities ; but its gallery stands con¬ 
fessedly in the second place, and yields only to the 
unrivalled collection of the •Vatican, * I*am aware 
that in spi*akiiig of both these faftious cabinets T am 
enlarging rather upon their pa^t than their present 


* Tl»e cradle of their race. 


•|" The" Bridge of the Trinit). 
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.^lory, and need not inform the reader that the mas¬ 
terpieces of tlie latter have been transported to hVance, 
and that those of the former have been conveyed by 
a well-timed precaution to Palermo. The Medicfe'ati 
jnrallery therefore, when wo visited it, was stripped of 
its princijial ornaments, j>nd presented so many va¬ 
cant frames and unoccupied pedestals^that we found 
' ourselves more disposed to regret its absent than to 
admire its present beauties. Among the former 
were the Venus of the Wrestlers^ 

with sixty other ancient statues, the most perfect 
in their kind, now at Palermo. IMany otliers, of 
nearly a similar description, have been trans[)orted 
to Paris*. The paintings, at least the masterpieces, 
have shared the same fate, and for the same reasons 
have t, been either removed to Sicily or sent to 
France. Tlic gallery' however could not be said to 
be a dreary void ; many statues am! many ]>aintlngs 
^till remained, excellent in their kinds, and capable 
singly of giving reputation to any transal])ine col¬ 
lection. 

We will now proceed to a more minute account, 
and begin by the edifice itself. It was erected by tlie 
orders of Cosmo I. in the year 15(i4. Giorgio 
Vasari was the architect ; it is built in the form of 
the Greek letter 11, and is more than five hundred 
feet in length ; the court iiudoscd between the wings 
is sixty-four feet imbrcadtii. The court is reimlar in 
all its parts ; on each side is a gallery .sup]>ort(‘d by 
Tuscan pillars; one end opens on th(i great square ; 
the other borders the Arno, and is terminated by a 
large arcluwhich unites the two buildings and forms 
the/jommunlcationc Tlic magnitude and regularity 
of this edifice are alone capable of giving it a majestic 

'flic statues liavc since liccn returned, taken to Paris, ami 
returned again to the Tritmnc. 
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appoaranco, but in other respects it is liable to rnuclV 
criticism ; for, not to object to the heaviness of the 
order itself, the gallery is too low, the pillars too far 
frrtin each other, the entablature too cumbersonje, and 
the whole colonnade quite buried under the vast 
superstructure which it supports. 

On entering and ascending the staircase (for the 
gallery is in the upper story) we are pleased to find^ 
the vestibule adorned with the busts of the Medicean 
princes its founders, wlio^ seem to preside over the 
entrance as the tutelary divinities of the place, and 
to claim from the traveller, as he passes before them, 
the acknowledgment due to their munificence. These 
princes occupy the first part of tl^e vestibulum ; the 
second part contains various antique altars, and two 
remarkable trophies. The gallery occupies the .whole 
length of the biiihling on boUi sides, and tfic end or 
space that foriui the communication. Kach wing of 
this gallery is four hundred and sixty feet in leiigtl^ 
and the part that forms the coniinunication is more 
til an one hundred ; it is about twenty-four in breadth, 
and nearly as many in height. The ceiling is painted 
in fresco, and represents in one wing various mytho¬ 
logical subjects; in the middle, an’d in the other 
wing, conspicuous persons and events remarkable in 
the annals of Florence*, yiicse paintings^ arc only 
interesting inasmuch as they arc chnncctcd with the 
history of the art. Immediate^under the qpnling is 
a line of portraits ol*great fnen l)oth anclenl? and mo¬ 
dern ; of the latter many are copied from originals. 
The walls are adorned with pictures, and lined with 
busts and statues, all antique, some jn ^larhle and 
some in hroiAe. All the hfistiS^re of Roman Jjiin-. 
perors, or of persons connected with imperial families. 
The statues generally ropresent gods or licrocg ; of 
these, few are perfect, most h»vdng been damsiged 
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find repaired with more or less felicity by modem 
artists. Intermingled with the statues and busts are 
altars and sarcophagi, shields and trophies. 

Abpve the statues the pictures are ranged in sifch 
a manner as to form the history of the art from the 
eleventh century down to Jihc seventeenth. The mix¬ 
ture of objects, sacred and profane, hiafcorical and iic- 
titious, produces an unpleasant sensation; but accord¬ 
ing to the principles of the arrangement, which is to 
show the progress of the a|^t, seems unavoidable. The 
number botli of paintings and statues surprises; the 
excellency of many astonishes ; and the effect of the 
whole at first is rather confusion than satisfaction. 
The arrangement, it must be fidmitted, is simple and 
methodical, but the objects press too close upon each 
other,, and leave no time, for discrimination. 

The gallery is bordered on one side by a suite of 
apartments or halls, S])acious and wrll-proportioned, 
twenty, I think, in nuiaber, each of which is conse¬ 
crated to some particular set of masterpieces in sculp¬ 
ture or in painting, or to some particular school or 
favourite collection. 

One of these halls is devoted to Niobo and her 
children, a collection in itself, consisting of sixteen 
figures, all intended to form, like the Laocoon, one 
group. Whether this celebrated group bo the origi¬ 
nal itself, which Pliny the Elder ascribes to Bcopas or 
Praxitejes*, or only, a copy, is a subject of dtdjate 
among critics ; its merits' aro acknowledged, though 
very differently appreciated, as AVinkelmann and the 
Italian artists ingeiicral represent the different figures, 
particularly that of Niobe itself, as models of the highest 

- - m — <- -'- 

* * ITist. Nat. xxxvl, *5. Aiisonkis dcc:.lcs in favour of the 

latter, probaWy because his naiuc is better a^nplied to versification. 
The I’eason may have influeit^cda wiiter in the “ Authologia. 
Alls! Epitaph.”—Anth. lib. 4. 
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perfection, and in every excellence equal to the two* 
supposed grand masterpieces of the art; while the 
French, though they admit the general beauty, find 
fault with the details, and place them on the whole 
much lower in the scale of excellency. "We are natu¬ 
rally inclined to prefer tl^ opinion of the former, 
whose authority in the arts a transalpine connoisseur 
cannot safely reject; especially as we are inclined to 
suspect that the real cause of the criticism of the 
latter is the pure and aln^ost sublime simjdicity of 
these figures, expressing the extreme of fear in the 
daughters, and of grief in the mother, without gri¬ 
mace, distortion, or agitation. 

0)‘l'a rcBi-dit • 

Exaniinos inter iiiitos, n:itasq\K% viruiiiqiio, 
l)]rip:intque mails ; nnllos ijiovet nursi cajiillo';, , 

Tn vnitii rolor c^t Mnc staTigi^^ne, lumina iiKi'Stft 
Slant mimota goni&—iiilnl cst in imagine vivi*. 

® Ovid. Met. vi. 301. 

—These figures have been damaged and repaired. 

The most beautiful of these haSls, which contained 
the A^eiius of Medicis, may be considered as a temple^ 
to that goddess, equal perhaps in interior beauty to 
that of Paphos or Cythera : at present*tliis temple is 
abandoned by its celestial inhabitant, and nearly 
stripped of all its furniture. It contained the mas' 
tcrpieces of aficient sculpturt; and modern painting ; 
when they aiT‘ to be replaced it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. This little temple, for so®we may call it, ’S an 
octagon of about four-and-twenty feet in diameter ; 

* The 1 ‘hiUlloss'Widow, ^inld the pro&tiate group, 

Sons, danjrhters, liushand dead, in sileiife sa^e. 

All petrified with woe : heffstiri'ening locks * 

Waved to tho«breeze•tio more; ttongh in her cliecK^ 

The crimson h’Jic Tcmain'd, no living tide 
Of trpiil blood was ther<*; her «ift)ny eyes 
Stood fi.x’d—from all her fraiucJifc fled away. 
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its dome is adorned with mother-of-pearl, and its 
pavement formed of beautiful marbles. Other 
apartments are consecrated to the great schools of 
painting, and could formerly boast of many of the 
masterpieces of each ; now tlieir vacant j)laces only 
arc conspicuous; “ sed prfcfulgebant eo ipso quod 
non visebantur*;’* their absence announced their 
value and their celebrity. 


C’lTAFTER II. 


Envirorib of Florence—The Arno—Tlie Villas of the Gram! Duke 

—-'Ffiesulae—Vallouibrosa. 


From the city we will pass to the neighbouring 
country, which presents as great a portion of rural 
beauty, bill and dale, orchard and^yineyard, cottage 
and villa, as the environs of any ca[)ital in Europe, 
^Na|)les perhaps excepted. Its first feature is the 
Arno, a river, like the XihtT, inferior to many strt'ams 
in magnitude, hut superior to most in renown. Un¬ 
known in the first ago of Italian verse, its name rose 
to eminence in the second, hecanie the theme of many 
a strain, and was celebrated in both the divine 
dialeets of Italy. Even foreign bards caught in¬ 
spiration on its •banks, and the genius of Milton 
himself loved to snort under the poplars that shade 
its borders. 


O cpjo quantiii? erani, gclidi cum stratus ad Arui 
Mumiuia, poj)iili*un]quc nemus, qua niollior luuba, 
CarjK'ic nunc violas, nunc sumiiiai> carpcrc inyrtoB*. 

■* * Epit. Dam. 


^ Tac. Aniuil. lii. ^6—“■ Hut \hcii'^;flue-v^as sufh'cicutlv do- 

*» • 

€larcil by the very circumstance that they arc no longer to be 


BCCIh 


T How blest wtw I, wlien to the murmuring wave 
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These banks furnisli many a wildly devious walk 
to the solitary wanderer, and to tlie city itself one of 
the most beautiful and most frequented haunts of 
fa^iion. But the Arno with all its fame is liable to 
the disadvantages of many southeni streams; in 
suumier it loses most of i^s waters, and presents to 
the eye at thal season, even in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Florence, little more than a few pools 
united by a narrow rillet. The traveller then courts 
in vain the breezes that freshness from its waves, 
and listens in vain to the tnurmurs that delighted 
the ear of tlic poet. All around is heat and silence. 
The sultriness of this siunmer (1802) is indeed said 
to b(‘ unusual,-and it is to be ligped that the Arno 
is not thus annually stripped of its coolness and its 
charms. 

The villas of the Grand Dukes, if we consider their 
size, their arehiieeture, or their present decorations, 
ins])ire no great inte/'cst; even tlicir gardens disjplaj 
little or no ])leasing scenery, no masses of shade, no 
expansions of water, no gi’oves or thickets, to delight 
tlie ey(^ or amus(' the fancy. All is art, stiff, minute, 
and insignificant; besides, they seem much neglected, 
and are in geiural out of repair. Yet Tit is impossible 
to visit some of them without emotion, such as Pra- 
toliiio, C^iano, and Carreggj, the retreats of the Mo^ 
dici and once the haunts of the Italian muses. The 
last of these villas witnessed the closing s^age of 
Lorenzo’s career, aiul if tlfe solemn scene that ter- 
minat(‘S the life of a benefactor of mankind can 
confer dignity or communicate interest, the chamber 
where Lorenzo died must excite both vengration and 
emotion. 

Of Arno lifitcniiip:, on the herbage preen 
I lay, or wintlering thioiigh the poplar shaile, 

Cull’d the pale violet, the myrtle •bough. 
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F^SUL^, 

But of all the objects that present themselves in 
the immediate vicinity of Florence, Fiesolo is from 
its antiquity, its situation, and its celebrity, one of 
the most conspicuous and attractive. This town, 
under the appellation of Feesuhv^ whs one of the 
twelve Etrurian cities, and seems to have been dis¬ 
tinguished above the others by its skill in the inter¬ 
pretation of omens and prognostics. It submitted 
with the rest of Etruria to the Boman j)ow cr, and was 
colonised by Sylla. The species of colonists sent by 
this tyrant seem to have been of no very favourable 
description, and ave represented afterwards as com¬ 
posing the main body of Catiline's rulhan army. It 
made* no figure in the civil wars or revolutions of the 
following era, survived the general dt'solation of Italy 
during the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, 
.n,nd!i^^p^olonged its existence till the coinniencoment of 
the eleventh; when, in a contest with Florence, it 
was destroyed and its inhabitants, or at least a con¬ 
siderable number, transported to that city. However, 
the cathedral .remained, and Fiesole, now a lonc'ly 
but beautiful village, still retains its cpisco]>al honours, 
its ancient name, and its delightful situation. Placed 
on the summit of a lofty and broker eminence, it 
looks down on the vale of the Arno, and commands 
Florence with all res domes, toivcrs and palaces, the 
villas that encircle it, and the roads tliat lead to it. 
The recesses, swells, and breaks of the hill on which 
it stands are covered wdth groves of pines, ilex, and 
cypress. Alx)ve these groves rises th(‘ dome of the 
cathedral; and in the midst of them reposes a rich 
and venerable abbey founded by the Medicean family. 
B'd^.ind the hill, at a distance, swell the Apennines. 
That a place graced witli so many beauties should 
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(Iflioht the poet and tlic pliilusoplier is not wonderful, 
and accordinoly wo find it alluded to with compla- 
ccMjcy by Milton, panegyrised by Politian, inhabited 
by Ficus, and frequented by Lorenzo. . 

The abbey of Kicsole was the retreat of Picus, 
governed at tliat time by §n abbot worthy of such a 
guest, Mattoo I^osso, one of the most eminent scholars 
of tlnat ao-e. The frugal ta)>le of this venerable sage 
united not imfrequently the three last mentioned 
persons, with Ficinus aftd llcrmolaus Barbarus. 
Sucli a society has been compared to Plato's repasts, 
and to the j)hiloso])hic interviews of Cicero and his 
friends. In genius and eloquence, they imitated but 
could not presume to rival these Illustrious associa¬ 
tions ; but in virtue and in that superior wisdom 
which they derived from Christianity, theyrfar sur¬ 
passed their famed ])rcdc’cessors. 

IVjlitian has telebrated Fa'Siila^ and the scenes 
which he so often contemplated, with all the raptures 
of a j)oet, at the conclusion of his Rustkus^ a subject 
which the genius of the place seems to have inspired. 

Ilic blaiulu tiln jtiiius; susuiro ; 

Jlic v;tgo ooiiift-ri'' ;iura cupressis*: 

]Jic scatt'biH salit, ot hnlhintibus incita veins 
I^uru eoloiatos luterstrepit unda lapillos. 

Talia lentuB nieditulnir in antro, 

Rare suhurbano jMedicMini, qua uions sneer urbcin 
Maioniain, voluminu deyiH-it Arni, • 

C^ua bonus hosjntiuiii felix, jdaeidamque quieten* 

Induljifeiis Jiaurtns, Laurens non ultima Phu;bi 
Olona, jactatis Lauicns lida arirhora miisisf. 

f Here whisper the tall pines 1 hold so dear, • 

Here through the eyjircss boughs tl^ 7cphyrs sigh. 

Here from tlie e*arth th? hubbliug fountain springs, 

And rolls pellucid o’er its chequer’d bed. 

Thus pensive mused I, in the lonch' grots 
Of F'aisube, great Medici’ts retreat 
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VALLOMimOSA. 

The most delightful excursion in the ueighhourheOd 
of Florence is, without doubt, the abbey of Vallora- 
brosa, a name well known to every l^kiglisli reader, 
because ennobled by Milton. The road to this famed 
-retreat runs for thirteen miles through the Yal 
d'Arno, along the banks of the river. 

A little beyond Pelag^ we began to ascend the 
Apennines, and winding along their sides, enjoyed 
as we advanced many delicious views of lulls crowned 
with villas, and of mountains soinotin)(‘s covered and 
sometimes merely,spotted wdtli the olive, the vine, 
and the ilex. The beauty of the scenery increased 
upon ,us at every step, and as we ])asseJ tliroiigh 
groves of lofty chesmits, intermingled with oak, wo 
occasionally caught the view of a torrent tumbling 
from the cratrs, of a church seated on the bosom of 
a fertile hill, or of a broken ridge of rocks and pre¬ 
cipices. 

At a little distance from the abbey Ave observed a 
large stone cross placed at the entrance of a wood of 
firs thick and Jofty, whose deep shade was lighted up 
by the horizontal rays of the setting sun thal^ shot 
along the arcades formed by their meeting hranclies. 
As wc entered, the abbey bell tolled to call the monks 
to the evening serv^icc, and continued tolling till we 
emerged^from the gloom of this path to a little plain, 
bounded behind by a semicircular curve of steep 
mountains covered to the summit with cue continued 


l^ronf p(mip and care, jvlierc «ii Florciiti^’s lowers 
* .And oTi fair Ai lift) w'lndiiig through the vale, 

The sacred hill looks down : Ijou'ii/.o there 
Ills guests receivoi, and tranquil quiet seeks ; 
liorcnzo, liajipy prince ! the favour’d son 
Of Pha'hus, and the Muses’ firm support. 
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forest. Here wo beheld the antique towers and pin¬ 
nacles of the abbey, rising full before us; and on a 
approach we lieard the swell of tlie organ, and 
the voices of the choir, and instantly alighting under 
the archway of the gate, Vv’e hastened to the church. 
The monks were then singing the (^ui Jiahitat (ninety- 
first psalm), v^iich is part of the evening service. 
The melody was sw^cet and solemn ; a long pause 
bt tween each verse gave it time to produce its full 
effect; and the gloom of tlit cliurcli, the liglitson the 
altar, the chant of the choir, and the tones of the 
organ, could not fail to awaken in the mind, already 
prepar'd by the scenery, and circumstances of place 
and time, a strong emotion of piet}% awe, and melan¬ 
choly. When service was ended the monks retired 
in silence, like so many ghosts*glirling along the nave, 
and dlsa])])eariug in the aisles; W'e withdrew with 
rt'gret. AV^e wefti then conducted, hy the father ap- 
j>()iiitod to receive strangers, to the usual apart-* 
ments allotted to visitants, and were treated with 
unafieeted hospitality. These apartments are fitted 
up in a style of cleanliness and simplicity admirably 
ada])tod to the spirit of the place and. of tlie order. 
The “v^lls arc merely white washed, without either 
l)apcr, wainscot, or tapestry. Their only decorations 
are a few prints of subjects 4akcn fyoin scripture, or 
connected with the history of the order, or tlie life of 
the founder. The furnitures eoi^Hts of a vtij'y good 
bed, a table, a desk for prayer, witii a crucifix, and 
a few cliairs; all very plain but very neat, and evi¬ 
dently designed not for luxury but convenience. The 
supper was frugal, but not j^arsiinoiiious f the con¬ 
versation of the fatjier I^^fvesteraio^^ a man of a^gdod 
countenance and easy manners, ^ w'as sensible and 

• A title given to the monk who ib cuuunisbioiK'd to receive and 
entci'iiiin guests. 
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entertaining. Between nine and ten lie took his leave 
for the night. 

The Abbey of Vallombrosa was founded towards 
the middle of the eleventh century by John Gualber- 
tus, a nobleman of Florence, who having embraced 
the monastic life in the B mcdictihe monastery of St. 
Minia»s at Florence, and having refused the dignity 
of abbot, withdrew from a love of solitude to the wilds 
of Vallombrosa. Here he found tw^o hermits, and 
assisted by them and a ermpanion who had followed 
him from Florence, he established a monastery which, 
from the superior sanctity and industry of its inha¬ 
bitants, soon acquired reputation and riches. In time 
it rose to the dignity of iipare'itt abbey, and became 
the head of the numerous congregation of Benedic¬ 
tines of Vallombrc»sa. The founder showx*d his judg¬ 
ment in the selection “of his retreat, as it is difficult 
to discover a wilder or more romanvlc solitude. The 
,little i>laiii in which the abbey stands is embosomed 
in the Apennines, open to the rays of the western 
sun, but inclosed on the south, east, and north by a 
semicircular ridge of moufitains. The steep acclivity 
is clothed to the summit with forests of ancient firs, 
oaks, and beeches, waving one above the oth^, and 
sometimes apparently hanging from the very brows 
of the precipices, and bending over the steep. In the 
up])cr regions an occasional glade breaks the unifor¬ 
mity Qf forest scenery, w’hile the naked summits ex- 
j)and info wide grassy dowms, and command a beau¬ 
tiful view over the Arno and its aivrkd vale, Florence, 
and tall its neighbouring hills on one side, and extend¬ 
ing on the other to the wilds of Camaldoli and La 
Vc\rnia. The elevation is so considerable, even at the 
abbey, as to afiect the temperature of the air, iiiso- 
n,uich indeed that, aftiT having panted so long at 
Naples, Rome, and Florence, we found ourselves 
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Jolightfully refreslieci at Yallombrosa by the cool* 
brci*zca of an Englibli siiniincr. 

^Tlic; (lay after our arrival the good father, who 
waS «appointed to attend strangers, w^as so obliging 
as to defer dinner till a late hour, in order to enjible 
us to make our intonded excursion to the summit of 
the mountain ;*and after breakfast wo set out, cross¬ 
ing first the little plain in which the abbey stands ; 
and tluni ])assing a stream that descends from the 
clilf, we began the ascent b}%a. narrow })ath way which 
winds up the acclivity, but is yet sufhcieiitly stec]) 
and laborious. IFovvi^ver, as the heat was hy iiu 
means op]>ressive, and as we walked under a deep 
shade the hole wav, the asci'wt was not verv 
fatijitdno:. 

The trees that furm the forest through which we 
passed are generally old, shattered, and venerable, 
and the sikaiee Ueit reigiu'd ai'ound us interrupted, 
perha])S 1 might have said heighteiu'd, by the mur-^ 
nmrs of the wind uimsnally de(']) in such a vast mass 
of foliage, was extremely iinjn-essive, and gave the 
savage scene around us a grand, a rnelaiicholy solem¬ 
nity. The channels of sevei-al torrents now drv, but 
eiieMm^ered with fragments of rock and with trunks 
of k»ees hurled down hy the fury of the mountain 
stream, furrovved the sides of^the steej), and added to 
its rude maoniticeiicc. Down one of these channels a 

O 0 

rill still continued to roll, and tumbling from r^ck to 
rock formed several cascades, 'whose thiklinf^if were 
faintly heard amidst the hollow roar of the forests. 

When we reached the summit walked ii]> and 
down to enjoy the cool bre(‘zcs that alwa}^ fan the 
higher regions d1’ the ApenninPs; yidto contemphjtt* 
at the same time the piefure exjjanded beneath us ; 
cm one sidt', the declivity shagg(»d Avith Avood, and 
enclosing in an oval sweep the laAvn and abbey oT 
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* Vallombrosa; and on the other, a long ridge of 
Vdeak rugged mountains. We then reclined under 
a thicket on the brow of the eminence, and compar^^d 
tlie gceiiory immediately under us with Milton's 
description, of whicli it is supposed by many to be 
the original. IVlany features without doubt agree, 
and may be considered as transcrijffcs, beautiful as 
})oetry can be supposed to give of nature. 

So on ho faros, and to tlu* border coiiios 
Of Kdcn, wlioro deboioiiUkPaiadiso, 

Nmv Ticaror, croons witb boi inolosuro preen. 

As with a runil mound, the cbanipam IiCad 
Of a steo[> wildemess, whose hairy sides 
Witli thu K(‘t overprown, pi oLesijne and wild, 

Acceb^ denied and .overhead np prow 
l!i‘5n])« rahle hciglit of loftiest shade, 

C'edai, and pine, and lii, and hranehinp palm, 

JV‘'^l^.m ''Ceiic ; uiuf as the ranks asceiul 
Sliadc allot e sliade, a wooily tlieatre 
Of stateliest view*.—Par. Lost,iv. 

J\fo?t of these lines arc so far applicable as to 
form a regular description, and the htnje is 

too obvious a cons('f|uence from the preceding features 
to he considered as an allusion So far, therof(^r<‘, 
the poet may.Iiave described what lie had seen ; hut 
his genius tliat soared above the Aj)onuiiies, and 
passed extra JJammantia mmiia //zwm/Z kindltMl 
at the contemplgition ol* A^alloiubroFa,«and created a 
Paradise. It may, perhaps, ht‘ obs('r\fcC‘d with more 
probiiljility than tTl(iimaginatioji of a love-sick maid, 
aided Ify tlic muse of Pope in one of Iicr ]]apj)iest 
humours, has given undcsigiiedly the best poetical 
description of Yallombrosa that perhaps exists ; a 
description Avhich can have no rcJ*iTeiico to any 
sc«ne which eillftr the p4)ct or Eloisa liad ever 
beheld; as neither the one nor the other had ever 

* 


lieyond the fhuuiiig bounds of limo and space.—Giur. 
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Visited the countries wliorc alone such scenery 
occurs. The following beautiful verses, so appli- 
cajile to the prospect before us, as well as tlie 
emphatical expressions of wliicli they are an ampli¬ 
fication, wore inspired by that melancholy which so 
often melts the heart of Jtlic lover, and lulls the 
imaginjition of\he poet. 

Tlio daiksoint’ pines that o’er yon roeks rcolirieJ, 

Wave liiph find inunuur to the liollow wind, 

The winideiiiifr slrcains tha%shine betMX'cn the hills, 

Tlie prols that echo to the tinkling nib, 

The <Hing gales that punt upon ilic trees, 

The Jakes that quiver to the curling breeze— 

« « « 

lint oVr the twilight gloves and dushv caves, 

Long ‘mounding aisles and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholv sits, and round her throws 
A (Icath-like silence, and a dead rc]>ose • 
llei gloomy ]U’c>encc saddens every scene, 

.Shades e\eiy ^ower, and darkens eveiy green ; 

‘^Beepens the miiimur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a hiowiiei horror o’er tlie woods. 

While thus employed on tlie summit, we heurd 

the b<‘ll tolling b(‘low for afternoon service. The 

tolling of a church bell is one of tlie fe>v sounds that 

disturb the silence, without lessening tlie solemnity 

of solitary scenes. In our descent, we stopped occa* 

sionally to listen to its deep /loar, re-echoed from the 

ojipositc woods, and re-hellowing frofn steep to steep. 

It occurred to me as I worked n*y way dowy tlie 

dry bed of a torrent,* and now and then stoJTJ^cd to 

breathe and to admire the vacuum nonus t, 

that these forests and dells that now resound with 

the toll of tlio church-gotmj hcU^ once perilapt^’cpeatcd 

- • - • - 

• When editions difl'cr we mity’ be allowed to prefer the leaduig 
that suits our object best, and quote rupes (rocks) in tlic old way 
loi ripas (bankfe^). * ^ 

T The pathless rocks and lonely giAvt^.—F kamcI''. 

D 2 
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the screams and shouts of the Bacchanalian throng, 
Tliey delighted in the savage scenes that bordered 
the Hebriis and the Bhodopc, in the depth of forests, 
in the hollows of lonely mountains or deserts, places 
all well adapted to tlu^ir dark orgies and odious 
rites; fortunately the w'sdom and gravity of the 
Romans did not permit them to adopt these foul 
inventions of Grec'k licentiousness. They had indeed 
l)e(‘n introduced into Etruria at an early ))eriod, and 
all attcm])t Avas made, at* first with some success, to 
establish them in Rome itself; hut they were soon 
diseoAend and repressed hy the vigilance of the 
(VaiisuIs*, Tliis cAaint took jilace about the year of 
J\h)me five himdred and sixty-six, that is, before 
power and luxury had iinjiaired the virtue of the 
Itoinau^. ‘ 

^\nother, hut a shorter excursion from the abla y 
leads by a VAuiiding patliAvay, Avhci^ 

tiu' T^tiiiruiii shadt's 


to ail liermitogi*, or rather a little conAamt, erected 
on the flat surface of a rock projecting from the sides 
of the mountain. This retrctat is a verv commodious 
house, Avith a little gard(*n beliirid, and a fountain 
clear as crystal bubbling out from a cleft in the 
rock ; it has3 a chapel .annexed to it, *and is divided 
into a variety of little galleries, orato^ii^s, and cidls, 
very^catly furnished and adorned Avith jAictures and 
])riiits,'and the whole in a styh'totally diflerent froFji 
every other dwelling, fancifully pretty, and })ecu- 
liarlv conformahle to its destination. This romantic 

•i* 

herinitag' is called, partly I snppo'-e from its situa¬ 
tion and ju’ospcct^* amf partly from ils internal eon- 
Aamicnces, Paradisino : and I must confess, that I 
n('ver visited an abode be tter calculated to furnisl* 


-- 4 


* Tit. LlV. XA\1X. 
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tho licrmit with all the aids of meditation, and all 
th(‘ Inxiiries C)f holy retinment. From his window 
ln^ may behold the Val d’Arno, and the splendours 
of tdorence, at a distance too great to dazzle; around 
him ho sees all the grandeur and all. the gloom ol 
rocks, fon'sts, and mountains; by his fountain side 
he may hear the tinkling of rills and the roaring of 
torrents. Sometimes too, while absorbed in medita¬ 
tion, tlie sw'cll of the distant organ and the voices 
of tlie elioir far b(dow mty steal upon his car, and 
promjd of praise. This retreat, so suited 

to the genius of a (Iray or a Milton, is now occupied 
by a lay-brother, wdio resides in it merely to kcej) 
it clean, a task wdiicli he j^erforms wdth great can- 
and success’^. 

* Wc fomul .iiiKnii: ])orlr:uts jliat of Fallioi Ifujrloul, .ij. 

Kimlisli IJoncdu till, wlio, in tie boginiiing or iinil<ll<‘ of tlic Li'^i 
oontury, _\cars in tins retreat, and l)\ lii^ piet;\, 

leal nil)", and skill in niosaies, aequiml a great reputation, not^ 
:inioiiti Ins bietluen, but .it Florence’f. 

On the .isieiil fjom the abliey to Paradii)ino, close to tlie path, 
and on tbc brink of the precipice, i^ a stone, the history of ^vllleb. 
rib related b} our guide, and indeed as ronsigned to postenty in an 
jiiscnplion, lb .as follows :—St. Jobii Oiialbei t, the founder of the 
abbe\, wliile engaged in Ins de\otions lU the 3e])th of tin Imest, 
was .ittaeked by the dcMl, and to a^ oid bis fury, W'as obliced to 
lly' blit 1 icing closely pursued by Ins harpy-footed adveisary, 
W’bo, it seems, meant to tbiow bkn down the precipice, and 
then close to ^im, be took shelter under a rock, ’which instantly 
softened as he piessed it, and adinitliiig Jiis b.ack like a waxen 
mould, kept him in closR embrace till llic fiend in his^ftcipitate 
liable shot dow n the bleep beloav. The representation of the sunt in 
Hide scul]»tuie still remains on the stone. 

Tlie inscription and the tale might, perhaps, suit the appro.ai h to 
a C'apiithin tonvent, but arctotall\ unworthy of a Bcncdictin abbey. 
The glory of the 4'omider is cstabliiiicd mion a mucli more solid 

-«—--*— • 

■f* Father Ilugford was a man of talents, and excelled m the 

v.aiions br.anelics of natural jihilosophy. "lie i.s said to have carried 

the art ol imitating maihle by that compybition called scagliuSla 

to its present perfection, lie died abbot, 1 believe, of V.iUombrosa, 
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At supper wo had much conversation with the 
good father i^bout tlie beautiful scenery we had 
beheld, and the delightful' situation of the abbc^y. 
lie observed that we saw it to advantage, that in 
summer, that is, from May to October, it was what 
we conceived it to be, a most delicious and magni¬ 
ficent retirement ; but that during winter, which 
commences here in October, and lasts till May, they 
were buried in snow, or enveloped in clouds, and 
besieged by bears and wolves prowling round the 
walls, and growling in the forests— lupt^ e tatfe 
lepcs'te^' was his emphatic expression. I know not 
how such objects may appear to persons doomed to 
reside here for life ; but a visitant is disposed to 
regard them as so many supernumerary charms, 
considerably auginenting the characteristic feature, 
that is, the wild and gloomy magnificence of the 
place, and deepening that religious *iwc and venera¬ 
tion which naturally brood over monastic establish- 

«■ 

ments. 

The reader will learn with pleasure that tlie 
monks of Vallombrosa are not idle solitaries; but 
that they unit^e, like most of the ancient and many 
of the modern Bcnedietin establishments, the labours 
of public instruction with monastic discipline. Thus 
Vallombrosa is both an abbey .and a c/^llege, and in 
its latter capacity furnishes an excellent seminary 
for tlii> education of the Florentine youth of rank, 
many oi wliom were there at the time of our visit. 
Their dress is a black gown, with a black collar 
lined and edged with wJiite; we w^rc present .at 

foundation tlian leircndfiry stc "ics ; it rests upon*the heroic cxeieist 
of the first of Cliristian'Virtiies, of (c/iarit}, in the forgivenctfS of an 
oncuiv on a most tiying and diflieult occasion 'f. 

*■ Bears, Av*dves, and all sorts of plagues. 

f Sec liis Life, in Butler, June 12, Vol. 6. 
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0110 of their amusements, wliieli was tlio calcio^ or 
biilloon, a game in great repute both in Italy and 
I’^auco. Tlioir looks and manners seemed to display 
till* advantages both physical and moral of the 
situation. 

* Before we take leave oj^ these enchanting wdlds, 
we may observe, that, as they are supposed to liave 
furnished Milton with the original of his Paradise, 
so bis description of Paradise is considered as the 
model of modern parks. ^lOthers, it is true, choose 
to go farther for the idea, and pretend tliat it is 
borrowed from (^hina. It niiglit seem extraordinary, 
that a taste so simjdc and so natural should liave 
lain dormant for so many ages, if ^jxpcrience did not 
teach us that simplicity, wliicli is the perfection of 
art, is always the last quality which it attains. The 
ancients had no notion of the species of gardbn I am 
speaking of, as#'ippcars from Pliny's account of his 
villas, round which we find xystus concisus in 
pluriinas species, distinctusquebuxo .... pulvinus^ 
cni bcstianiin effigies invicem adversas buxus in- 

scripsit.ambulatio pressis varieqiie tonsis 

A iridibus inclusa * " The moderns, if wo may 
Ix'lieve Addison, were not ignorant of*it even before 
his time, as the gardens both in France and Italy 
were at that period laid out, if his description be 
accurate, in that artijicial^rudencsn^ wdiich is now 
the characteristic feature of Engijisli park scenery t. 
In fact, this author Himself may justly be co»lidered 
as the father of good taste in this respect, as the 
paper to which I liave alluded contains the fiinda- 

* Lib. V. Epist, 6.—A "Wiilk cut lytopcvcriil hliapcn^ and divided 
into compartments with box . a tcuaui, on wliieli stand images 
of beasts opposite one another, in box ... an allej inclosed Mitli 
preen shrubs squeezed close together, and shorn into various fimtastu 
figures. 

*!• Spectator, 414. 
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mental principles of onianiental gardening as it in 
now practised at home, and even on the Continent 
under tlie appellation of the English style, ilo\v- 
ever, if we must give the credit of the invention to a 
poet, Tasso is best entitled to it, not only beciiuse he 
furnished Milton with soi«ae of the leading features 
of his description; but because he laid down the 
very first principle of the art, and comprised it in a 
very neat line with which he closes one of the most 
beautiful landscapes in Ar'mida's garden. 

L’Arlo che tutto fa, tiiilla so scopn* *.—Ocrii® Lil». xvu 0 


CJTAPTER TIT. 



On the following day a temporary-separation took 
j)laee. Tlircie of the party proec'eded towards Ckimal- 
doli, another celebrated solitude, and two were iiiuler 
the necessity of returning to Florence. For the 
following description, therefore, both of Camaldoli, 
Lavernia, and Pietra JNIala, the reader is indebted to 
one of the author’s fellow-travellers. 

The road to Camaldoli winds round the mountain 
that shelters Vallombrosa on the north §ide, and then 
descends into a little valley. In the middle of this 


* art Mas a all, lio signs (fait were tlioic.— Hunt . 

Of tins abltf , at all time's cck-bratnl in tlic litcrarv'liisloi v oj 

W 

Itn*), Aiiosto speaks in terms of high commemiatKm. 


X'alloiubrosa 
fu nominata una badia 
•a, e b(\^la, nj’ineii religiosa, 
irU'SC, a cbiunqua vciua.—Orlan. Fur. 

Tlicy reach’d an aibbey, Vallombrosa named. 
Which, raised to meek religion, rich, and fair, . 
fSlill kindly welcomed every passenger. 
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valloy, on the very edge of a deep dell, stands a se- * 
jjnestored villa built by one of the Medici, when that 
fa¥iily occasionally delighted in literary retirement. 
Tliough long forsaken and neglected, it continued tlie 
property of the sovereign till lately, when itAvas sold 
to the abbey of Vallombi^sa by tlie Grand Duke 
JA'opold. Frofii thonco we passed into a very beau¬ 
tiful part of the Yal d’Arno Inferiore, rich in that 
>pock^s of cultivated and livedy scenery which graces 
the banks of the Arno. 8»mc of its most striking 
features are, the ruined castle of Roineiu*, seated on a 
kiudl that rises encircled with trees in the middle of 
tlio plain ; behind it, the villages of Jk)ppi and 
llihicna; and immediately below us, the little town 
of Prato Vecchio, watered by the Arno, and embo¬ 
somed in gardens and vineyards. From Prato we 
began to ascend a stoey) bill, and continued to wind 
amidst barren rofl'ks for at least six miles. At length 
wx' arrived at Camaldoli about three o’clock. 


CAMALDOTJ. 

The abbey stands on the hank of a torrent that 
mnnunrs through a valley surrounded d>y monntaiii.s 
towering to a prodigious elevation, and covered to 
the very summit with forests. On the south side, the 
valley exy)and», and the gloom of forest scenery is soft - 
ened bv an agFccable intermixture of lawn and down, 
not altogetber unlike tjie varieties oT an Knglisb^)ark. 
On the north rises a very steep hill, shadexTto the 
summit with lofty firs: ny^ this eminence we laboured 
for a mile and a half, and then entered ‘the Sagro 
Rreino, or mcn^d desert. This hermitage cf>nsists of 
twenty-seven mansions, egeh the aBode of one monk, 
all on the sanie plan, taken from the original residence 
of StI Idomuald, the founder of the order, which 
still preserved by the monks, as tBe thatched cottage 
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of Romulus wasby the Romans, with the greatest vene¬ 
ration. Each of these mansions consists of a bed -roorii, 
a sitting-room, a working-room, a little oratory, and a 
garden, all on a very small scale, and furnished with 
the utmost plainness and simplicity. They are 
surrounded by a wall forming a general inclosure. 
The inhabitants are taken from trie abbey, and 
return thither after having passed two years in the 
solitude of the hermitage. At present there are 
four-and-twenty only. tTIig abbot always resides 
among them, and governs the monastery below by a 
delegate called the Prior. The life of these hermits 
is unusually austere and mortified. Their diet con¬ 
sists entirely of vegetables and eggs, as meat is 
utterly prohibited. On Fridays tliey confine their 
repasts to bread and water. In summer, out of 
regard, it seems, to the genial influence of the season 
that must naturally invite to social* enjoyments, the 
. hermits are allowed to converse together at certain 
stated hours three days in the week. In winter, 
when the gloom of the weather and the horrors 
of the surrounding wilds are supposed to be most 
favourable to meditation, this indulgence is confined 

^ m m ^ 

to two days. Tliese austerities are peculiar to tho 
inhabitants of the Sagro Ereino, and do not extend 
to the monastery. The church of the Eremo is 
extremely neat,'and the sacristy adori^ed with some 
excellent paintings. The library contains not only 
rcligiotls and ascetical works, which are seldom 
wanting in such establishments, but a very good 
collection of general literature. The situation is 
extremely grand and romantic; in the midst of 
craggy mountains]^ and almost impenetrable forests 
of firs, it is eternally enveloped in that holy gloom so 
congenial to the spirit of monastic institution, and so 
well calculated to* infuse into the most dissipated 
minds sentiments of religious melancholy. 

^ A* 
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Not far from the Eromo, the Apennines attain * 
their highest elevation, and exhibit afonce a view of 
tli45 Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas. AVc did not, how¬ 
ever, ascend, as the heat of the weather at this season 
renders the horizon too hazy for extensive prospects; 
but when evening approacjied, we returned to the 
abbey, where \fe found a very good supper prepared 
for us by the attention of the Padre Eoresteraio, to 
v>diom wc had particular letters of reconiinendation. 
The prior himself also ho«oured us with his coin - 
pany ; so that we were on the whole provided with 
oood fare and excellent conversation. 

AVc were informed by the ]>rior that the abbey 
was founded in the beginning of tin? eleventh century, 
by a Calabrian anchoret, called St. Romuald, who 
having sought in vain for perfect solitude in many 
parts of Italy, at length settled»himself in the rugged 
desert of Camaldiidi. Here, with a few companions, 
he revived or rather augmented the primitive auste- , 
ritv of tlic Benedictine ()rder, iutennixed with its rule 
some portion of tlic eremitical life, and laid the 
foundation of tlie congregation called, from its prin¬ 
cipal monastery, CamahJalmsis or Cainaldolose. As 
St. Romuald lived to the advanced age of a hundred 
and twenty, and enjoyed a high reputation for sanc¬ 
tity and wisdgin, lie may bp supposed to have left 
his monastery in a very flourishing condition. It 
has now continued for the space of#nearly eight cen¬ 
turies, with little relaxation in its rules, alTd few 
vicissitudes in its fortunes. 

TJicre is something extremely striking in the dura¬ 
tion of these monastic establishments :—J^ingdoins 
and empires rise and fall aroufld tli^rn—governmeijts 
change—dynasties flourish and fade—manners and 
dresses alter, and even languages corrupt and eva¬ 
porate. Enter the gates of Camaldoli or Monte 
Cassino—the torrent of time stands still—you are 
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transported back to the sixth or the tentli century— 
yon see the manners and habits, and hoar the language 
of those distant periods—you converse with "another 
race of beings, unalterable in themselves though 
placed among mortals, as if appointed to observe 
and to record the vicissitudes from which they are 
exempt. Hitherto tliese monuments *of ancient times 
and of past generations have been placed above tlie 
reach of that moi-tality to which all the otlicr works 
and institutions of maiuare subject; but is not the 
term of their existence at liand I or are they destined 
to survive the tempest that now scowls over Europe, 
and, wdicre it falls, levels all that is great and vene¬ 
rable in the dust ^ 

The number of monks at the abbey of (^amaldoli 
is about forty, of whom ten only are in priesfc orders; 
though not obliged <to the silence or extra fasts of 
their brethren in the iKTmitaixe, lead a more 

austere life than other Benedietius. They rise a 
little after midnight, or rather about one in the 
morning,—a practice not uncommon in religious 
orders, nor difhcult to persons who sle(‘p in the alter- 
nooii and retire to rest early ; I might })er]iaps add, 
pic ;asant in a country where the morning is so glorious 
and delightful. In winter indeed, which in these 
elevated regions of the Apennines is long and intensely 
cold, this practice must be very irksome, and may 
justly be considewul as one of their severest duties. 
IWt imall seasons, at such an iiour and in such soli¬ 
tudes, the deep tones of the hells, the chant of the 
choir, and the fulness of the organ, must be most 
solemn and impressive. 

The dress of tVe Cdmaldolese is wuiite, but in form 
the same as that worn hy tiic Bencdictins in general; 
that is, a cassock,» a scapulary, a hood, and in the 
church, a cowl or Jong robe with large sleeves. 

The abbey enjoys a considerable income, derived 
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principally from its forests, which supply the port of 
Leghorn witli firs for masts, ]\Iore than fifty men 
ar^^ kept in constant employment immediately about 
the "house, and bread is daily distributed to the poor 
around. 

In the golden days of Loi^uzo the abbey of Carnal- 
doli, like that df KaRSuhe, was the occasional resort 
of that prince and his classic associates ; its abbot 
was equal to Bosio in learning, and ])Grhaps excelled 
him in eloquence ; and the #ocks of Camaldoli some- 
timc'S, it is said,"repeated the sublime tenets of Plato, 
and re-echoed his praises. ^IJow many ages may 
ela]:)sc before the silence that now reigns around us 
is likely to be disturbed by siinilan-discussions ! 

KX(;i KSION TO t.AVKRNlA. 

The next morning we set oiTt for Lavernia, called 
in Latin dA>y/.s- J^trernn^^ probably its ancient name. 
It is’about fourteen miles from Camaldoli; the road 
\vin<ls through a rocky and (h'solatc country. We 
arrived at the convent about sunset. It belonirs to 
the'Franciscan friars, and is tlie second of the order, 
as that at Asisium claims the first jjlace. It was 
founded by St. Francis himself, wlio was delighted 
with the savage scenery and the deep solitude of the 
])lace, so favowrable to the indulgence of enthusiastic 
d(‘votion. Ilie choice of tlic situation does honour to 
the Saint’s taste. , • • 

The c(uivent was built and the mountain sctlled on 
it as a pro])crty by C^)unt Orlando, lord of the terri¬ 
tory, about the year 1216 . It is seated on a very 
loftv^ and romantic rock, about three miles in eir- 
enmference, towering above ifche neighbouring 
(‘minonces, and entirely covered with wood. The rock 
itsdf is broken into numberless \)imiaelcs, insulated 
I)roniiuences, and fantastic forms J and in these again 
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are various grottoes and galleries, hollowed out by 
nature, though occasionally enlarged by art. The 
thick groves that crown the summit and nod oyer 
the steeps, cast a rich and mellow shade over the 
whole scene, which thus appears to groat advantage 
from its contrast with thp bleak barren hills that lie 
immediately under. The view is varied, on one side 
extending over a rugged uncultivated tract, and on 
the other towards Valloinbrosa, losing itself amidst 
wooded valleys and scattered villages, dells, and 
mountains rising in confusion one above another, and 
forming that outline both bold and beautiful which 
characterises Apennine perspective. Most of the 
grottoes which 1 have mentioned arc distinguished bv 
some real or legendary history of St. Francis. In a 
little recess, on the edge of a tremendous ^j^cipice, 
the saint sheltered himself from the devil, w1h> endea¬ 
voured to hurl him down the stcfrp; the saint ad¬ 
hered to the rock, the demon darted over. Had 
the latter profited by experience, he would not have 
renewed a mode of iittaek in whicli he had hcoii 
foiled twice before in tliesaino neighbourliood. This 
attempt is, how'cvcr, the last of tlic kind on reeoi’d. 
‘"In this cave (said our guide) St. Francis slept; 
that very stone inclosed in an iron railing was his 
bed ; and on that pciiinsulated rock called La Spilla, 
hanging over yonder deep cavxTn, he was accustomed 
to pass a part of ^le night in prayer and meditation.” 

J3ut of all the places consec^Tated hy the prt sonce 
and the miracles of the founder, none is held in so 
great veneration as the cave, now the chapel, of the 
Stcinmate in wliicli the holy man is 

said to iiavc received imprinted on his body the 
marks of our Saviour's wounds. The spot where 
this miraculous event took place is marked by a 


• *^laik8—iiDpre&iioiis, 
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marLle slab representing the circumstance, protected 
])y an iron grating covered with a cloth. To this 
chjjpol a procession is made once after vespers, and 
oned after midnight service, that is, twice every four- 
and-twenty hours; a ])ious farce of the most absurd 
and ridiculous kind, l)ecau|c without any good end 
or object imaginable; what indeed could they do 
more to honour the very spot on which our Saviour 
Ipmself sufferod ? But the mendicant orders are 
evcrywliere remarkable for^absiird practices, cliild- 
Ish form of devotion, and pious trumpery of every 
kind, to amuse tlie populace and attract them to 
their churches. From the chapel of the Stemmatc 
to the church runs a long gallery,•painted in fresco 
hy different friars of the convent, and representing 
the whojp history of the Saint, in chronological order. 
The church itself presents iiotjiiug remarkalTlc, and 
is, like most othoi’s belonging to the same order, over¬ 
loaded with insignificant tasteless ornaments. In one 


of its eha])els, called from its destination DeJU RcHiiaie 
(of the relics), they show a large collection of bones of 
different saints, together with numberless other articles 
of equal importance ; such as a cup, glass, tand tablc- 
ehdli, given to St. Francis hy Count Orlfindo—a piece 
of a crosier boloiigiiig to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 




Tlio number of friars is about etMitv, of whom 
twenty-two arc jiriests. They Received us with 
cordiality, and took Vreat jiains to sujiply iwr^with 
every convenience and comfort, and in this respect 
they surpassed the hospitality of their Bencdictiii 
iieighhours. After a minute ohsorvatiou^ both of 
the convent aifd the mountajin, >^iich einployed a 
day, we returned to Camaidoli, and early next morii- 
iiig set out with an iiiteutlou of •reaching Florence, 
distant about six-aud-tliirty miles, that evening. 
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To Prato Yecchio wo followed the road we came 
by, and then leavitip^ Vallombrosa on the left, we 
descended into the Val d'Arno Infcriore at Pocte 
fc^igve, and then made direct for' Florence, wherd w(' 
rejoined our friends. 

This little excursion a^orded us much satisfaction, 
and indeed fully answered our exjyioctationa. W(' 
had passed a week in monasteries, and acquired, if 
not an intimate,, at least something more than a 
superfi<*ial acquaintance-with the practices of mo¬ 
nastic life. We obscrvx'd in them some things to 
Censure, and soine to praise ; among the former we 
inav number the useless austerltit's and overstrained 

4 

self-denial of tlie Camaldolese hermits, and which we 
considered as still more offensive, the mummery and 
m’iniae(‘ of the Fraiteis/’ans of Lavernia. We cannot 
but consider it as a ]i^‘ciiliar advantage that our laws 
autburiseno establishments wliielt ',an eiicoiirao-c the 

O 

delusions of exaggerated devotion, or propagate 
absurd practices and legendary tabs to the diseredit 
arul debasement of true sound redigion. Again, the 
institution of mendicant or'lers we cannot but repro¬ 
bate, as we do not sec wliy those who can work 
slioiild bog; nor can wc discover either utility or 
deet'ucy in sending out at ec'rtaiu stated periods a 
few holy \agrants uiu)n a marauding expedition, to 
prowl around the country, and to forage for tin' 
con vent We consider a ])Ovcrty so ]uaetiscd, that 

is, a£ 1,116 expense of the poor^ as in fact oi)i)ression 
of the poor, anti as such wo wish to see it proscribed 
as a vice, and not recoin in ended as a virtue. If indi¬ 
vidual poverty has either merit or utility, and it 
may, if practised with* prudence, liavl; much of both, 
it may bo exercised in the'Independent and dignified 




' Oil the iiu’udicMiicy <•! the r!'iai> 1 ini'an to enlniye lieuuflri, 
■when oI the Btale of leli'^ion in Itah. 
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manner of the Benedict ins and other monks, of whom 
it may justly be said, pritaiiis illis census Irecis 
Commune magnum ^ 

Of these latter orders therefore and of their mag¬ 
nificent abbeys we arc willing to speak with respect, 
and almost wiiih admiration. Raised far from towns 
and cities, they display the glories af architecture 
and painting in the midst of rocks and mountains ; 
tlicy spread life and iiidust^ over the face of deserts ; 
they spend a noble income on the spot where it is 
raised; they supply the poor when healthy with 
labour, when sick wdth advice, drugs, and constant 
^attendance ,* they educate all thu children of their 
dependants grads ; and they keep up a grand dis- 
, play of religious pomp in their ehurelies, and of 
literary magnili(renee in their hhrarles. Thus, tlu ‘se 
abl)e3's are gre^. college's, in which the fellowsliips 
are for life, anel every member is obliged to constant 
residence*. Protestant'^, wdtliout doubt, may wish 
to sec many reforms introeliieed into monasteries ; 
but it would ill become them to pass a general sen¬ 
tence of anathema ii})on all such institutions, because 
tlicy may have been shocked at the useless severities 
of one order, or disgusted with the childish proces¬ 
sions of another. The violence of polemical contest 
between the two churches is now over, and its sub- 
sc(]U(*nt heats* and animosities arc^ubsided, it is to 
be hoj)ed, for ever; c^)neession may be made? tfithoiit 
inconvenience on both sides ; the candid catholic will 
have no difficulty in acknowledging that there is 
much to be reformed, and the candid protc^ant will 
as readily admii!, that tliere iif mmiih to be admired? 
in monastic institutions; \h e former will confess that 
Christ's Hospital is now employed to better purpose 

* Though small eaih pei’sniuil (’stutt*. 

The public rcveinu s wcie greal.—r%iN'Cis. 


VOL. III. 
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than when crowded with mendicant Franciscans; 
and the latter will not ht'sitate to own that a ooii- 
greoation of Jioiiedictins would improve and animate 
the lonely solitudes of Tintern and Vale Crucis, 


PTKTKA MALA 

Another ])lea9ant and curious excursion from 
Florence is to IMt tra Maj/i, a mountain that lises in 
tlje middle of the Apeniiines on the road to llologna, 
about forty inih's from Florence. This mountain is 
rendered remarkahle by a flame that sjueads over a 
small part of its snrfae(% and burns almost continually 
without producing any of tlioso destructive (’fleets 
whicli accompany volcanic (’xploslons. The departure 
l)f two friends for l/idogna, afforded an additional 
indu(;emeut to make this little excursion. The road 
is inten’sting all the way. 

At Jh’atolino, a'oout six iniKs from Florence, is 
one of the ino.-'t eelchi-ab’d of the (iraiid Duke’s villas : 
it was built about the middle of the sixtecaitli cen¬ 
tury, but is less remarkable for its architecture than 
for its grovc’s, its fountains, and, above all, for a 
colossal statue of thc^ A])CiiniiH‘, whose interior is 
liollowed into eav(Tn^, and watered by ])er]>etual Ibiiu- 
tains. Further on, on tlu; summit of Mount Senu- 
rio, rise the’ te)vv(,Ts e)f an ancie’nt eoUve’iit, fouiiele'd 
or ravlu’r enlarged by St. Flfillp lieiiitiiis, a noble 
Florentine, wlie) obtaineel the title of saint by eh’votiiig 
his time and liis talents to the ])ro})ag'atie)n of peace, 
forgiveness, anel e'barity, in bis country, then torn to 
pieces, and de-soifite eDhy tlic hlooel}* cemtests of the 
(jTiielphs anel the (jhihedliifcs. 

TJio road frejiu* J*ratoline) inns at the; foot of a 
romantic rieloc of hills that branch out frenn the 

e 

Apcmiines, and rise in elevation as they approach 
the central chain of «these niouutaiiijj. V^e passed 
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successively through Fontebuono, Tagliaferro, and 
(.^afaggiolo. From tliis latter ])laco tlio road con- 
fiMiies to wind up the hill through scenery wild and 
grotes(pie. At Le Maschere the vi(‘w is deliglitfiil. 
A villa rises on a ridge, ^wlienec the traveller may 
enjoy the landscape to tlu' greatest advantage. On 
mi(i side lie hioks down upon an extensive valley 
nearly circular, cnclosi'd by sti‘e]) mountains, finely* 
varied throughout with wyod and cultivated slojies ; 
in tin' middle app(‘ar the wliitc walls of Scarperia : 
and on the declivity of a mountain to the north gleams 
thevilhiiie of (Jafjliano. A larjj^e forest ext cauls from 
the foot of the mountains to tln^ .viTy eeiitn^ of the 
valley, and hy contrasting witli the olive-trees and 
vineyards on tlie sides of the liills that enclose? this 

ft' * ft ^ 

vale, mves it both richness aiulvariety. Several Indd 
swells inters])er^''d here and there, graced with oak^ 
aiul other forest tri'cs sometimes Lirowinu iu little 
groups, and sometimes rising single, relie've the flat¬ 
ness of the ]>hiin, and give it a sufficient degree of 
undulation. Behind the iiouse lies a more contracted 
valley, which wiiidsronnd tlie ridgi*on which tin' houst‘ 
stands, and joins the larger on the hdorence road. "Jdiis 
vale forms part of the celebrated Val di IMugallo, 
anciently with little variation JNJ iigiella V allis, wliither 
one of the Cfothie giaierals with his army advanced 
from Florence, yhlcli he was tluaijL>esi('ging, to^meet 
the Jtonrin legions tiasteiiing by forced maifhes to 
relieve the town ; here the ariiiic's encountered, and 
the barbarian was with all his followers cut to 
pieces This victory took place in the year 407, 

- « - • - ^ - — 

^ Two events of tlie kind i(ft>k pi.ire lieie or in tlie vjciiiitv — 

d'otilii’b Jiriiiv Mils ilefctited by ISiu.'^e*' in the IMuyiellii V.illis 
It.id.i^.Lisus, with Ills whole :iiiny, w.is tAen uml skuirhtered by 
Stiliebo 111 the iiiimodiiilc iieiudibouiliood 5 l Fioreuec. The latter 
event hero alluded to. 
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and was, I bdicvc', tlio last ^dorions achievciiu'iit 
that suspcndod in the west the fate of falling llonie> 
The villa, which I have mentioned, belongs to- A 
Florentine nobleman, wlio seems to negh^ct it not¬ 
withstanding its attractive beauty, and, like most of 
his coiintryinon, ])ref(‘rs the indolence and the eflcini- 
nacy of the city to the charms and the manly occupa¬ 
tions of a country life. 

Non Ills juvciitus ortii p.'noiitilnis 
liiii'i'it {i‘(|UOJ'saiipiiiiK' l*inii<'o ; 

]*U'rhumrjut“, ot ihl^'mcoiu letuhl 
Aiitiotljiiiii, l]:iniiil»;ilcijiquc tliiuni 

IJoiivT. C'arni. iii. vi. 33. 

No ; lost now to alhsenso of iiidepcndi'iicc and spirit, 
they submit without rcjsistance to every invader, 
))OW their servile nocks to the Austrians and to the 
Froncli alternandy ; and at h'ligth r^Ldiiiii that yoke 
which is tlie most ofalliiK^ and the most Jispracerul, 
because iinposc*d by tlui hand not of an open, but of a 
trcaclierous oneiny. 

Towards evening vve proceeded to Covigliaio, 
where we took up our quarters for the night. The 
dame appears on the side of a mountain, al) 0 ut four 
miles from Covigliaio, and tlie road or ]).ith thither 
is rugged enough. The spot where the jihenomenon 
shows itself is on the «leciivity, and ratlier low down ; 
the flame coveredspace of about one‘hundred and 
fortyTwt, run along in crevices, and burned much 
stronger in some places than in others. Its (‘olour 
was bright yellow, or blue, like spirits of wine, and 
it rose Htthj more than half a foot from the surface : 

V ^ 

* * Not .sudi^lu* youth, bhcIi a strain, 

W^lio with J^niiK gore the mam; 

W'ho PynlMs’ 11}mg war pin sued, 

Antiochiis ihe (Jicat siihtliK'tl, 

’ And taught that terror of the field, 

Tht^cruel Hannibal, to yield.—F iuncis. 
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but in rainy weather, and particularly in winter, k 
is said to increase considerably, and mount to tlie 
height of six or seven fee# We extinguished it in 
scfnic places by waving our hats strongly over it, 
and reproduced it by firing a pistol into a small train 
of gunpowder, and soirieljincs by merely throwing a 
lighted papei*on tlie spot where it had disappeared. 
It emits a stron<; odour similar to that of ether. 
The soil w’liich iioiirish(‘s this flame is rather more 


stony than tiiat immi'di^itely adjoining, but grass 
and nioiuitain lierbs grow' around. Oor guides 
informed us that a similar flame a])pcnred in other 
parts of tlie mountain, and off'ered to conduct us to 
another spot further on ; this we thought unneces¬ 


sary, 


it was very late, and W'O were 


distant from our inn. 


Naturalists an* divided in,their ojunions* as to the 
cause of this 4 '>heiKunenon ; some su]>posc it to b(‘ 
electric, others ])liosplH)rie, wdiilo*a third set look 
upon it as volcanic. There are strong reasons ifi 
favour of this latter opinion, sueli as the vestiges of 
ancient erujdions in the neighlxairhoud ; the frequent 
shocks of ('aitlnpiakes that agitate the surrounding 
monntains, and sometimes occasion considerable mis- 
eliief ; the siil]>hurenus sources that hubble uj^ in the 
vieinitv and arc so inflainniahle as to take fire at the 


;!]q)roae1i of atoreh^ tS.c. See. All tlfpsc circumstances, 
w'ithout doubt, seem strong sy^jtptoms of subterra¬ 
neous fires, or at *k‘ast of volcanic injrredftnts fer- 

m * O 

inentin^ in the bosom of the earth. Yet, if the 
flames of Pictra Mala proceeded from any such cause, 
the ground over which they hover must J)e h(‘ated, 
and its heat*increase if ojTened# because nearer the 
subterranean furnace, ^riiiis, on the cone of Vesu¬ 
vius the ashes are W'arni on thfr surface, and imiin*- 


diately undcT intoltTably hot ' so also at the Solfa- 
tara, which is a crust dk sulphurated marie formed 
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(Tv'or an abyss offir*.!—the superficies is hot, and lialf 
a spado under almost burning. On the contrary, at 
Pietra IVlala the flame clfcimunicates but little heat 
when - burning, and when cxtingviished leaves tiic 
ground cold and without the usual vestiges of fire. 
This difficulty has indiieod^otliers to ascribe it to a 
sort of oily substance or pefroliuni witii which they 
suppose the eartli about tliis s])ot to be impregnated. 
Put, if this were tin? cause, the flames instead of 
being increased must be di^niiiished, or rather extin¬ 
guished, by the rains and teni])('sts of wpiier and 
at the same time tlie crevices wliich emit the flame 


must exhibit some traces of this oily vapour. Yet 
Yet neither is the ease; th(‘ flame glows with the 
greatest vivacity in winter, and the soil does not 
('xhibit the least traces of any oily or bituminous 
substance. The first /d these reasons is erpially 
decisive against the operation of the ej^'ctric fluid and 
of phosphoric exhalations. At all events, whatever 
Tlie physical cause of this phenomenon may bo, its 
appearances are very ]>leaslng ; it illuminates .all the 
mountainons tract around it, and banishes the horrors 


<jf night from one of the most dreary solitudes of tlu‘ 
A]>ennines. 


AYe^reaehed our inn at a very late hour, and next 
day returned by tlic same road to Florence. Jiut 
the curious traveller would df> w('ll to'take the old 


road from Pietra Alala to I'^tormiznole, cross the 
Giogo (so called because it is tlic“liigliost ]>oint of the 
7 \.pennines between .Bologna and Florence), descend 
to Scarpcria wliicli lies at the foot of the mountain, 
traverse tlie Yal do Mugiello, and rejoin the new 
roarj. a little bcloWiTagliaferro. 

Before I quit the subject I must observe, that 
similar phenomena were observed in or near the same 
region anciently, as'I^liny the Elder * notices tlie 
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ap]x^arancos of flames in the territory of Mutina^ 
wliicli territory includes the nei^libouriii^ Apennines. 
This naturalist, who indeed seems no enemy to the 
inflrvellous, adds the singular circumstance of the 
flames appearing only on certain days, atath volcano 
(liehtiJi. lie elsewhere ro^roseiits the same territory 
as the theatft^ of a more astonishing exhibition— 
of a combat between two mountains which net 
only belclu'd out tire and smoko at each other, but 
jf)stled together witli grout spirit and eflect in the 
])resence ota great concourse of people drawn upon 
Iho Via Emilia to behold the contest. This eyent 
he ]>laci‘s in tin* year of Rome bf)2, and seems to 
consider it as a ]>rognostic of tbo social war which 
I)roke out thii following year. 


CHAPTER ly. 4 

]Mu^(.‘in>i~Af;i(lciny di-lla (’nis<"i—P'ti Laiigiia'jo—Am icnt 

I)ijl,’ct^ of —I)fj:aituif from FJouncr — I'liito—I’lsioiu— 
Eiicf.i, its JlisUu\v—Its DlltllS. 

Tin: ]\Iuseum of Natural History at Pdorence, which 
owx's its foundation to the Arcliduke Leopold, is 
considi-rod as one of the most complete of the kind, 
in the number and judicums arrangement of the 
diflerent artftdes that c()in])()se it. The inineralogical 
collection is said to •bo perfi ct ; out in the^fteauty 
and size of the specimens it is, I think, far inferior 
to the magnificent mineralogical cabinet at Vienna. 
The learned J<\abroiii presides over this iiiiiseum, and 
communicated* to us his infcirma^on with so much 
readiness and attention^ at repeated visits, as* to 
merit our highest acknowledgments. It must be 

* jVat, llibt. li. H.i, 
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admitted to the honour of Italy, that their groat 
museums and colleges are not only open to the 
public, but that the directors of such establishments 
feel as much pleasure in explaining, as the curie/us 
traveller can possibly take in examining, their con¬ 
tents. Annexed to this jnuseum is the cabinet of 
anatomical preparations in wax, maxle under the 
inspection of Cav. Fontana, the first in number, 
beauty, and exact conformity to the human frame, 
in Europe* 

The Academy della Cm sea still rc^-ains some 
celebrity, and literary influence at Florence ; w’c 
were invited to one of its sittings, which was rather 
lunnerously attended. One of tlie meinbors read 
a ^netto, which did not seem to merit tlo! appro¬ 
bation of the assembly, and it was reeeivt‘d without 
the least indication of ajiplause. Another read a 
dissertation on some Etriiseaii antiqivties, wliich met 
with a better fate. Both tin* sonetto and diseoiirse 


^worc littered with forct‘ and animation but the 
natural harmony of the language was consMerably 
impaired by tlic harsh guttural enunciation of the 
Tuscans. It cannot but be a mnttc^r of surprise, 
that a pronunciation so contrary to the genius botli 
of the langiiJige and of the ])(‘npj(‘should have become 
general in one of the central provinces of Italy, and 
under tlie immediate influeii(*e of Itome, where tlie 
utterance is the vi;ry l)n‘atli of liarmony. May not 
these ^guttural sounds, so peculiar to Tuscany, ])e a 
faint remnant of the ancient Etrurian ? a lan<:iiage 
which, if wo may guess by its scanty and dubious 
remains, ^loes not seem to have been very smootli. 
Accents and toncs^pecifliar to niitions^and territories 
may survive any particular*'dialect, and pass from 
one language to another with little variation; and 
perhaps .the iinpleasuut utterance alluded to may be 

V)f ibis deS(!rintion. 
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As I have mentioned the Etruscan language, the * 
reader may })erliaps expect some information relative 
to it, and indeed to the ancient languages of Italy, 
wfiich were more or Jess connected with it. The 
subject is curious, but it is extensive, and at the same 
time difficult; it hasexcrciged the ingenuity of some 
of tlic most lesfirned writers of the last century, and 
still leaves room for conjecture. The Italians have 
made the most conspicuous figure in this debate, and 
among tliem Lanzi appears ir) have treated the ques¬ 
tion in the most clear and satisfactory manner. Most 
of tlie followino; observations are taken from this 
author, and may be considered as the result of his 
researches. They are few in number, and concise; 
but the limits of the present work will not permit 
a fuller diseussiou at pri'scnt; beroaftor, if time 
and ciicumstances will allow, I may resume the 
siibjecl. m 

The aueii'nt laiignagcs of Italy may be reduced to 
six, viz. th(‘ IClrmian, the Kuganeau, the Yolscian, 
the Ostajj t)tv Saiiiiilte, and the Umbrian. That 
no one of tbcho is the primitive or aboriginal lan- 
guiigo of Italy is acknowledged, as the tribes that 
introduced them were invaders ; but of the pjeced- 
dialects no vestige remains, and no well-grounded 
con jeoture canjtx? formed. AJl these different dialects 
have more oj* less resemblance to eitluT Greek or 
Jiatin, and seem all to have originated fron^ the 
same mother tongue This mother tongue appears 
to have been tlic 7Eolic, or (ircek in uso in the 
earliest ao-es on record. The nations above men- 

O 

tioned, wbatever.their more distant and priii«il source 
might have been, flowed imraedirrtely and directly 
from Greece, and carrieef witli tlu'm the common 
language as spoken in the pro\^ince whence they* 
issued. This common language,* independent of its 
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own native dialects, gradually underwent various 
modifications, resultiiif; from the isfuoranec, and the 
unsettled and ever-varying- circumstances of oijch 
colony; till, like Latin at a period not very refifiot(‘ 
from us, it branched out into several tongues similar 
in root, but very difiereiit in sound and termination. 
Although like Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French, they might all be traced to the same origin, 
yet the knowledge of one by no means im]>lied an 
acquaintance with the •others. I'he h^.truscan was 
the most widely spread, but never siilfieiently so to 
become thti geiUTal language of Italy. This pri- 
Ailege was reserved for tlie language of Latiiim, 
called from th(‘ifce JiUtin, the diah'ct of Lome, and 
finally of the civilised world. Now, as tlu^ inhabit¬ 
ants oj* Itome were collected from all tficJ different* 
tribes of Italy, so»its language', though ])(Tbaps 
originally 7lM>lic *, gradually because a eompound of 
all tlu'ir dialects, uniting their excellences, and 
rejecting tlieir barbarisms. Thus it aecjiiired, as the 
Homan power extended, both rielmess and refine¬ 
ment ; till in the age of Clet'ro it almost equalled its 
parent Greek: in eopioiisiiess, and surpassed it in 
fulness of sound and in maje'sly of (immeiation. 

But notwithstanding the beauty and the univer¬ 
sality of Latin, the bltrusean did npt totally sink 
into disuse an*l oblivion. It was t[ie language in 
whim'll the Sibyl •vvas supposed to have conveyed her 
oracles, in which the Augurs interpreted omens, and 
the Aruspices explained prognostics ; and as this 
latter class was the peculiar growth of bTruria, tlieir 
art and its mysteries could not, it seems, be expressed 
in any other dialect. Jlt^ncc, tboiigb it might have 
ceased in common use long before, it was not entirely 
obsolete in Jlome under the first emperors, and might 


* Dionysius Ilalic. i. Quiiitil. i. 5, 
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have lingered among the peasantry, in obscure and 
distant parts of the country, miieh longer. 

'The other dialects, liaving no conne xion with tlic 
religiion of the Romans, may be sin)])osedto have dis- 
aj)])earcd much sooner ; yc't Oscan was not unknown 
even in the age of (^i(‘er(>* aid ^Nugnstust. We find 
allusions made \o it by the former, and plays are 
said to liave been acted in it durinrr the rciirn of the 
hitter. It may ])robably have continued amid the 
recesses of the A])eiinin(‘s, or^remained in use on the 
unfrequented coasts of Apulia. AV^hether these dia- 
ItH'ts may not have contributed to the corruption 
of fjatin, and in some rc'spcets rea])})(‘ar('d in modern 
Italian, we must leave; to the leanted to det<u*mine. 
Laiizi ](‘ans to the latter opinion, and his authority 
Enlist luive great weight. Rut in order to giye the 
reader some idea of th(‘ rounds o^tlu' litruseaii, I will 
subjoin a few insft'iptioiis as they are read by Lanzi. 

LFRPlUlOU, SANTriiVlOIl, DYIR-FOHFOVi KR, DFRl lEU DIFHIR, VOTIR 

TMiFR. \FF. N\RATV. VI PONI 

In Latin tliis inserijdion would run as follo>vs 

dnoviri qiiod v(>\eruiiL iteiaie dies a ()tlvo^, 
et el (.leaicei> iteruiii. * 

PKIM’UIR. II SI,NO( lU. J3\F. TJUI. f F’MMAIlTF CrllABOM:, OClllPFR. 

Fisioioi APra. in)MN\. arvio. Fi rv. vatvo, fjrinf fft\. poni. 

FrTV. T.eiKS. PFUSNl^lV. rROSrsEIlK, FAfl>lO. FltL^. AKSVFITV. s\R\U, 
NARATV. PVSE. Pill ^FUIR TRFULANIU. 

These linos are tal^eii from tin* *sixth EugnJTian 
table, and are thus paraphrased by the learneil 
author whom I have so often quoted. The subject 
is a sacrifice. 

Ante verres deiios hiiniol:indos, biilni'^tnlniR^.ieito Marti CJrabo- 
vio Mievificiinn ])io tola .lovina (g»nte) lariJo nuito,—pnllc fane:'! 
facito—Pane iacito—Prosecta e persnimo, Proseeato ju'nisim, 
viscera, adi})cui, uti bupra ex])obituiii, siciiti*aiitc verres trinos ini- 
inolandos. • 




Ad Fain. vii. i. 


d'^itrabo, v. 
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The following may serve as a specimen of the 
Oscan dialect; it was found at Avella, and is sup¬ 
posed to contain the statement of a debate betwpen 
the inhabitants of Abella and Nola. * 

KKKVMA . . TRIIBALAC . . LIIMIT — ITEUEKLEIS BvsNV. MESP. 1ST. 
FHTUAU. SKIUVSS. PV. IIERECI-'.IS. hAISNAM. AMS. FTl'EKT. FIAM. 
PVSSTIS. PAI, IPl&l. PVSTIN. SLAfl. SKNATEIS SVFKIS. TANCINVR TllI" 
SARAKAFVM. LI KITVB. IMM JVK TUIBAUAKKIVS PAM NVFLANVS. TRISA- 
UAKAT. TVSET. NAM VITTIVS T^V^LANV. MESTVE FKKVM. SFAIAR. ABFL- 
LANVS, <SlC. 

Several words are wanting ; of course the con¬ 
nexion is not alway.s perceptible. It runs thus in 
Latin : 

Ex Cunia . . Tiolfiilaiioruin . . liiiiites ITcrciilia faiiurn medium 
cst . . Vici post Jlerciilis fanum circum, piT viam . . ]iost »pitC 
(liinites) . . post ilia. . Suesfeinatfis . . Nolaiii—A^u'ii—Abellaui, Ae. 


Wc may form a faint idea of the sound of tlie 
Volscian dialect from these lines, i^iscribed on a tab¬ 
let of bronze found at Veletri, anciently one of the 
most distinguished cities of the Yolscian territory. 


•FVE : DECtVNE : S’lATOM : SEl’lS ■ ATAII\s: PIS* VFLLESTItOM * 
FAKA : ESARISTROM : SE ' HIM : AblK ' \EbCLlS VTNV * AllPA TIJ V 
SEPIS : TOTICV ^ COVEIIRIV * &KPV : FEROM * PIIIOM * ESTV : EC .SF . 

cosvTiEs : MA : CA : taianifs: meoix * sistiatifns. 


Decinia die Luiup statiim (saciilii’iuiii) in acLis Vclitruni flat Ksa- 
listro sexbobus, frngibus vino placenta Iba-tcrca pietui (Instrelin^ 
. . Sex. F. CossntiuK MarcAs Cai F. Taranms‘Mcddix : aslicnsis. 


This inscripti)n also, as interpreted by Lanzi, j>re- 
scritles tlie rites of some stattMl sacrifice, and tliouLdi 
in appearance somewhat less barbarous than the two 
preceding, does not seem to have been susceptible of 
a very harmonious utterance. 

The reader "may'be curious to know vrhat the 

(I 

features of tlie Latin mifjht have been about this 


period, since the sister dialects appear to have been 
so rough and uniSolished. Tlic discovery of an an¬ 
cient inscription made in opening the foundations of 
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tlic sacristy of St. Peter’s, in the year 1778, enables 
ns to give him satisfaction on that curious subject. 
It • ^'ontains the liyinn sung by the Sacet'dotes 
Art^ales^" (an order instituted by Itomulus), and 
runs as follows t:— 


I'NOSLASKS JVVA^TE. 
r.NOhLASKS JVVATE. 

NKVF LVKR VEMARMAR SINCVRRMl EIN PLEORI'S 
NEVK I.VEIt, &C. 

SATVR FVFEKE MAItJS LIMEN SALlfxA BERBER. 

SATVR, &C. 

SEMVNES ALTFRMEI ADVOCAl’IT CONCTOb. 

SFMVMFS, ike. 

ENOS MAJIMOR JV VATO. 

ENOS, ike. 

TRIVMPE, TRIVMPE, TRIVMI’E. 

TRIVMPE, ike. 

TRI\ 

The meaning of this Ijymn, according to Lanzi, 
ox])rcssed in ordinary Latin, would bo this— 


■NOS LARES JVVATE. 

NOS LARFS, &t’. 

NEVE LAEREM MAMARS SINES INCVRRERP IN FLORES. 
NEVE, &f‘. 

ADOR F^EHI MARS (ATMON) PESTI-M MARIS SISTE MARS. 
ADOH, ike. 

SKMONES ALTrtlNI ADVOCATE CVNCfTOS. 

SEMONES, ikCm 


NOS MAMVRI JVVATO. . 
NOS, ificc. 


TRIVMPHE, tS:c. 
TRIVMPHE, &C. 
TRIVMPHE, itc. 


* riicsts Avho inarched in procession ihrougWtlie fields, and prayed 
for the incrcabc of the fruits of the earth. 


•f The preface to this ]i) nin alludes to thddances thataceoinpanied 
it:—Saoerdotes januis clusis, accoptis libellft, tiipodavcrunt lu verba 
liccc. Enos Lascs, &c. 

V 


“ The 
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I omit the reasons on wliicli the ingenious inter- 
preter estahlislies liis translation ; hut if the hymns 
and forms (»f prayer prescribed by Romulus or Nrina 
were unintelligible in the reign of Augustus’^, a com¬ 
mentator may be excused if he should mistake their 
meaning at present. In one point Imwevcr all must 
agree, that although this rustic Latin was sup])osed 
to be the language of the Nymphs and of the Fauns, 
it never could have been that of the Graces or of the 
IVIuses.' All these dialecLS, the hitnirian not excepted, 
seem to have been appropriated to religious forms, 
laws, and sepiilcbral iiiserijitiuns. They were never 
einjdoyed in historical relations, and ncv(T timed to 
the lyre of the poet. They remained therefore im- 
eultivated and semi-barbarons, eoniined in proc('ss of 
time to the lower class, and oradnally oblit(‘rated, 
without leaving an}^ monunuait to induce posterity 
to r('grct their loss. 

AVhat progress Latin made in the interim towards 
refinement, we may learn from tlie following ex¬ 
amples ; the first of which is a law ascribed to 
S(Tvius Tullius, but suj)])osed to have undergone 
some change in the orthogra])hy. 

SI 1. I'ARFNTEM. TVER. VEIIRFRIT. AST. OLOE, PLORAsy. JMER. Dl- 
\F.1S. PARENTVM. S.VCER. FisTO. SEI. N\UVS. bACUA. DlVEiS. PARKKTVM. 
EsI'O. * - 

Si jvirciitcni, vcilKTot — iit illi ploriivoiiiit-—(li\ is, <\:c. 

Tkc transition from siiiguhir to plural, and the 


*'■ The priests, having shut tlie doors, and icceived the petitions, 
danced to the follo\Mug wolds 

And ridecdloiig before,il we may credit Polybius, who, spealiing 
of a treaty betwcai t';e Carthaginians and Korftans, made ip the con¬ 
sulship (not of Junius Brutus as the CJ reek historian relates, but) of 
P. Valerius and M. Iloratius, declares that the hiiigua|fc at that 
early period was so dinercnt from the liiitin spoken in his time, tliat 
the most learned Romans found it ejctrcrnely diHieult to explain the 
text of the treaty^. Lib. iii. Kc</>. 7 . 
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neglect of agreeincnt between the verb and the no¬ 
minative, show the unsettled state of the language at 
tlmt period. 

QVI. CORONAM. PARIT. Il'BE PFCVNIAEVF. EJVS. VUtTVTIS EftfiO. 
AJlDVITOll, FT. IPoJ. MORTVO 1*411ENTJBVsgVKJVB. DVM. JNTVS. POSI- 
TV3. ESCIT. FORISQVEP'KRTVIl. SEMAVUKsTO NF.VE. A\R\M. ADl'IO. 
AST SICVI, AVRO, BfNTFS. MNCTI. RSCINI. IM CVM ILO. SEPELIRE. 

f 

VREVE. SEFRAVUESTO. 


This is one of the dcccniviral laws, and of course 
a specimen of the language about a century later than 
the preceding; its orthography may have boon in 
some respects inodeniised, yet it bears sullicient 
marks of antiquity. Thus ardnitor for addatur; 
parcutihunqHojiis for par&nfi/jft.^yde ejus j esclt for 
erit ; forlst/wfi’rtNr for forisi/nc ifferfiir ^ sffraude^to 
^for stnc fr<indi! esto(\.i\ licraf^ ; es‘chtt for eruut; ini 
cum do for oum cum iJlo ; uref^c for urcrevi\ &;c. 

Tlie followin^'ins(;ription records the naval victory 
obtained by Duillius over the Carthaginians: 

F.KC^IONfis. MAXlMOSQl't-^TA(’ESTKATOS. rASTKRTS. 
EXFOCJ VNT. MACEImm. rV(iX ANDOD. CKFET. KNgVE. 
EODEM. ATACES'lMiATOl) prospfre rfm, NAVH)B0S. ^IA- 
KTR. (^OASOLE I’KIMOS. r sFi cLASESCiV.K. NAVALES. 
PRJMOR. ORNAVKT. eVAK^VE. ]:iS XAVEBOS. CEASES. 
rOENJCAS. OMnes putATisvM ES. COPIAS. CARTACINl- 
ENSIS. PRAKSEN TED.maxnmod DICTATORED. OUORVAt. 
]N A ETOl) M A I4I I) PVCXandod wci t . . nv\KIS: Cepet. OVAI 

socjEis sei»j;emr .. triri<:mosqve 'naa^ets xx a\ - 

ROM. cAFTo M. XVMICT, &f. &f, I)(^ aiujfnTOM. CAP- 

TO.M. PRAEDA XVMJill . . CAPTOM AES . . POIil^OD. 


This inscription is of the year of Rome 494, but it 
is conjectured that tlie ortliogrnpby underwent some 
slight alterations in the reign of^lie Enu^ror Claudius, 
when the original coluin^, which liUcnbccn damaged 
by time, was removed, and a new 01 %erected in its 
place, with the ancient inscriptioij engraved upon it. 
'The letters and words in small print were inserted 
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conjecturally l)y Lipsius, to supply tlip Toids which 
time and accident have occasioned in tlie original. In 
correct Latin it would run thus : 

Ijejfiones, maxmiusquc niagistnitus c.istris cllugiuiit. MaccLim 
pugnaiulo ccpit—iiique eodeui iiiagistratii prnspcre rcrn tiavibns 
mari Consul primus gt'ssit classcsquc navalcs piiinus oruavit com- 
que lis navibus classes Puincas ornncs paratissimas copiat Caitlia- 
ginietises pnesentc maxiiiio dictatoic illuruiii in alto mari pugnando 
vicit . . naves ccpit rum sociis septinincs tiircmcsquc naves ,\x 
captum nummi . . . argentum captuiu, iac. &c. &c. 


The following spccimiuis arc taken from the sepul¬ 
chre of the Scipios, a family wliieh exhibits in the 
materials and ornamenta of its tombs, as well as in 
the style of its epitaphs, that noble simplicity which 
seems so long to have distinguished the manners of 
its members. 


CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPM. BARn\TVS. GNAIVOD. PATHE' PIIOGNA- 
rVb : FOKTIS. VIK. bAlMENSQ. jeVOIVS FORM VIKTV1M PARISVMA 

I'VIT-CONSOL. CENSOR. AlOILIb. QVJ-t 1-VIT. APVD. VOS rAVRASlA. 

CISAVNA. SAMNIO CEPIT-SVBICIT OMNE. tVCANAA. OBSlDFbQVE AB- 

DOVCIT . . . 

Cor. Luc. Scip. Barb. Ciieio . , . Cupis forma viitiiti parissima 
(i. 0. par) fuit . . . Cons. Ceiis. ^Jidtlisquc. qui . . . omnem 
Liicaiiium . . ..ubduxit. 

In the names of towns the nominative is put for 
the aoeusative, and in tlie two verbs the present tense 
is Employed for the perfect; a confusion which proves 
that the language had not attained a'" full degree of 
graii^matical accuracy even in® the year 480. Nor 
does it seem to have made miicli progress during the 
years inimCdiately subsequent, as appears from the 
following epitaph of a later date, as it belongs to the 
son of ^ipio,,^^hatus. 

r * 5 ® 

IIONCOINO. PLOIRVME. CObFNTIONT. R. DVONORO. OPTVMO FV1S6E. 
VIRO. LVCIOM. sUpiONr. FILIOS. RAHBATI. CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIB. 
me. FVET. A. IlEC. CEPIT. CORSICA, ALLlllAQVE. VllBE. UEOET. TEMFES" 
TATEBUS. AIDE. MERETO. 
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Hunc ti&tun flttrimi consentiuTit Romie bonorum optimijin fuisso 
viruiii* . Luchiin Scipioneur. Filins Barbati. Cons. Cens. 
hie ftut apud^YOS. Hie cepit Corsicain Aleriamquc urbem. Dedit 
Tftr^statibus sedem merito*. 


L. CORKRLIVS. GN. F. GN. SCIFTO. MAGNA SAFIENTPA, 
MVLTA8QVK. VIRTVTES. AFTATE. QVOM. PAllVA. 
rOBlDET. I^C. SAXSVM. QV^IeI. VITA. DEFFXIT. NON. 

HONOS. HONORE. 18. HIC. S1TV9. QVEl. NVNCQVAM. 

VICTVS. EBT. VIRTVTE. ANNOS CNATV9 XX IS. 

H'. . 113. MANUATV . . NE. QVA. IKATIS. HONORE. 

QVEI. MINVS. SIT^ MANDATVS. 

This epitaph is less simple and more polished than 
the preceding, yet in language inaccurate and con¬ 
fused. 

. . . Magnam Bapiendain . . . a^tate cum . . poebidet . . . 
l ui . , . qui nunquam . . . terris mandatus—ne quaaratis quo- 
^linus lionos sit mandatus. ^ 

The word honos is taken here in two different 
senses, and sigrfMies cipher the honour which results 
from virtue, or that which accompanies magistracy; 
the former Scipio possesstjd, his age did notallow him 
to attain the latter. Mandatus is also used ambi¬ 
guously, tervns mandatus ; honos mandatus. 


QVEI. APICE. INSICiNE DIALIS. FIAMINIS, CESISTEI. 
MOilb. PERFECIT. IVA. VT. KSSF.NT. OMNIA. 

IIRKVIA. HONOS. FAMA. ViRTVSQVE. 
GLORIA* ATQVE. INGF.NIV^M. QVIBY&. SEI. 

IN LONGA L1CV181SKT. TIBI VTIER. ^TA. 
F&CILE. FACTIS. 8VPERASES GLgKlAM 
MAJOUVM. QVA. I^. LVBKNS- TE. IN. GREMIV. 
bClFIO. RECIPIT. TERRA. PVBLI. PROGNATTM. 
PVBLIO. CORNELl. 


Qui apicem iusignem . • . gessisti—si . . . licuieset tibi uti 
. . . su]>er£i8se8 . , . gi'emium . . . Cornclio. % 

"Hi 

N«twithstanding some «confusion m the termimf- 

• Tl^e authenticity of this epitaph bas*been disputed by some 
antiquaries, but it is now, I believe, univers^ly admitted. 
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tions, the improvement in the language is here very 
visible; the expression is neat ) the sentiments noble. 
Publius Scipio had no children, but added to the 
glory of the name by the adoption of the Lesser 
Africanus. 


GN. CORNELIVS. GN. F. SCIPIO. IIISP^lNVS. 

PR. AID. tVR. Q. TR. MIL. II. X. VIR, LI, IVOIS 

Xy VIR. SAC. FAC. 

VIRTVTRS. GENERIS. MIEI8. MOlilBVS. ACCTMVLAFI. 
PHOGENIEM. GFNVl. FACTA. PATRIS. PFTIFI. 

MAJORVM. OBTENVl. LAVDF.M. VT. SlUF.I. ME. ESSE 

CREaTVM. 

LAETFNTV'll. STIRPEM. NOBILITAVIT. HONOR. 

Litibus Judicandis . . saciis facicndis . . meis moribus . . . 
facta patris aspexi-''Obtinui . . sibi . . 

With similar marks of an imperfect language, this 
inscription equals, perhaps surpasses, the preceding 
one in loftiness of sentiment. Both the one and the 
other are aupcrior in thonght and trXpression to the 
epitaph of Africanus, composed by Ennius : 

Hie cst illc situs, cui nemo civi neqiic hostia 
Quivit pro factis reddere oprae pretium*. 

The reader will observe, in most of these specimens, 
which trace the language down to the year of Rome 
600 , a neglect of the accusative termin.ation in M ; 
the eaJclusion of diphthongs ; the promiscuous use of 
O iPor U ; of E, for I; of the nominative for the accu¬ 
sative, and sometimes of the present for the pastall 
symptoms of a dialect tending to modern Italian. 
Now, if the language was thus unsettled even in 
Rome itself, we may form some conception of its 
very imperfect state in the provinces. Not to speak 
of the table®/^f^ugubium (which Lanzi supposes to 

• Here lies the illustrious chief, to whom alike « 

His countr}%^and his country's enemies 

Fail'd to do j ustice for his great deserts. 
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be of the sixth or beginning of the seventh age of 
Rome) in which wo find pvsi svbra screiito EST(5*VM/i 
scriptum est\ we have an inscription copied 
froiti an altar found in the sacred grove of Pisaurum, 


wliich may give some id( 
in the country.^ 

FERONIA STATETIO DBDE 

LIBRO 

APOT^KNEI 

SALVTE 

DEI. MARICA 

MATRF. MATVTA. DONO DFDRO 
^TATRONA MAMVRfA. POLA. Ll- 
VIA. DFDA 

JVNONF RE . MATROMA 
PISAVRKAl UONO DEDRO 


of the dialect then current 

• 

Ferouiae Statetius dedit 

Idbero 

Apolhni 

Sgluti 

Dcoc Maricae 

Matri Matutaa done dederunt Ma- 
troiia;, &c. . . . Paula . . . 
Dida. 

Junonc icpinsp'matronuc 
Pisavirenscs doiu) dederunt 


The reader may imagine that he is perusing an 
inscription in modern Italian. , 

I will close tl^^se examples with two specimens of 
ancient Latin, the one a prayer, the other an epitaph, 
both of exquisite beauty. 


Mars patcr^ te precor (juwsoqae^ vti tu morhos 
risos invtsosqae^ viduertatem^ castitadhicm^ calamita- 
teiu^ internperiasque prvhibessis^ nti la •fneges^ 
rnenta^ rireta^ virgnltaqac (fvandlre^ heneque evenire^ 
sinas^ pasiorcspecuaque salva servassls*. 


This form of grayer is takcif from Cato, and though 
clad in moderm orthography, yet it breathes the inno¬ 
cence and dignity of the early ages. 

The epitaph was discovered some years ago at 
XTrbisalia (anciently Urls Salvia^ a town near Tolen- 
tina, in Pieenum), and merits the encomium whicli 

* Father Mars, I pray and implore ttiee ihilFmou wouldst tura 
away from ua diseases, seen and iiffseen, destitution, desolation, dis- 
ticbS, and violence ; that thou woiildst bu(r<f' the huitsof tlit'iaith, 
corn, grass, and young trees, to increase ^id thrive, and wouldpt 
preserve shepherds and their flocks in safety. 

F 2 
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Laiizi bestows upon it, <per Vaurea dniplicita cd 
cleganza^. 

C. TVnPlDl. V, F, HOR. 

C. TVRPIDIVS. C F. SEVERVS. F. T, A XVI. 

PARENTIBVS PRAESiniVM, AMICEIS. GAVDIVM 
POLLICITA. PVFUI. V HTVS. INDIGNE. OCCIDIT 
QVOIVS, FAIVM. ACFRBVM ; POPVLVS. ^iNDIONF,. 

T\L1T 

MAGNOQVE. FLETV. FVNVS. PROSECVTVS. ESTf. 

Friday, September tbe third, about seven in the 
morning, we set out from FlorcnccJ, and crossing 

■ I - ■ MM m t, ■ — ■ Ml Ml ■ - —— I - I I —— ■ « 

* For gol(l«‘ii sim])Iinty and olcgaTHr. 

't' Cams Tiirjndus, a youth wliost* opfiimg virtues promised to be 
the suppoit of Ills pa eiils, and the delight of Ins friend,s, met with 
an unwoithy end. The peojde were indignant at liia triiel fate, 
and crlehrated his funeral ^Mth deep lanicntaLious. 

t 1 ha\e said nothing eithei of the court oi the state of soriety ai 
Florence Our governiii®nt had not acknowledgi'd tlie title ol 
King of Etruria, and had sent no minister ii tlie new sovcieign ; 
we had tlu-refore no regular meant, ol jxresentutioii, and thought 
proper to deelnie the olleis of {lie French iinuistci (General Clarke) 
to sn]>ply th(‘ deficienev. 

Tlie higher classes of Florence moeteveiv evening at the Caswo, 
a mode of intercouise winch nearly piceludes the necessity ol dome^ 
tic visit,s. Some houses howevei were still open to strangers wlicn 
duly introduced,' among others that of Madame d’Albany. The 
celebrated A hi en wa.s the sonl of tin’s circle; that is, Avhile tlie roin 
versation was earried on in Italian. If French was spoken, he 
observed an indignant silence. In this respect I applaud liis spint 
and his ]>.atnotism.t' We praise the Gi’ccks for having maintained the 
dignity of their divine duilect, in o]>posjtion to thc*iuajesty of the iin- 
perh’^ idiom ; and wFpr.aise them jnstjy, for to their well-founded 
piide Ve owe in part the possession of the most perfect vehicle of 
thought perhaps ever invented ■ and shall we censuie the Italians, if 
speaking the most harmonious language known among civilised na¬ 
tions, they reject a foreign jargon witli contempt, especially when 
that jargoil is made an instrument of slavery ijnd a tool of atheism ? 
Ilapjiy would it nnvC’bcen for Sjaiin, Germany, Austria, and Prussia, 
if their nobles had imitated the Aigh-miiided Alficri. In truth, to 
the iAhahitants of these^devoted countries, French is become the cup 
of Circe ; he who imbibes it forgets his God, his country, his very 
nature, and becomes Epicuri de yrege porous. 
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the fertile plain that encircles the city, directed our 
course towards the Apennines, that rose heforc us in 
vjyious broken forms, with their lower regions green 
and*inhabited, and their upper parts rocky, brown, 
and desolate. We Y)asscd through Campi, -a very 
pretty village. It is suppgsed to occupy the site of 
a town called Kd Solnria^ while the river that inter¬ 
sects it, and anotlier stream tliat falls into the former 
a little above it, retain their ancient names, and arc 
called the Bisenzio and Marina. 

Wt5 changed horses at Prato, a post and a half 
from Florence, an episcopal town, not large, but well 
built and lively. It has several manufactures. Its 
princi])al square is called the Piazza do" Mcrcatale, and 
its greatest ornament is the catliedral, an edifice of 
jrnarble, but of a style heavy and bordcTino- upon 
Saxon. A sort of pulpit, ])laettd at one of its angles 
on the outside, €.11 of tine marble, with its canopy, is 
of a graceful form, and presents some wcll-wrouglit 
but singular groups on its panels. 

We next came to IMstoia, a siiioo and a half farther 
on, an ancient city, still retaining its ancient name, 
at least with a slight variation (the omission of the 
r in Pht.orlii) ; it is, as all the old towns of Italy 
are, an e])iscopal see, is remarkably well built, and 
from the unusual wideness of its streets, and the soli¬ 
dity of its edifices, appears both airy and magnificent. 
Among these*buildings tlio principal arc, tlie cathe¬ 
dral, the church called Del Umilita, and tlie senwiary. 
Tlie dome of the first, the front or rather the vesti¬ 
bule of the second, and the general disposition of the 
third, are much admired. I must observe^that the 
estahlishmeiiis ‘’called seminaries ip^wtftaly and in 
France, are not merely ^academies or school^ but 
colleges, where the young clergy %.rc instructed in the 
peculiar duties of their profession^ under the inspec¬ 
tion of the bishop, during three years |ircvlous to the 
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time of their receiving holy orders. Hence each 
dioceso has its seminary, which is always in H:be 
episcopal city,and generally contiguous to the bishop’s 
palace. There arc two public libraries. Pis^oia, 
though ancient, can boast of no antiquities, nor indeed 
of any classical distinctran, ivnless the defeat and 
destruction of Chitiline and his band of rebels, which 
took pljice in its territory, can be deemed a trophy. 
The river Ambrone flows close to the town. The 
country around is not only fertile and well culti¬ 
vated, but unusually picturesque; on the one side 
lie rich plains, on the other rises a ridge of hills, that 
partake all tlie characteristic beauties of the parent 
Apennines, and /^resent towns, villages, and villas, 
rising in the midst of woods along their sides, with 
churches, convents, and castles, crowning their sum¬ 
mits. « 

At a little distance from Pistoia,‘^'we quitted the 
plain of Florence, and entering a defile, continued for 
some miles to wind bc^tween steep bills, all waving 
witli foliage and enlivened by habitations. Shortly 
after we crossed the steep at Seravallc, and were much 
struck with jthe romantic villages - and castles that 
crown its pinnacles : then descending into another 
plain, we changed horses at Bergiano, and passed 
through Pescia, a smaljl but very neat town, with a 
handsome bridge over a river of the sainc appellation. 
It is to he remembered that the road wliich w'o are 
now 6n is the ancient communication between Flo¬ 
rence and Lucca, and that Pescia corresponds to a 
place called Ad Martis, from a temple whose ruins 
were probably einplojfed in the construction of the 
njiodem towilT^ At no great distance‘from Pescia, the 
road traverses another ridge of hills shaded by groves 
of ojit and chesnutC Descending thence, we crossed 
a most fertile plain for about five miles, and at %ight 
o’clock in the evening entered Lucca. 
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LUCCA. 

% 

This is^one of the most ancient in Italy; the 
era of its foundation and the name of the founder are 
equally unknown; it bel^^nged originally to the 
Etrurians, an(f was taken from them by the Ligu¬ 
rians. It was colonised by the Romans about one 
hundred and seventy years before the birth of our 
JiOrd, and from that period began to rise in import¬ 
ance and in celebrity. The most remarkable event, 
however, that distinguished it in ancient times was 
the interview whi(?li took place here between Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassns ; an interview which attracted 
half the senate and nobility of Rome, and for a time 
fcgave to a provincial town the pomp and splendour of 
the capital. The reason which^indiiced CtBsar to fix 
upon Lucca foi^. this interview, was because, being 
in Liguria, fjwas in his province, and lying at the 
same time on tlie southern side of the -Apennines, it 
might be visited by his friends and partisans from 
Rome without inconvenience. 

From the fall of the empire, or rather from the 
destruction of the kingdom of the Goths, Lucca 
seems to have betm governed by princes of its own. 
From one of^these princes or dukes, Adalberto il 
Ricco, who reigned in the beginning of the tenth 
century, tho*royal family of England is supposed 
by Muratori to have'derived its origin, throiigfi the 
princes pf Este. The magnanimous Countess Ma¬ 
tilda, who made so conspicuous a figure in Italy 
during the eleventh century, and rendered the 
Roman See such important seyviceayOiiift born prin¬ 
cess of Lucca. From the death of this princess, 
which took ])laco in the beginning of the twelfth 
contHry, Lucca has enjoyed, with the exception of a 
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few interval^ of domestic usurpation, the lionours of 
independence and the advantages of a republican 
government. These advantages are sufficiently con¬ 
spicuous : in the first place, in the cleanliness of the 
streets, and in the excellent police established in the 
city, in the industry of tAic inhabitants, and in the 
high cultivation of the country ; in tlie general secu¬ 
rity and confidence that reign not in the town only, 
but even in the villages, and the rect‘S8es of the 
mountains; anti in fine, in the extraordinary popu¬ 
lation of the territory, and in the ease and the opu¬ 
lence of its inhabitants. The government is strictly 
aristocratical, but the nobility who engross it are 
distinguished neither by titles nor privileges : their 
only prerogative is their birth—^thc most natural and 
least eijviable of all personal distinctions. In this^ 
respect, indeed, the J^ucchesi, like the Venetians, 
seem to have inherited the maxims m their common 
ancestors the Romans, and acknowlcdgiS^, like them, 
the privilege of blood, give it rank and pre-eminence 
without encumbering it with pngearitry and parade : 
apud Ito7nanos vis hnperii valct^ mania transmit- 
tuntiir *. 

One advantage the Lucchesi enjoy, peculiar to 
themselves, an advantage which, though highly de¬ 
sirable, was seldom attained by the ancient common¬ 
wealths, whether Grc(;k or Roman—the cordial and 
uninterrupted union of the j)eople and their governors. 
Public good seems at Lucca to be the prime, the 
only object of government, without the least indirect 
glance at cither private interest or even corporate dis- 
tinction.fl^ With motives so pure, and conduct so 
disinterested^’Ski. nobles are justly considered as tlie 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 31.^—“ Amongst the Homans the energy ol 
empire is preserved in itj full vigour; empty iiicunibraiices cast 
away.” 
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fathers of the repuLlic, and are looked up to witli 
sentiments of gratitude and of reverence. One of 
tli« grand features of true republican liberty, the 
constant and perpetual predominance of the law, is 
here peculiarly visible. It protects all without dis¬ 
tinction, and deprives all alike of the means of attack 
or annoyance; hence the noble as well as the plebeian 
is disarmed, and like the Komans of old, obliged to 
look, not to bis sword, but to the law for defence and 
redress ; the least deviation from justice meets with 
prompt and rigorous punishment. 

At Lucca, as in England, rank is no protection ; 
it only rcnd(Ts the offence and the punishment more 
notorious. Hence, tlioiigli the pc(fple Ijavc much of 
the courage, perhaps of the fierceness, of liberty, yet 
•crimes and deeds of violence arc rare, and thp quar¬ 
rels and murders that so often occur in other cities 
of Italy arc Iif^e unknown ; a circumstance that 
proves, if proofs were wanting, that the Italians 
owe their vices to the negligence, the folly, and 
sometimes, perhaps, to the wickedness of their go¬ 
vernments. Another vice with which the Italians 
are roproaclicd, (unjustly, in my opinion,) idleness, 
and its concomitant beggary, arc banished from 
Lucca and its territory, Notio, even among the 
nobles, appcaj* exorbitantly, rich, but none seem 
poor ; th(* taxes are light, provisidVis cheap, .and 
competency is within the reach of mery individual. 

Tho teriitory of Lucca is about forty-three Eflglish 
miles in length, and sixteen in breadth ; of this terri¬ 
tory about two-thirds are coin]>risod in the moun¬ 
tains and defiles, the remainder forms the ^iclicious 
plain immediately round the city. this littje 

territory contains a population of about one hundred 
and forty thousand souls, a population far surpassing 
that bf double the same extent in the neighbouring 
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provinces, tlioiigli under the same climate, and blessed 
with superior fertility. The ditFerence so honourable 
to lAicca is the result, and at the same time the euk)- 
gium, of republican government. But why shouldl en¬ 
large upon the liberty and the prosperity of Lucca ? 
The republic of Lucca, .dike Rome and Athens, is 
now a name. The French cursed it with i\ie\T pro¬ 
tection ; at their .approach liberty vaiiislied and pro¬ 
sperity withered away. Tliese generous allies only 
changed the form of government, quartered a few 
regiments on the town, obliged the inhabitants to 
clothe and pay them, and cried out Viva la 
Repuhlica *. 

The city of Lucca isihree miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a rampart beautifully pLanted all 
around, and converted into a spacious and delightful 
public walk, for thero is room for carriages, similar 
but superior to the ramparts of DvAiay, Cam bray, 
and other fortresses in French and Austrian Flanders 
previous to the late w.ar. I'licse w.alls thus covered 
with lofty trees conceal the city, and give it at a dis¬ 
tance the appearance of a fon^st, with the tower of 
the cathedral like an abbey rising in the centre. 
The town is well built, but no edifice in particular 
can be considered as rem.arkable. The catlicdnal was 
erected in the eleventh .century, and, as a mixture of 
the heavy Saxon stylo, as we are pleased to call it, 
and^he light arnbesque, has no sni.a!! claim even to 
beauty. The exterior is cased with marble, and 
ornamented with row s of little .arclies. In the inside 
the buttresses that form the arcades of the nave arc 
thick aad clumsy ; but they support a second range 
of arcades,'coit.-lsting of pointed arches, light and 
airy in themselves, and ornamented with fretwork of 
admirable grace an^i delicacy. _ 


* Long live the Republic. 
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The immediate vicinity of Lucca is a smooth plain, 
as well planted, cultivated, and t'mbellished, as in¬ 
cessant industry can make it. The remaining pa;‘t, 
that*i8, the principal portion of the republican terri¬ 
tory, is mountainous, and the traveller has an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing its scemery on his way to the 
celebrated baths of Lucca. These baths are about 
fourteen miles from the city in a north-westerly 
direction, in the windings of the Apennines. The 
road to them, having traversed tl)e j)lain of Lucca, 
watered by the Serebio, still continues to trace its 
banks, and at Ponte Amoriano enters the defile 
through which that stream descends' from the moun¬ 
tains. Tliis bridge and t\vo others*higher up are of 
a very singular form, consisting of two very high 
«rchcs, very narrow, extremely steep, with a descent 
in the middle between the arches; they are cal¬ 
culated only f(»' foot passengers and mules. The 
era of their construction has not yet been ascertained. 
Some suppose that they were erected in the sixth 
century hy Narses ; others, with more probability, 
assign them to the eleventh, and to the Countess 
IVlatilda. Their grotesque appearance harmonises 
wdth the romantic^ scenery that surrounds them ; 
hanks lined with poplars, hold hills covered with 
woods, church^'s, and villas gljttering through groves 
of cypress. From hemee the defile continues without 
interrii])tion to the baths, while thei)ordering moun¬ 
tains sometimes advance and sometimes rd^ede, 
increasing however in elevation, without any dimi¬ 
nution of their verdure and foliage. 

• The village of Dei Bagni stands in the bottom of 
a valley, on thfi banks of tl)t‘ the batiks 

themselves, with the lodgitig-bonses round them, are 
on the declivity of the hill. view from thence 

extends over a dell deep, broken, and shagged with 
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trees; a torrent rolling over a rocky bottom ; the 
hills all clad in forests of chesnut; at a distance, and 
above all, the pyramidal summits of the cloud-capped 
Apennines. The baths are indeed in the very heart 
of these mountains, but surrounded rather with the 
beautiful than the grand fejxturcs of their scenery. 
These baths do not ap[)ear to be a place of gay fashion¬ 
able resort, or likely to furnish much social aniuse- 
ment; but such persons as retire for purposes of 
liealth or improvement, may find here tolerable 
accommodations, and a country to the highest 
degree picturesque and interesting. The road from 
Lucca is good, but on the sides of the hills some¬ 
times too narrow, and too near the edge of the 
precipice. 

■ The, arts and sciences that generally accompany 
liberty have long Hour: si led at Lucca ; so much indeed, 
that these repiihJicans are siqiposecl-'^to be endowed 
with more sagacity, and better adapted to mental 
pursuits, than the other Ltriirians, however high 
their natural advantages in this respect are rated. 
The fact seems to ho, that the higher class at Lucca, 
as in England, are obliged to qualify themselves for 
the administration of public affairs, and are there¬ 
fore impelled to improvement by a stimulus not felt 
in other Italian governments. This circumstance 
renders informlitiou not only necessary but fashion¬ 
ably, ]nakes it st mark of rank and distinction, and 
difhfscs it very generally over the wliole territory. 
It is accompanied, as usual, by a spirit of order, 
decency, cleanliness, and even politeness, which raise 
the Lmichesi far above their countrymen not blessed 
>vith a'sinitt^f®g^oven^ment. 

' The river, which intersects the plain and almost 
bathes the walls c5f Lucca, is now called the Serchio, 
but is suj)i)osed by Cluverius to have been anciently 
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named the Ausar ; a little stream not far from tlic 
gate of Lucca on the road to Pisa, still retains the 
appellation of Osore. The road between these cities 
run5 mostly at the foot of high-wooded hills, over 
a rich well-watered level, thickly inhabited, and 
extremely well^ cultivated. « 


CHAPTER y. 

Pisa —1 Ls Histoi y—Edifices—Batlis—University—Port. 

Pisa appears to great advantage at some distance, 
presenting the swelling dome of its cathedral, 
attended by its ba]:)ti^tcry on one side, and the 
singular form of the leaning tower on the other, 
•with various lesser domes and towers .around or in 
piTspective. • 

This city stTliids in a fertile plain^ bounded by 
the neighbouring Apennines on the north, and on 
the south o})en to tlie Tyrrhenian Sea. The fancy 
loves to trace the orio-iu of Ihsa back to the storied 
period that followed the Trojan war, and to connect 
its history with the fate of the Grecian chiefs, .and 
particularly wath the w.aiiderings of the venerable 
!Nestor. This commencement, which at first sight 
appe.ars like a classic tale foined merely to amuse 
tin; imagin.atign, rcsts upon the authority of Strabo *, 
and may be admittei^ at least as a ^irob.ability. ^ At 
all events the * 

Alphcoc ah origine Pisao 

Prbs Etrubca boloT, Virc. Ailn. x. 17 t>. 

enjoys the double glory of being one of tiiie most 
ancient cities of* Etruria, and *of de^ft^v^ilfg its nanjo 

* Lib. V. 

T Pisa, a town on fair Etniiia’s shoie, 

That drew from Elis its proud origin. 
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and its origin from the Olj^pic Pisa on the banks 
of the Alpheus. 

Though always considerable, whether as forming 
one of the Etruscan tribes, or afterwards honourea 
with a Roman colony,' yet' Pisa did not arrive at 
the zenith of its fame till tlie records of ancient times 
were closed, and the genius of Rome and liberty 
seemed for ever buried under the ruins and the bar¬ 
barism of the middle ages. At that period, •ppa- 
rently so unj)ro)>itious, the flame burst forth, and 
again kindled the slumbering spirit of Italian free¬ 
dom. Pisa was not the last that roused itself to 
activity ; it asserted its independence at an early 
period, and in the tenth century blazed forth in all 
the glory of a mighty and victorious republic. Its 
numerous fleets rode triumphant on the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and CorsicvjL and Sardinia, the Saracens 
on the coasts of Africa, and the sovereign of 

Cartluige, bowed beneath its power. Captive kings 
appeared before its senate; the Franks in Palestine 
and in Egypt owed their safety to its prowess; and 
Naples and Palermo saw ith flags.unfurled on their 
towers. Pontiffs and emperors courted its alliance, 
and acknowledired its efleeftive services: and the 
glory of Pisa, twice ten centuries after its founda¬ 
tion, eclipsed the fame of its Grecian parent, and 
indeed rivalled * the achievements of Sparta herself, 
and of all the cities of Peloponncsns united. 

F/uring this era of glory, not conquest only but 
commerce introduced opulence and splendour into 
the city; its walls were extended and strengthened; 
its streets were widened and adorned with palaces, 
and its rebuilt in a style of magnificence 

that even now astonishes Jio traveller, and attests 
the former fortunes of Pisa. A population of one 
hundred and fifty tliousand inhabitants filled its vast 
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precincts with life an^miniation, and spread ferti¬ 
lity and riches over fm whole territory. Such was 
it| state during the eleventh, twelfth, and great part 
of the thirteenth centuries, after which the usurpation 
of domestic tyrants fiAt, and next the victories of 
the Genoese, broke tlie spirit of its citizens. Then 
tlie treachery of its princes, witli the intcrference and 
deceitful politics of France, undermined its freedom, 
and at length the intrigues of the Medici completed 
its ruin, and enslaved it to its rival Florence. 

Liberty had now fled for ever from Pisa, and com¬ 
merce, arts, sciences, industry, and enterprise, soon 
followed ; languor and despair spread their deadening 
influence over the city and its territory, and still con¬ 
tinue to prey upon its resources. While the ncigh- 
J)oiiring Lucca, not so glorious but more fortunate, 
still retains its opulence and jts population* Pisa, 
enslaved and i 4 £iipoverished, can count only fifteen 
thousand inhabitants within the w^de circumference 
of her walls ; a number which in the days of her pro¬ 
sperity would l^vc been insufficient to man one-half 
of her galleys, or to guard her ramparts during the 
watches of the night. 

At the very same period when the streets of Pisa 
were crowded with citizens, Sienna counted one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and Florence herself 
could boast of*four hundred thousand. These cities 
were then tlft’ce independent rep Indies. The two 
former were subjugated by the latter, and wero*^oon 
reduced, the one to tliirty, the other to twenty thou¬ 
sand inhahitants. Victorious Florence is in her 
turn enslaved hy her dukes ; and lo ! four hundred 
thousand free citizens dwindled intj^:’:j^ thousand 
slaves! t 

Pisa covers ap inclosure of near seven miles m 
circumfereneo : the river interse!;ts and divides it 
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into tw(5 parts nearly equal ^le quays on both sides 
are wide, lined with edificl^^n general stately and 
liandsome, and united by three bridges, one of wlijch 
(that in the middle) is of marble, As the st5ream 
bends a little in its course, H gives a slight curve to 
the streets that border it, and adds so much to the 
effect and beauty of the persjiective,* that some tra¬ 
vellers prefer the Lungarno (for so the quays are 
called) of Pisa to that at Florence. The streets are 
wide, particularly well paved, with raised flags for 
foot passengers, and the houses arc lofty and good- 
looking. There are several palaces not defleieiit either 
in style or magnifieenco. 

Ainonor its churches the traveller cannot fail to 

O ^ 

observe a singular edifice on the banks of the Arno 
called^Santa Maria della 8j)ina*^ (from part of ouf 
Saviour's crown of thorns said to lie preserved tliere) 
—it is nearly square, low, and ciV an agpearance 
whimsical and grotesque rather than beautiful. It 
is cased with black and white marble. Two great 
doors with round arehes form its., entrance; over 
each portal rises a pediment; tluj other end is sur¬ 
mounted by three obelisks crowned with statues ; 
the comers, the gable-ends, and indeed the side walls, 
are decorated witli ])innacles, consisting each of four 
little marble jullars, sui)porting as many pointed 
arches with their angular gables, and forming a 
canopy to a statue standing in the niiddle of the 
pillai's; they all terminate in little obelisks adorned 
with fretwoBk. I mention this building merely for 
its singularity, and as a specimen of that species of 
architeqture which the Italians called Gotico Mo- 
resco (ModfteWjiothi'C), introduced''into Italy in the 
eleventh century, and, asf its name seems to import, 

* Suj^posed to havf been erected An/ 1230, and repaired 
An. 1300. 
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probably borrowed from the East by the merchants 
of the coToinercijil repuldics 

But the finest group of buildings of this descrip¬ 
tion, perhaps in the world, is that which Pisa presents 
to the contemplation of tlie traveller in her cathedral, 
and its attendai^ edifices, tlfe baptistery, the belfry, 
and the cemetery. These fitbrics are totally detached, 
occupy a very considerable space, and derive from 
their insulated site an additional nifignificence. They 
are all of the same materials, that is, of marble, all 
nearly of the same era, and, excepting the cloister of 
the cemetery, in the same style of architecture. 

The cathedral is the grandest, as it is the most 
ancient. It was begun in the middle, and finished 
before the end, of the eleventh century. It stands on 
OAplatform raised five steps above the level ©f the 
ground, and formed of great fla^s of marble. The 
sides are dividcdr'iiito three stories, all adorned with 
marble half-pillars ; the undermost support a row of 
arches; the second a cornice under tlic roof of the 
aisles ; the tliird bear another row of arches and the 
roof of tlie nave. The front consists of five stories, 
formed all of half-pillars supporting semicircular 
arches; the cornices of the first, second, and fourth 
stories, run all round the edifice: the third story oc¬ 
cupies the space, which corresponds with the roof of 
the aisles, and ^he fifth is contained in tlie pediment. 
In the central point of ^section (for tlfb church forms 
a Latin cross) rises the dome supported by columns 
and arches, which are adorned with pediments and 

* I must here observe, that theio are in Italy two species of 
Gothic, the Gotico JSforcsco (M<)ori«.h-C!othic)*in the Go/?co^ 
7'edesco (Gcrmiui-Gothir) ; the fmmev may have been impoitcd 
from the Kast; the latter seems, as.its name implies, to have been., 
borrowed from the Germans, The lattei app'^ars to be an improNC- 
ment upon the former. 
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pinnacles surmounted witli sfetues. The dome itself 
is low and elliptic. The interior consists of a nave 
and double aisles, with choir and transept. • The 
aisles arc formed by four rows of columns of oriental 
granite. The altar and the piiljut rest upon porphyry 
pillars ; the jjallory around the dome is in a very 
i^ht and airy style. The roof of tlic chureli is not 
arched, but of wood divided into cornpartinents, and 
gilt; a mode extrenudy ancient, and observable in 
many of tlje early cliurclies The doors are bronze, 
linely sculptured, tliongli infta‘ior in boldness of rilirro 
and delicacy of toiicli to those of tlie Baptistery of 
Florence. Tlioro are sevca'al })ictur(‘s of eminent 
masters ; but the iusignificanee of the subjects, which 
are too r)fteii obscure and h'gendary, takes away in 
no small degn'C from the interest wdiich they might 
otherwise ins])ire. 

On the oveiiin^ of our arrival, tins imuienso fahrie 

o ^ ^ 

was illuminated, in e<)m])liinent to tin? king of Ftrii- 
ria, wdio was expected to olfiT up liis devotions then' 
on his arrival from Florence. As the ta])(‘rs waire 
almost iuumnerahle, and their arrangement extremely 
heautifnl, thi; cileet was to us at least novel and 
a.stonishino\ Illuminations indeed, whcilier in 
churches or in theatres, are nowliere so well managed 
as in Italy ; ro ex]uai^e is s])ared ; t.4,pcrs are stjuan- 
deri^d with j)rodinality; all the architectural varieties 
of^ho hall or ediiice arc marked by lights ; and tlie 
curves of the arches, the lines of the cornices, and 
tlie nourishes of the cajiitals, are converted into so 
many waving Haines ; so that wo iKAvliere meet with 
such mag’, ’thjent sl^J^Ys and surprising combinations 


* Tins edilifv has thiniagcd hy fires jnoro than once, hul 
always repiiireil with ^icat care, and with the utmost attention to its 
onyiual form and ornaments. 
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of lights as at Rome, Naples, Venice, and the other 
grgat cities of Italy. 

The Baptistery, whicli, as in all the ancient Italian 
churclies, is separated from the cathedral, stands 
about fifty ])aces from it, full in front. It is raii^ed 
on three steps, ^s circular, and surmounted with a 
graceful dome. It h;is two stories, formed of hall- 
])iliars siipj)OJ‘tlng round arches; the undermost is 
t(Tminated by ahold cornica*; the second, where tlh' 
pillars stand clost'r, and tlu^ arches are smaller, runs 
uj) into niiinherless higli ])e(liments and pinnacles, all 
toj)])ed by statues. AIkjvc ihese, rises a third story 
witlnMit either pillars or arches, hift losing itsdf in 
high pointed pediments with ])iimaeles, crowned again 
Aj^ith statues without nund)er. The dome is^iriter- 
seet(’d by long lilies of \ (‘ry ]>roiiiin{‘iit stone fretwork, 
all meeting in iW'ttle eorniee near the top, and ter¬ 
minating in another little dome which hears a statue 
of 8t. -John the Bajitlsl, the titular saint of all sueh 
edifices. Tlu' interior is admiied for its jiroportioii. 
Eight granite eoliiinns form the under story, which 
supports a second eoinp(is('(l of sixteiai niarhlc jiillar*^ ; 
on this rests the dome*, ((mho or d('sk for r(‘ad- 

iiig is of most beautiful marble, ujiln'ld by t(‘n litth' 
granite pillars, and a<loriied Avith bai!so riJieros^ re- 
inarkahlc rather for th(‘ era aiul the seitljitor than tor 
their intrinsic iln rit. Tlu* font is als(^marhle, a great 
octagon vase, raised oif three ste]^s and divided ftito 
live compartments, the largest of Avliieli is in the 
middle. The doiiu* is famous for its echo; the sides 
]>roduee the well-known ellect of whispcTing galleries. 
This edifice, whifh is the comiif!)n hajWlpiot;f^ry of the, 
city, as there is no other ffuit in I’lsa, was erected 
about the middle of the twelfth century by the citi¬ 
zens at large, who, by a voluntary suhscriptiori of a 
Jiorino of each, defrayed the expenses. 
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Wc no\C proceed to the Campanile or belfry, which 
is the celebrated leaning tower of Pisa. It stands 
at the end of the cathedral opposite to the baptistery, 
at about the same distance. It consists of eight 
stories, formed of arclu’s supported by pillars, and 
divided by cornices. The undermosfis closed up, the 
six others are open galleries, and the uppermost is of 
less diameter, because it is a continuation of the in- 
w.ard wall, and surrounded not by a gallery but by 
an iron balustrade only. The elevation of the whole 
is about one hundred and eighty feet. The staircase 
winds through the inward wall. 

The form and'-proportion of this tower are grace¬ 
ful, and its materials, which are marble, add to its 
beauty ; but its grand distinction, which alone gives 
it somucir celebrity, is a defect which disparages the 
work, though it may enhance the Jv ill of the archi¬ 
tect, and by its novelty arrest the attention. I allude 
to its inclination, which exceeds fourteen feet from 
the perpendicular. The cause of this architectural 
phenomenon has occasioned some debate, while many 
ascribe it to accident, and many to design ; the 
former is now the generally received opinion. The 
ground at Pisa and all around it, is rather wet and 
8waTn])y, and may easily have yielded under edifices 
of such elevation and weight; and ‘indeed, if I am 
not mistaken, the cathedral and baptistery themselves 
ha%e a slight and almost imperceptible inclination 
southward ; a circumstance wliicli if ascertained, as 
it easily might be, would leave no doubt, if any could 
bo supposed to remain, as to the cause of the devia¬ 
tion from’ pgrj\endicularity observable in the Campa¬ 
nile. However, though -the unequal sinking of the 
foundation may have been the cause of this singula¬ 
rity, it yet appears that it took place before the ter¬ 
mination of the edifice; and that the architect had 
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the courage to continue the work, notwithstanding 
so alarming a symptom, and the skill to counteract 
its consequences. This is inferred from the observji- 
ti/in* that the uppermost story diverges much less 
from the perpendicular line than the others, and seems 
to have been constructed as a sort of counterpoise. 
A French traveller carries this idea still farther, and 
supposing that the foundation gave way when the 
edifice had been raised to the fourth story, pretends 
th.at the architect, to restore the equilibrium, gave 
the pillars on the leaning side a greater elevation. 
This representation, as far as it regards the fifth and 
sixth stories, is inaccurate. At all events, whatever 
cause produced the effect, the result equally evinces 
the solidity of the edifice and the judguieiit of the 
architect, as it has now stood more than six hundred 
y^ears, without the least appearance of fissure or 
decay. ^ * 

Ruituiaquc semper 

Stat (rairum) moles*. Lucan. Pliars. iv. 

The three edifices which I have described, stand 
in a line, and appear together in full view; but the 
cemetery lies on the_ north side of the cathedral and 
baptistery, and •seems ratlier a grand boundary than 
a detached edifice. It is raised like the others on 
steps, and is adorned like the undermost story of the 
cathedral with’pillars and arches and.a similar cor¬ 
nice. The gate is decorated with high pinnacles. 
Within is an oblong square, inclosed in a most qjftg- 
nificent gallery or cloister, formed of sixty-two 
arcades, or r|ithcr windows, of the most airy and 
delicate Gothic work imaginable. This gallery is 
both lofty and wide, flagged, iind bjyIt j^jnfirely of 
white marble, adorned ^ith paintings almost arf 


* And, wondrous to behold, 

Stands ever linn, though threatening still to fall. 
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ancient as the cdifjcc, and highly interesting, because 
forming part of the history of the art itstdf. It is also 
furnished with many Roman mrcophagl cind inscrip¬ 
tions, and ennobled by the tom])s of several illustrious 
persons, natives of Pisa, ami foreigners. The space 
inclosed is, or rather was, the common burial-place 
of the whole city; it is tilled to the (?c])th of ten feet 
with earth brought from the Holy Land by the 
galleys of Pisa in the twelfth century^', and is sup¬ 
posed to have the ])eeuliar quality of corroding the 
bodies de])Osited in it, and destroying them in twice 
twenty-four hours ; an advantage highly desirable in 


sueli erowdtid repositories of pntrefynig carcasses. 

The quantity of niai hlc^ contained in theses four 
inmiens('edilices, and tlu' numher of ]>illars employed 
in their decoration are truly astonishing. The latter 
some .su])])osc to have been taken from ancient edi 
fices, and as a proof of the magniticence of Pisa in 
the time of the Romans, tlnsy cite an (’xpression of 
JStrabo, which however applies not to (‘diliec's, but to 
quarriest. The great variety of marble of wliich 
these columns are formed, and the rarity and value 
of some, give them an a]>]iareut claim to antiquity 
thougli it does not aj)pear that flioy belonged to any 
edifices cither in this city or in its vicinity. They 
may have boon imjiorted by the Pisan galleys in their 
triumphant returns from Majorca, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Carthage, Sicily, and Naples; and m;iy perhaps he 
considered rath».r as nionuineuts of the victo'ies of 


» The iiMiiie oi Campo Santo (the TJoly Field), wlniL is creiie 
rally ajiprtijiriatcd to tins eeiuetfry, rcliM's to tliis <^iilli, 

T Ao/cei 5* ’ir6\is €VTV)(7}arai ttut€, koI vvv oOk ado^e?, Sid re 
fvKapirlai^ to \idoupyla, koX r^]v vArju t^]V vaxm’ri’Yiiaip.ov^ 

Kjt T. X -LjI), V. 

The city seems formerly to hiKc prosjiercd, and is now not with¬ 
out reputation, in eoiiseqncnee of its fortde soil, and its stone- 
quarries, and its tinibei adapted to ship-biulding. 
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tliis once powerful rcpuhlic, tlian as remains of its 
raiinicipal iria^nificoiice under the Jiornans. 

I liavc said that the Cainpo Santo if'as the ccmc- 
teiy^ hecanse hy an edict of tlic Emperor Leopold, 
while Cl rand T)uke of Tuscany, cemeteries, and indeed 
all places of interment within the precincts of cities 
and towns, weft^ prohihitc'd; a regulation so salutary 
as to deserve universal adoption, though it was less 
necessary perhaps at Pisa tlian in any other city *. 

In speaking of the style of this grou]i of edifices, 
I have, in eonformity with otluT travellers, used the 
epitllet Clothic, thoiigli, even in itsusuaLaeceptation in 
arehit(‘etural langnagi*, not quite appro]>riate on this 
^»ec*asif)n. In fact, it is a coinpositiJ style, formed of 
Poman orders, corm])ted and intermingled with 
Saracenic decorations. Thus, the open galleries of 
^ho Chxmpaiiilo, and tlie first and third stories* of th(^ 
cathedral, witl^the first and senind of tin; baptistery, 
and all the exterior of tlu^ cemetery, are formed of 
semicircular arches resting upon pillars ; a mode iii- 
trodnecd about tlie time of I )i()eletian, viny generally 
adojited in tlic era of ChiTisiantiTU’, and almost nni- 


* A lute uKist lesjK'ctulilo aullioi, ^^lJo lias cjeucTouhly tle\otC(l 
liiR linn; .'iikI Ills talents to tin* hiipjmit, tir ratlioi to the reptoratjoii 
of ichgioii aiijonc^ Ins eountnnien, fl( lends ihe coniinon jimetiie 
with jjieal oloipieuei'iind efle< tlie li.id beheld uilli horroi tlu 
^acnle^ums violiition of the toml\ the eontenijitiious forms of ciric 
inlet inent, tlie atheistu'^entenee inscriht d ovt*] the fjrave duiiii;,f 
tin* revolution, awid he turned with delijjht to the allertionatc, tin 
deeent, the consoling ntes^ot Christian sejiuh^rc. May tlicsi|^ rites 
rciniiin. for evei ' JVla} tlu' song of pinise, the lesson of liinieTIhitioii 
and comfort, and the prayer of faith, for ever accompany the 
Christian to liiivgrave ; and 'wherever the Faithful re])ost', may the 
btaiuUid of hope, the jiledge of immortality, tlie trophy of victor}, 
the CROSS, lise ii^ the midst of their tombs to ^miflaim aloud 
that Death shall lose its stina, and that lf?F grave shall yiye 
up its captives. • 


■f Mons. Chateaubnand, m big excellent work, entitled, “Genie 
dll Chijstianisme/' Vol. iv. j). 72.— Parts Eihiwn, 1802, 
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tersallyprevp.l^^t/both in the East and West, for a 
thousand, perhaps"twelve^hundred, years afterwards, 
and not ent^tc^y laid aside even in our times. In 
Campanile, thorefoye,. as in the stories above jaen- 
iioned, "tlS^O is little, if anything, that can strictly 
he called,^Sfothic. The arches of the gallery that sur¬ 
rounds jthe dpnic of the cathedra? externally are 
plitber pointed nor round, but of tho form of a fig- 
letf I ahbvet each rises a pediment, very narrow and 
vei*y high. . These omatnents arc perhaps Gothic ; 
'tn^ same may be said of the pediments or gjihles, for 
they resemble the latter much more than the former, 
as well as of the many pinnacles that adorn its 
parapet. The windows of the cloister are in the 
^^tyle called Gothic, in its liighcst perfection. This 
cloister was h^gun in the twelfth, and finished in the 
thirteenth century. The cathedral was finished in 
the eleventh; and exhibits, in the g'lllery described 
above, some striking features of the style afterwards 
called Gothic ;—a circumstance which seems to 
strengthen the conjectures of the late Mr. Whit¬ 
tington* of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and to 
indicate the eastern origin, if not of this species of 
architecture, at least of some of its ornaments. The 
republic of Pisa, at that time, carried on a great 
commerce with Constantinople, Asia Minor, the 
Syrian ports, end Palestine, and may'easily be sup¬ 
posed to liave adopted some of their fashions in build¬ 
ing;, as well as in drt^ss and manner of living. 

The hot baths of Pisa were frequented anciently 
more perhaps than at present ; tliey are about four 
miles from the city, and spring up at the foot of 
Monte St. Ciubano. They are environed with build- 

* Can I mention this friendly name without lamenting the fate 
that consigned so many virtues and so many talents to an early 
grave ? 
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ings of various kinds, wi£h lodgitig-houses and a 
palace. The remains of ail ancient a(][aeduct may be 
seen at a little distance; buj; they are ^lipsed by a 
modt^rn one of a thousand arches, erected originally' 
in order to suj^ply PiSa, and now carrb^d on to Leg^ 
horn. ^ 

If I pass over in silence the other chilrckes and 
public edifices of Pisa, it is not that I deem .them 
unworthy of notice* ; on the contrary, several are 
magnificent, and very justly admired; but I wjsh to 
confine my observations Ifore, as elsewhere, to the 
peculiarities and characteristic features of the city, 
which alone suffice to give it fame and pre-eminence. 
Such, I conceive, the four grand fabrics above de¬ 
scribed to be, which surpass any group of buildings 
/ have beheld out of Rome, and confer upon Pisa a 
distinction worthy of its jineicnt fame and long dura¬ 
tion,—a durattv.n which, if we may credit a poet, 
dates its commencement before the Trojan war! 

Ante diu qiiJim Trojiipenas foituni pciiates 
Liiureiiliiioriiiii re^ihim insert ret, 

Elide (leduetiib suseejiit Ktnnia Pisas, 

Nomiiiis indicic^ tcstifieaiite genus'f'. 

Kutilius, 1. 571. 

But the glory of Pisa is not confined to architec¬ 
tural honours. Her University was one of the nur¬ 
series of reviving literature, and, undfr the auspices 

• Among the towers wWcli rise in different jiarts of Pissi,«'^c is 
still shown ai the scene of the horrid catastrophe of Count Ugoliiio 
and his sons, described in so affecting a iiiaiiiier by Dante.—Sec 
•Inferno, xxxiii. 

\ Long cue the destinie*^ conspired to^oir# 

Xlie blood of Troy wgth Ijatium’s royal line, 

From Elis to Etruria Pisa came, 

Her origin proclaiming by her name. 
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of republican liberty, rivalled the most celebrated 
. aeadeiiiios of Italy, at a time when they all teemed 
with genius and science. Whenl^isa was subjugaV*d 
by the Florentines, the Univt rsity felt the decay of 
public prosperity, gradually lost its fame, was for 
saken by its students, and at l(*ngth sunk into insig¬ 
nificance. It was afterwards restored" by Jjorenzo do’ 
Medici, and many professors of eminence were en¬ 
gaged*^ to fill its different cljairs. ]>ut it again 
declined : and it was aiiain restored bv tlie (irand 
Duke Cosmo the First. Since that period it has con¬ 
tinued the seat of many eminent }>rofessors, though 
it Jias liever rec(fvered the nund)c;r of its students, or 
regained all its ancient cudehrity. It has more than 
forty public professors, and most of those now resi¬ 
dent are authors, and men of high re])utation in their 
res])ective lines. It is, moreover, abundantly fur¬ 
nished with all the a])paratus of an wjademy. Col¬ 
leges, libraries, an observatory, with all the astro¬ 
nomical instruments in gn‘at ]>erfection; a most 
extensive and well-ordcTed botanical garden; to 
which we may add, that the beauty of the country, 
the mildness of the climate, the neighbourhood of 
the sea, and the cheapness of ]>rovisioiis, fire all 
80 many additional recommendations, and must, it 
would seem, attract students. Pisa is indeed the 
seat of Tuscan education, and is much frequented 
by the subject^ of tlio Florentine government : 
bch'^, when I say it Las never ri'covercd its ancient 
numbers, I mean not to say that it is desertctl, 
but that its present state does not equal its former 
glory. 

Pisa is diilyii/our miles from the sea; its port was 
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anciently at the mouth of the Arno, and was a place 
of some fame and r^ort. 

Gonti^mnin stiipui poiuini, qm'm faina ficquentut 
i’lhiiiinri c‘ni])oii(*, divitnsqm' mans, 

Mira loci facic.s * ! I?UTiLrus. 

It then gave its name to a bay which extended 
from the pr()n%ontory of Pojfulonta^ now Pioiiibino, 
to that of Luna or of htill l^orto di Yenere, and 

was called Pisanus. According to Strabo, 

* AslonisliM T l)clu‘l<l tli(‘ luljoiiiiiii; ]K)rt, 

. ]'j‘';i’s ciTipoiiiini, nrid tin* lamed U'soit 

Of nclu's luariliiiie ; a wondrous spot! 

'i'his port c\:is ])iotect(’d ncillier a luofc nor bv a ])icr, noi 
indeed b'l anv ailidcial oi natuial raiup.u t <if v\ulls, locks or pnv 
iiioiiloiic's. flnHit:l( It wa^ open to (•\<'r_v wind, ict rode 

secure on its bosom. Tlie cause ot this penilianty was the size and 
gteiiaciU of the ivccds wbnh were so ibisely inteiw'oven, it seems, 
as to cAcIndi* the a;rilatn)n ol tlie sea ^vliiJe they yielded to tb< 
W'eijrbl ot \essels. ^tSiieb is the acionnt ol Ilutilms. 

.pelatio pnl'-atiir ajicrto, 

Inqiic onines ventos liltoia iiuda patent; 

Non 111 Ills te^rituv ])ei lirarhia tnta leecssns^ 
yiColias possit qni ])iohibeie iiiiiias. 

Sed plot era suo pnetexilur aljia profniido, 

Molliter o(lens:e non iioeitiiia lati: 
bit tainen insanos redendo inti'iliujat iiudas, 

Nec sunt ex alto j'la.ndi* volninen agi. 

Tier. 1, ’i-lO, 

Tlic open sf’a beats unopposed against 
The naked bcirb, to every wind exjuisod*; 

No baGsO'eess, by pitting arms seeui^al, 

AVaiils od the blnskering wands; but sea-weed tall , 

» Is firmly iiitciwoven in the deej), 

And to the impinging vcsh'I gently )ields; 

Yet as it yields, it cheeks the raging waves, 

Nor sulfvis the proud ocean to urge on 
IJis huge and foaming voluincB* ^ 

T do not know whether the porttif Pisa still enjoys the advantage 
of so extraordinary a bamer : as it is totally imfrequciitcd, it would 
be difficult, and indeed useless, to asceitain tlic fact. 
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the Amar flowed into the Arno at Pisa, though it 
now falls into the sea, at the diAance of at least ten 
miles from it. At what time a new bed was opened 
for this river, though an undertaking of some labour 
and importance, is not known ; nor is the slightest 
mention made of the alteration in any records, at 
least if we may believe tlie learned Cluverius. The 
inundations caused in a flat country by tlie union of 
two such rivers, and the difficulty of stemming a 
stream so rapid as tlieir united current, never coun¬ 
teracted by the tide, might, in the flourishing ages 
of the republic, have induced the Pis/ins to divert the 
course of one of^ the two, and conduct it to the sea 
by a shorter passage. Of its ancient channel some 
traces may perhaps be still discovered in the Ripa 
Fratta, which joins the Arno at Pisa, and in a direct 
line communicates, under the same appellation, with 
the Amar or Serchio. a- 


CHAPTER VI. 

Leghoni—Medusa Frigate—Portiia Veneris—Deljdiini Portiis— 
Harbour of Genoa—Its appearance—Palaces—Cliurches—Ram¬ 
parts, and History. 

The distance from Pisa to Leghorn is about thirteen 
miles ; the country between is a dead plain, not re¬ 
markable either for hoauty or cultivution*; it is 
intoi^ected, particularly near the latter town, wdth 
numberless canals opened to let off" the waters that 
naturally stagnate in the hollows and the flats of the 
Tuscan coast; the swamps wliicli these waters occa¬ 
sioned infevv4cd^|;he aia in ancient times, and rendered 

-- - 35 --- 

* A piece of "water lies on tbe left of the road, about half way 
between the ti'vo towns, called at present Lo Stngno (the pond), 
and anciently Piscines Pisanes (the fish-ponds of Pisa). 
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all the tract of country along the Tyrrhene sea un¬ 
wholesome. It is still dangerous in the heats of 
sifmper, though every method has been employed to 
drain the marshes and to purify the atmosphere. Of 
all these methods the increase of population, occa¬ 
sioned by the%commerce of Legliorn, has been the 
most effectual. 

Leghorn, in Italian Livorno, was anciently called 
Ilercidis Lihurni portus*^ and Lihurnum. It seems 
never to have attained any consideration, and indeed 
remained a petty village, almost immersed in swamps 
and sea-weeds, till the Medicean pr^ices turned their 
attention to its port, and by a series of regulations 
etpially favourable to the interests and the feelings of 
the mercantile body, made it the mart of Mediter¬ 
ranean commerce. The insignificant village has now 
risen into a considerable towi?, airy and well-built, 
with streets wTde and straight, a noble square, four¬ 
teen churches, two Cfreek, and one Armenian chapel, 
a magnificent synagogue, a good harbour, and a 
population of thirty thousand souls. It is well for¬ 
tified, and lias in every respect the appearance of 
prosperity. Its principal church is collegiate, and 
the constant residence of the canons fixes several men 
of learning in the town. Ojiposite the port, at a little 
distance, rises the island of Menaria, and some miles 
beyond it th^t of Gorgono. 

Adsurgit ponti nudio circumflua Cjiflrgon, 

Inter Pisanuai Cyrnuicuniqne latns'f- 

RmiLius. 

They both retain their ancient names witli little 
variation. 

There arc rib antiquities to oco«py*thc classic 
_ •-!- T— 

* Tlu' port of the liiburiiiaii Hercules, 
lietwixt the Pisan and Cyrncean lands, 

’Mid the white weaves the sea-girt Gorgon stands. 
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traveller; but the company of Captain Gore, and tlio 
gentlemen of the Medusa frigate, rendered our short 
stay at Leghorn unusually pleasant. The same so¬ 
ciety had indeed enlivened our n^sideuce in Florence, 
where the Captain had been so obliging as to invite 
us to take our passage to Genoa on bc^’ard his frigate*. 
Such an offer would at all times have been extremely 
acceptable, and was ]>eculiarly so on the present oc¬ 
casion, as it delivered us eithi‘r from the dangers of 
a passage over the maritinic Alps, then infested by 
banditti, or from the inconveniences (tf a voyage in 
a.n Italian felucca, with the chance of being taken hy 
the ilarhary j'^irates. 

L(*ghorn was at tliis piTlod particularly livc'fy. 
A Spanish flert, a Swedish and a Danish frigate lay 
in the roads. 'I’he S]>aniards were waiting to convey 
the King of Ftrurla 'io Jhirct'lona, in the Admirars 
ship, a tirst-rate, of one liundi-ed and ten guns. Such 
objects of curiosity and iiKians of amusement, with 
the hospitality of (^a}it;nii^(i(>r(‘, left no intei’vals of 
time without agreealile occujiallon. General Dovle, 
from Fgy])t, arrived on the sixteenth of ►Septeinhcr; 
and as theCa])tain waited only for him, on the seveii- 
teenth we set sail in the i'veiling. 

The view of the town, spread over a flat cMjast, 
and from thence ('xtonding its villas OA^er a fine range 

• I ^ O 

of hills that advanced into the st'a on tln^ south, all 
kindled by the Learns of tlie setting sun, engrossed 
mylilbmtion first; and afterwards as a landsman, 
unaccustomed to such spectacles, I felt myself still 
more deeply intiTcsted hy the management of the 
ship, and obscTved, with surprise apd pleasure, tlie 
oyder that reigifcd in *aU its parts, the silence that 
prevailed amid so many men cuniloyed in so many 
manceuvres, and tlie rapidity and precision with 
which every order wsls executed. 
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A breeze arose just sufficient to keep the vessel 
steady in her course : the evening was fine, and the 
Ml moon shone in all her briglitness, till an eclipse 
gradually stripped her of licr beams. A total eclipse 
is one of the grand phenomena of nature, and it would 
have been an^ amusing contemplation during the 
night; but, unfortunately, gatliering ch)uds prevented 
our observations, and the wind frc'shening at the 
time, carried us on with more raj)idity. Thus wc; 
glided alonof the Rtruriau coast, Hat indeed, an{l 
Tfuarshy, but watered hy many a stream still glorying 
in its ancient a]>])cdlation. Such is the J^ers/dia (now 
Versiglij), the tin*/'V/y/V/n, and the J/no'e/, 

once considi'red as tlie hi>rder of Etruria, on the one 
side, and of J^iguria on the other. A little bevoud 
^his river, a ridge (vf rocky mountain projects into 
the sea, and forms the jo'orriontory of Jama, the 
eastern homuhfiy of the Gulf of Spezzia, or the Sliias 
Lutiensls. Ni';s;t morning, we found ourselves at the 
month (d this gulf, with the promontory of Luna 
behind \is, and before ns the island of I’alinaria, and 
J^orto di Vencre ’'' (formerly 7 ^nY/Ls* ro/cr/x). 

This inagnlijcent ha)^, which forms one of the 
finest liarhours in Europe, enjoys tlie peculiar advan¬ 
tage of having a most al)undant spring of fresli water, 
rishig almost in its centre. The fountain, so remark- 
able for its ])Osition, sccins to have bctai produced hy 
some convulsion in latter times, asjthere is no inen- 
tioii made of it in anVii'iit authors. ^The hay is iiArly 
(•ncirelcd Iiy lofty niouutaiiis ; for the Apennines 
apj)roacl] the sea towards Carrara, and eontinno with 
little or no interruption to line the coast, till they 
join the maritiibe Alps beyond Genoa, appearing all 
along in their most tuggeft and forbidding form, witli 

O OCj O ' 


* The haven of Veini'?. 
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fio woods and little vegetation. However, about 
Carrara they'make up for the want of external deco¬ 
rations, by the valuable quarrieis of marble so WfU 
known, and now as anciently so highly valued by 
sculptors and by architects. 

Both the beauty of the bay of Ijuiui, and the ex¬ 
cellency of its quarries in its neignbourliood, are 
alluded to in the following: verses: 

Tunc (jiios :i nivcis cxegit Luna iiietallis 
Insignis yorUi, quo non spiitjosior alter 
limuDjeras ccpisse rates, et clauderc pontulll *. 

*• SiL. Ital, viii. 479 . 

Tlie town of L'Erico, whmh is supposed to oc¬ 
cupy the site of .the ancient Luna, takes its name 
from Erycis Portu$\, Cicero, speaking of the sea 
which we arc nffw traversing, calls it, Tuscum et 
barbarum, scojmlosum atrpie infestum, in quo etiam* 
ipso Ulysses errasset^ while the Ionian he terms, 
“ Grsecum quoddam et ])ortuosuin §.’" QDe Oratore, 
iii. 19.] Yet it would be dilheiilt to find in the 
latter two such ports as tliose of Luna and of Naples, 
or in the former a shore more rocky than that of 
Acroceraunia. 

passed, under a fine breeze, the Porto Fino 
{Delphlm Portus\\)^ and about five o'clock entered 
the harbour of Genoa. This harbour is in the form 
of an amphitheatre; (jenoa occupies one side, and 

spreads her streets and churches, and then her suburbs 

_ •_ _ ____ 

q'lion they >>110111 Lima fioiii fici quaiiirs, lich 
With maihlo, forced away to war ; 

Fair liiina, for her spaiious hat hour famed, 

Where vesselB iiiiinhcrlebb securely iide, 

^ i* Tl^ Haven of Kiyx.^ 

^ J Tuscan and harhaioiis,Tull of rocks and unfriendly, in which 
Ul} sscb himself mij;ht have been Ihst. * 

§ Something Grecian, and abounding with harbours. 

II Tlie Haven of the Dolphin. 
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and villas^ over a vast semicircular tract of crags, 
rocks, and declivities: its white buildings, ascending 
ode ^bove the other, made a splendid show, and give 
it an appearance of milch magnificence. 

The interior of^ Genoa does not, in my opinion, 
correspond wiA its exterior grandeur. Like Vienna, 
it is composed of well-built lanes, and contains no 
wide, and only three beautiful streets ; tlie Strada 
Balbi, Strada Nova, and Strada Novissiina. The 
Strada Balbi commences from a square called the 
Piazza Verde, surrounded with trees of no luxuriant 
growth; but at one end, a magnificent double flight 
of stairs, and houses, gardens, an^l chiirelics inter¬ 
mingled, rising in terraces one above the other, give 
it a pleasing and romantic appearfince. The same 
street tiTiiiinates in another square calk'd the Piazza 
del Vastato, vsjience begins tlTc Strada Novissima, 
which forms a sweep, and joins the Strada Nova, 
that optiis into a lesser square, called Piazza delle 
Fontane Aniore. Tliese three streets, tliough not 
sufticiently wide perliaps for our taste, especially 
considerini; tlie eh'vation of tlic buildinffs that border 
them, are, strictly speaking, composed of lineal of 
lofty palaces, some of which are entirely of marble, 
and all oriianieiitcd with marble ])ortals, porticoes, and 
columns. The interior of tliese mansions is seldom 
unworthy of their external appearance. M.arble 
staircases, with hron»3 balustres, conduct to spaemus 
saloons, which open into each other in a long scries, 
and are all adorned with the richest marbles and 
tapestries, with valuable paintings and gilded cornices 
and paiinels. A^nong these paJaees, many of which 
are fit to lodge the first eovercigns of Europe, and 
indeed better calculated for that purpose than most 
transalpine palaces, those of Doria, of Serra, of Balbi, 

VOL. III. n 
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and of Durazzo, may perhaps be mentioned as pre¬ 
eminent in magnificence. 

The churched arc numerous, and as splendid as 
marble, gilding, and painting, can make them; but 
have seldom any claims to architectural beauty. In 
truth, ornament and glare soeni to bo the principal 
ingredients of beauty in the opinion of the Genoese ; 
and tliis their prevailing taste has almost entirely 
banished the first of architectural graces, s^wplicity^ 
both from their palaces and from tlieir churches. 
Among the former, the palace of Durazzo in the 
>Strada Balbi, and among the latter, tho church of 
Carigiiano, possess most of that quality so essential 
to grc;ituess. few remarks on these two edifices 
may enable tlicrcadcr to form a general idea of others 
of the same kind. ^ 

The palace of the Durazzo family was erected by 
tlie celebrated Fontana; the length an<l elevation of 
its immense front astonish the spc^ctator, who perhaps 
can scarce find in his memory a similar edifice of 
equal magnitude. Besides the rustic ground-floor, 
it has two grand stories with mezzanini^ and over 
thfi^ middle part, consisting of eleven windows, an 
attic. Tlie portal, of four massive Doric pillars with 
its entablature, rises as high as the balcony of the 
second story. The mezzanmi window's, wdth the 
continuation of the rustic work up to the cornice, 
bimk this magriiflcent front into too many petty 
)arts, and not a little diminish the eflect of a double 
ine of two-and-twenty noble windows. The por¬ 
tico, which is wide and spacious, conducts to a stair- 
^case, each step of which is formed of a single block 
of Carrara marble. A lai’ge antechamber then leads 
to ten saloons either opening into one Jinotlier, or 
communicating by spacious galleries. These saloons 
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are all on a grand scale in all iheir proportions, 
adorned with pictures and busts, and fitted up with 
prodigious richness both in decorations and fumi- 
turo. One of them surpasses in the splendour of its 
gildings anything of the kind, I believe, in Europe. 
These apartmeJits open on a terrace, which com¬ 
mands an extensive view of the bay, with its moles 
and lighthouse, and of the rough coast that borders 
it on one side. 

In this palace the Emperor Joseph was lodned 
during his short visit to Genoa, and is reported to 
have acknowledged tliat it far surpassed any that 
he was master of. .. The merit of this compliment is 
that it is strictly true; for few sovereigns are w’orso 
accommodated with royal residences than the Aus- 
fl’ian princes. I'hc imperial palace at Vienna is a 
gloomy plastered barrack ; that in the suburbs is as 
contemptible an edifice as that called the QueenV 
Lodge at Windsor ; and the castle of Lachsenhurg, 
which has long been the favourite residence, is in¬ 
ferior in size, appearance, and furniture, to tlie family 
seat of many an English country gentleman. 

Yet, though I have selected the palace of Durazzo 
as the best specimen of Genoese architecture, I know 
not wliether I might not with propriety have given 
the preference to that of Doria in the^trada Nova, 
at least in point of simplicity (for.it is certainly 
inferior in magnitude*), as its pilasters and regfrrar 
unbroken cornice give it an appearance of more 
purity, lightness, and correctness. The mezzanini 
are confined to the rustic story or ground-floor, and 
thus leave the range of window^ above fre^ and dis-. 
encumbered. The front, however, is not entirely 
exempt from the usual defect, and in graceful sim¬ 
plicity yields to the sides of the same edifice. But 
these arc partly masked by porticoes. ^ 

H 2 
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The palace of Domenico Serra contains one of the 
riclicst and most hoaiitiful apartments in Genoa. 

The palace .allotted to the Doge is spacious and 
ancient, but inferior in beauty to most of the man¬ 
sions of the great families. The liall, liowevcr, 
in which the senate assenibled is^a most superb 
apartment; in length one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, in breadth forty-five, and in height sixty-six; 
its roof is supported by pillars and pilasters; the 
space between contains niches, which were once 
graced with the statues of the great men of the 
republic : these were removed, it is said, on the 
approacli of tlio. French, .and have not yet been re¬ 
placed. Two of them erected by the republic to 
two heroes of the Doria family (one of whom was 
Andrea, to whom Genoa ow^es the indo])(*ndencc and 
prosperity of three centuries ) were i^ot so fortunate. 
They stood conspicuous in the great court of the 
ducal palace, and were thrown dowui and demolished 
by the French. Perhaps the inscription provoked 
their fury :—“ Andrcte Dorian, quod renipublicam 
diutius oppressam pristinam in libortatem vindica- 
verit *Never did ancient tyrants show more 
hatred to the restorers of liberty than the French 
republican. Brutal violence is his delight as it is 
that of ’the lion or the tioer: hut to the calm, the 

O • /I 

generous courage that prompts tlie patriot to fight 
afrd to die for justice, for libsrty, for his country— 
to this noble principle, at once the cause and the 
effect of freedom, he is an utter stranger. 

We now pass to the church called Di Carignano. 
In his w4y to this odificc the traveller will behold 
with astonishment a bridge of tlie same name thrown 
over, not a river, hut a deep dell, now a street; and 

♦ To Andrew Dona, because he vindicated the ancient liberty o 4 ' 
the loiig-opprcbhcd I'epublic. 
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looking over the parapet he will see with surprise 
the roofs of several houses of six stories high, lying 
fill beneath him. This bridge consists of three 
wide*arches, but its boldness and elevation are its 
only merit, for beauty it possesses none. Full in front, 
on the swell erf the hill of Carignano, stands the 
church with a little grove around it. The situation 
is commanding, and well adapted to display a mag¬ 
nificent edifice to advantage, especially if faced with 
a colonnade. But this church has not that decora¬ 
tion ; it is a square building, adorned with Corinth¬ 
ian pilasters. The four sides have the same orna¬ 
ments and a similar pediment; only the western 
side or fioiit is rather encumbered t*han graced with 
two towers. In the centre rises a dome. The in¬ 
terior is in the form of a Greek cross. The merit of 
this building consists in its adarantageous situation 
and its simplifity. It has only one order, and one 
cornice that runs unbroken all around; this single 
order is not loaded either with an attic or a balus¬ 
trade ; the cornice is prominent and effective; the 
windows are not numerous nor too larw, and the 
few niches are well placed. So far the architect 
is entitled to praise; hut what shall we say to the 
pi^eon-^holvs in the frieze, to the little petty turrets 
on each side of the pediments, to the galleries that 
terminate on the point of these pedimehts, a new and 
whimsical contrivance, and above ftll, to the two 
towers which cncumlior and almost hide the frft'nt? 
These deformities might easily have been retrenched, 
if the architect could have cheeked his inclination to 
innovate. The Genoese compare this church to St. 
Peter's, * 

Sic canibus catulos similes, sic iiiatribus ha*dos 

Norarn *. Virc. Ecloii. i. 23. 


* So kids and whelps their sires and dams express.— Dryden, 
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In size the comparison is not, I presume, meant to 
hold, nor in form either; it must then he confined to 
the dome and the two towers; features which.-a 
thousand other churches have in common with the 
V atican. 

The view from this church is one of the finest in 
the neighbourhood of Genoa, as it includes the city, 
the port, and the moles, with all the surrounding 
hills: that taken in the middle of the harbour is, 
however, in my opinion preferable, because it dis¬ 
plays the ampliitheatric range of edifices, which is 
the characteristic feature of Genoa, to the greatest 
advantage. 

The reader wiil perhaps be surprised when he is 
informed that the church of Carignano was built at 
the expense of a noble Genoese of the name of Sauli 
and that the bridge which leads to it was erected by 
his son, to facilitate the approach to‘’a monument so 
honourable to his family. Such insiancos of mag¬ 
nificence were not uncommon in the brilliant eras of 
Grecian and Roman liberty, though Cicero seems 
disposed to censure them as ostentations, and only 
abstains from a severer expression out of tenderness 
to his friend Pompey*. We have no reason to sus¬ 
pect ostentation on this occasion ; hut supposing that 
such a selfish motive had infected the foiinder’s in¬ 
tention, I kndw not still whether it be not far more 
honourable to *^hc individual and advantageous to 
thb’^ublic that the exuberance of a large fortune 
should be thus discharged in stately edifices, than in 
luxurious repasts and convivial intemperance. And 
here I cannot suppress an observation which 1 think 
, duo in justice to the Italian character. Travellers of 
all descriptions arc apt to' reproach them with a nig- 


* De Officiis, ii. 17. 
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gardly and parsimonious spirit, because they do not 
entertain strangers with the luxuries of the table, 
a succession of dinners, and because they con¬ 
fine •their civilities to conversazioni^ and ices and 
lemonade. Admitting tills statement to be generally 
speaking accui^te, though there are many exceptions 
to it; yet it only follows that in their ideas of en¬ 
joyment the Italians differ much from transalpine 
nations, and not that their taste in this respect is 
irrational or ill-founded. 

In opposition to the practice of the modern Italians, 
we are fond of citing the example of their ancestors 
the Romans, and to enforce the argument we can 
quote many a bacchanalian passage, and moreover 
enlarge upon the flow of soul that accomj)anies, and 
the feast of reason that follows convivial repasts. In 
answer, the Italian will observe, that the Romans 
engrossed th» riches of tlie world, that they com¬ 
manded all the means of enjoyment and could ript 
in every species of luxury; that tliey could erect 
magnificent palaces, adorn tliem with pictures and 
statues, and at the same time crowd their halls with 
guests, and cover their tables with dainties. Tlie 
modern Italian (he will continue) is confined within 
the bounds of a \cry limited income; as he cannot, 
therefore, display his raagniftcenee in the number, 
he must show his taste in the selection of his enjoy¬ 
ments, and that in this selection Jie prefers those 
which are permanent to those which are momentary; 
that ho considers a gallery of pictures, a collection of 
statues, and a noble palace, as enjoyments much more 
solid and satisfactory than.a well-stocked cellar, and 
a sumptuous table ; that in the latter cafe the plea¬ 
sure is confined to himself and his guests, while, in 
the former, it extends to his countrymen, and even 
to posterity; in fine, that a bridge, an obelisk, or a 
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church, is a more honourable memorial than the empty 
reputation of general hospitality, and an expensive 
table kept'to gratify guests, who seldom want, and 
never acknowledge, tli obligation. As to the plea¬ 
sures of conversation, he values them as high as otliera 
can possibly do, but he enjoys them f^'icording to his 
conception with the more relish when reposing with 
his friends, like Cicero under the shade of the plane- 
tree and the cypress, or walking with them in his 
])ortico, amid the masterpieces of art, than seated at 
table with the fumes of meat under his nose, and the 
bustle and confusion of servants behind his back. 
These observations may perhaps he allowed to ex¬ 
culpate, if not to recommend, the Italian practice. 

The cathedral dedicated to St. Laurence is encrusted 
with marble, and of a mixed style of Gotliic, whioh 
has little or no beauty ; the entrance, liowcver, con¬ 
sisting of three grand doors, with lofty j>ointed arclies, 
wdth the circular window above, deserves notice. 

But besides the churches and palaces in Genoa, 
there are two other kinds of edifices highly interest¬ 
ing to strangers, and honourable to the republic, I 
mean the moles and the hospitals. The former by 
their extent, solidity, and utility, may be compared 
to similar works in ancient times ; especially as the 
depth of the water, by increasing the difficulty added 
to the spirit of the,undertaking. By the latter, Genoa 
attained an honourable distinction even in a country 
where charitable establishments are founded, and 
endowed on a scale of magnificence scarcely conceiv¬ 
able beyond the Alj)s. Of these establishments the 
two principal are the Great Hospital, and the Albergo 
(lei Poveri * ; both of which astonish' the stranger by 
tlieir magnitude, interior arrangement, and excellent 


The House of the Poor, 
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accommodations. They were erected and supported 
by charitable donations. 

Commerce, according to some writers, contracts 
the Ifeart, and confines its feelings to selfish and inter 
rested objects. The national character of the Dutch 
was produced \as a confirmation of this ill-natured 
theory. 'VVitlioiit admitting an application so inju-"^ 
rious to that industrious and unfortunate people, I 
may ho allowed to observe that the conduct of the 
citizens of London and of Genoa (not to speak of 
those of the other Italian republics), merchants at all 
times, and in the %i()st extensive sense of the appel¬ 
lation, refutes the imputation. The genius of com¬ 
merce and the spirit of chai-ity in these capitals, 
move hand in hand, and act in unison. The riches 
^dlectcd by the one are dispensed by the other; so 
tliat, if commerce fills licr storehouses, eliarity liolds 
the keys. ^V"fJilo the one is laying the foundation of 
a mole, the other is erecting a cburcli; while the 
former is building a palace, the other is endowing an 
hospital. While commerce enjoys the repast in the 
magnificent hall, charity sits at the gate, and dis- 
j)enses food to the hungry*. 

But here, as before on too many similar occasions, 

• A practifc not uiicoininon in Genoa ; one instamc dcservea to 
1)C mentioned. The noble family of Kngara were accustomed to 
lay out each day a sum equivalent to tliirty-tw^i pounds English, 
in providing food for all tJio poor who came tt^claim it. Another 
nohleinan, liaving no heirs, ^devoted liis whole projieity, even (^uiring 
his ow'Ji life, to the fonndalion of an asylum for oiphan gills, who, 
to the number of five bundled, were educated and jirovided with 
a settlement for life, cither married or single, at their option. 
About the public utility of some of these eluuities my readers may 
differ, as well as ahoiJt the best method #>f providing fA* tlie poor in 
gcneial; hut as to the geneioususpirit that jiroiiipted these deed^ 
of merej, and fed these funds of benevolence, there can he but one 
sentiinent It is to he recollected, that commerce at Genoa W’as no 
derogation from nobility, and that the greater jiart of this body were 
engaged in commercial speculations. 
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I must observe with regret, tliat I am speaking of 
.past, not of present times. I ke edifices to whicli the 
names of hospitals are annexed still stand, hut sta'nd 
rather as the monuments, than the actual mansions, 
of charity: the funds have been swallowed up in tlie 
exactions of the French armies, an(^» the mere titles 
remain like the name of the republic, and even like 
the t;ity itself, deprived of its commerce, its riches, 
and its independence. 

Genoa is surrounded by a double wall or rampart; 
the one incloses the town only, and is about six miles 
in circuit; the other takes a milfcli more extensive 
range, and covering the hills that command the city, 
forms a circumference of thirteen miles. The interior 
fortification terminates in a point beyond the summit 
of the hill, and is supposed, or rather proved by late 
experience, to be of .very considerable strength. As 
wo rodo round tlu^se extensive wvirks, w-e were 
amused partly by the contrast of the bleak barren 
hills that rose above iis,witli thcsplendour and beauty 
of the city, its suburbs, and its harbour, that lay ex¬ 
panded below; and partly by the accounts which 
our guides gave us of the French and Austrian posi¬ 
tions, and of the various vicissitudes, of the late siege. 
These anecdotes interested us at the moiiieiit, because 
the event was recent, and w'e had the theatre of the 
contest before^ our eyes; but the siege of Genoa after 
all was a pctty^occurrence in the history of a cam- 
psCIgn that, after more than twice ten centuries of 
contest, laid the glories of Italy at the feet of- the 
Gauls, and opened the gjirden of Europe to the de¬ 
vastation of a swarm of semi-barbarians. 

, Genoa presents no* vestige of antiquity * ; if ever 

• Genoa, though culled by Slraho tile emporium of the Ligurian 
shore, seems to have been a place of little imjiortance : Livii^^jills 
it oppidum, a term that implies cither a mere town ora strong post. 
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she possessed niagiiificent edifices or trophies of glory, 
they have long since mouldered into dust, or been 
svept away by the waves. Her name alone remains, 
and that name she has ennobled since the fall of the 
empire by a series of great achievements abr^jad, and 
at home by an^almost uninterrupted display of indus¬ 
trious exertions, bold speculations^ and wise councils. 
Genoa is one of the three great republics, which, 
during the middle ages, that is, at a period when the 
rest of Europe was iininersed in slavery, ignorance, 
and barbarism, made Italy the seat of liberty, of 
science, and of civilisation, and enabled her, though 
bereft of general empire, not only to outshine her 
contemporary powers, but even to rival, at least in 
military fame and domestic policy, the glories of 
Jjrreece herself in her most brilliant era. Of these 
republics Venice was undoul^tedly the first, and 
Genoa confoSSvHlly the second. These honours she 
acquired by her commerce and by her fleets, which 
enabled her oftem to dispute, and frequently to share, 
the empire of the seas with her adversary. At one 
period, indeed, the Ligurian capital had for some 
time the advantage, and reigned queen of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, not 
Corsica and Sardinia only, but the islands of the 
Archipelago, and the coasts of Syrm and Africa, 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Genoa, and even 
the imperial city of CTbnstantinojdc itself saw a colOny 
of Genoese established in its suburbs. But while 
these glorious events succeeded each other rapidly 
abroad, at home Genoa was convulsed by intestine 
debates and pefpetual contests between *he noble§ 
and the people. Similat divisions took place in 
ancient Rome, and, like the political differences that 
exist in England, contributed merely to agitate the 
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public mind, to keep it awake to its interests, to in¬ 
troduce improvements, and by incessant attacks to 
hold the government in a state of wholesome restraiirt. 
The domestic broils at Genoa, though of the ^ame 
nature, produced very different effects, and generally 
terminated either in subjecting the city to the des¬ 
potism of a ruler, or in sacriheung its independence to 
foreign influence. Hence we find the Genoese, not¬ 
withstanding their republican spirit, submitting to 
the autliority, or rather courting the protection of the 
Emperors, the Popes, the Kings of Spain, of Naples, 
and of France, and the Princes of Milan and of Mont- 
ferrat, and thus bartering their liberty for a precari¬ 
ous and dishonourable tranquillity. It is true, she 
seldom bore the yoke long ; but she accustomed her¬ 
self to bear it, and lost not a little of that high sensQ 
of independence, .and of that abhorrence of foreign 
influence, which is the leading featuref or rather the 
very soul and essence of a republic. Hence again, 
even in our times, wo may observe that Genoa has 
been more under the influence of foreigners than the 
other states of Italy, and, unfortunately for its own 
welfare, peculiarly open to the intrigues and the in¬ 
sinuations of France, not only before, but since its 
fatal revolution. 

But to return back to the more brilliant periods of 
the Genoese history, there are two events recorded 
in its annals, «n which the mind rests with some 
complacency; the one is its siege in the year thirteen 
hundred and seventeen, and the other its war with 
Venice. The former of these events has been com¬ 
pared by ^he Italian historians to the siege of Troy, 
and is represented as tiniting as many different tribes, 
calling forth as much talent and energy, and exhibit¬ 
ing as many vicissitudes, as that well-known contest. 
However, the result was very different—Troy fell, 
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and Genoa triumphed; but the fall of Troy has been 
ennobled by Homer, while the triumphs of Genoa 
are \pst in oblivion. It is surprising that an event 
so interesting at the time, and so glorious to the 
Giielphs, then the popular party in Italy; an event 
connected witlfthe fate of a powerful republic, and 


claiming the attention of all the Mediterranean, should 
not have been celebrated by one or other of the many 


poets which that very century and the following 
produced in Italy; especially as the subject, like that 
of the Greek poet, would have afforded an opportu¬ 
nity of displaying all the varieties of the national 
character, and .all the diversities of the regions and 


the governments of Italy, with numberless anecdotes 
taken from the records of its cities and of its illus¬ 


trious families. 

The other ^vent to which I allude, is the long and 
arduous contest between Genoa and Venice, which 
the same historians produce as a parallel to tlie second 
Punic war, both in its duration, in its extent, and in 
the perseverance and animosity of the contending 
parties. Another feature of resemblance has been 
observed, and that is, that the power finally victori¬ 
ous seemed at one period nearer ruin than its rival*; 
but though in this respect, as indeed in many others, 
Venice emulated Koine, yet in anotl\er she fell far* 
short of her grand archetype, and basely solicited 
peace in circuinstaivics in which Ifome rejected^ all 
offers with disdain. But these considerations are 


confined to the contending republics ; not so the con¬ 
sequences of the contest, which, if wo may believe a 


* Aden varia belli fortuna, ancepsque Mars fuit, ut prophis peri* 
culuui fuerint, qui vicenint,—Tit. Liv. xxi. 1. 

So various was tbc fortune of war, and so doubtful the contest, 
that they who were eventually victorious were once in tlie greatest 
danger of ruin. 
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judicious historian*, by weakening the two great 
maritime states of Italy, destroyed the balance pf 
power, and opened the way to tl^ conquests of tlie 
Turks in the succeeding century. 

According to the siime writer, Italy owes to that 
destructive rivalry, the loss of her mercantile superi¬ 
ority, and the lead which tlie Portuguese and Spa¬ 
niards afterwards took in the discovery of the East 
and West Indies, and in tlie general commerce of 
Europe. Certain it is that Venice, though she car¬ 
ried on the war against the Turks with unabated 
courage down to tlio commencement of the last cen¬ 
tury, yet could no longer boast of certain victory, or 
meet the infidels with the same confidence of success. 
Instead of increasing her tmipire, sl'o could not even 
maintain its integrity, and saw with unavailing in¬ 
dignation island after'island wrested fV-om her by the 
Mussulman arms. If the victors had to lament the 
consequences of tliis civil content, the vanquished, it 
must be supposed, felt them still more vitally. In 
truth, the Genoese fleets, I believe, never after per¬ 
formed any achievement worthy tlie ancient prowess 
and fame of the n'jniblic. 

While Venice, even till the moment of her extinc¬ 
tion, kept some and indeed several of her dependen- 
•cies, Genoa ha^ lost all hers long before the last fatal 
invasion of the French; and her contest with Cor- 
sicq^, the only one that remained.tohcr till the middle 
of the last century, after having displayed her weak¬ 
ness, terminated in the surrender of that island to 
he King of France. 

But if C-('noa had the mortification, during the 
last three centuries, of seeing her glory on the de¬ 
cline, it must be owned that she found some conipcn- 


* Abbate Deniua. 
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sation in the internal tranquillity which she has 
almost invariably enjoyed during that period. This 
tranquillity is ascribed to the revolution which the 
celebrated Andrea Doria planned and executed with 
so much decision and ability; by which he wrested 
his country from the grasp of France, secured her 
independence jibroad, and by a fair and mode¬ 
rate, if not a perfect government, established order 
and concord at home. This event occurred in the 
beginning of September 1528, and is still comme¬ 
morated by a festival of thanksgiving. 

In the different wars that have taken place during 

the last century, Genoa has generally adhered to the 

French interest; a line of policy dictated not so 

mucli by inclination as by interest. The vicinity of 

the French coast, and ])articulnrly of their grand 

naval arsenal Toulon, furnishcd'thcm with the means 

of annoyance, if the r(‘public declared against them; 

while the vast sums which they had borrowed from 

* 

it, and tlio interest which tliey paid, all of which if 
not forfeited would have been suspended by war, 
served as an additional and probably more powerful 
check on the temper of the Genoese, supposing it to be 
hostile. Hut this spirit of calculation, however well 
adapted to ordinary occurrences, was misplaced at 
the commencement of the revolution ; \t opened their 
gates to their enemies, and by making them masters 
of a position so advantageous, it contributed ncit a 
little to their future triunD])hs, and to all the disasters 
of Italy. The state of humiliation and almost sla¬ 
very ill which Genoa now groans, is therefore, in a 
certain degree, the wai*k of Ijieir own hands, the 
result of an interested and narrow policy, and rather 
a self-inhieted punishment than an unmerited mis¬ 
fortune. Yet I lament its fall; the fame of its past 
achievements, its present magnificence, the industry 
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of its people, and the boundless charities of its nobles; 
the splendour and fertility which it spreads over a 
scene of rocks and precipices ; the senatorial dij^nity 
of its government, and the spark of Roman liberty 
that still glowed in its institutions, all combine to 
awaken compassion, and to' excite a sentiment of 
deep regret for its ruin. 

The day after our arrival we were presented to 
the Doge (Durazzo), a venerable old man, w’ho re¬ 
ceived us with great affability or rather kindness, 
and very obligingly invited us to dinner; an honour 
which we were reluctantly compelled to decline, as 
we wxTo und(T the necessity of leaving Gcaioa before 
the appointed day; a circumstance which we have 
many reasons to regret. The manners of the Doge 
were easy and unaffected ; his conversation was ope: 
and manly. One sentiment I thought remarkable, 
“ Peace," said he, “ will, I liopc, last, and give us 
an opportunity of redeeming our honour." I ob¬ 
served (with satisfaction, I acknowledge) that though 
long employed as ambassador of the rej)ublic at 
Vienna, he spoke French as becomes an Italian, un¬ 
willingly, and with the accent of his country strongly 
marked and perceptible even to our ears. Wc had 
twice the honour of an audience, and both times 
every reason to be gratified with our reception. If 
our good wishes can possibly be of any avail, the 
veperable Doge^^'will pass the evening of his h(>^our- 
able life in glory, and close it in tranquillity. 

If, in my observations on Genoa, I have passed 
over some objects of curiosity noticed by most other 
travellers,' such as the catino or celebrated j)late of 
emerald, the beak of a Roman galley, #:c. the reader 
will remember that the Frcncli had been for several 
years masters of the city, and that the articles alluded 
to were cither seized by them or removed previous to 
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their first arrival, and still kept, and indeed likely 
long to remain, in a state of concealment. 

^ Some anecdotes also may perhaps be expected re¬ 
lative to the character and the proverbial cunning 
and dishonesty of the Genoese. It is a misfortune 
to a nation, a#well as to an individual, to be branded 
by a great and popular poet wdtli the imputation of 
vice, or even to be held up to ridicule. The stain is 
indelible, and the Ligurian deceitful, fata 

sinehant will be repeated in every school, and 
echoed from pole to pole as long as men shall read, 
or Virgil be understood. Yet suj)posing this imputa¬ 
tion to have been applicable to the ancient, it is not 
fair to conclude from thence, that it is equally so to 
the modern Ligurians. 

^ The character of a nation is the result of climate, 
soil, religion, government, and numberless other cir¬ 
cumstances, irio''t of which are liable to various 
modifications, and consequently not always regular 
in their effects. Now, of all these causes the two 
first alone remain unaltered. The Ligurians still 
live under the same genial sky, and still inhabit the 
same rugged mountains ; in every other respect they 
differ essentially from their forefathers. Tliese had 
long struggled with enemies more powerful, more 
numerous, and better disciplined than themselves, 
Art and stratagem bceaino tlicir principal weapons, 
and the fastnesses of th? mountains were their only 
retreats’. Thus, necessity first broke, and longbaSit 
inured them, both to patience and to deceit, and 
made these two qualities the prominent features of 
their national character. The modern ^dgurians 
enriched by commerce smile at* the sterility of their 

* - - like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 

At least while fortune favour’d his deceit,— Dryden. 
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soil, and blest for ages in the enjoyment of liberty, 
tliey have defended it as it deserves to be defended, 
with courage and open force. They have met their 
enemies in array, and obtained many a glorious 
victory by skill and intrepidity. Stratagem docs 
not seem to have entered into their tacftics, nor do we 
hear that even in their negotiations and treaties they 
have been remarkable for subterfuge or duplicity. 
I need not observe the influence which Christianity 
must have over the national character, and the im¬ 
provement which must inseparably accompany the 
universal adoption of a morality that cominands strict 
justice, not in deeds only and external transactions, 
but even in thought and desire. This influence-, 
I acknowledge, is sometimes counteracted, and with 
regard to some very perverse or very ignorant indi¬ 
viduals, may now «md then be totaUv suspended; 
yet with regard to the ])ublic mind, it is too generally 
felt and acknowledged, to admit of such constant 
habitual contravention as can make dishonestv and 
theft a feature of the national character. 

To these considerations we may add, that Genoa 
subsists entirely by commerce, and that the essential 
interests of such a nation compel it necessarily to cul¬ 
tivate good faith and honesty as prime and indispen¬ 
sable virtues; nor has it ever, I believe, been heard 
that the bankers and inorcliants in Genoa liave been 
defleient in tlibse qualities. When I say bankers 
and merchants, I include many of the nobles, and 
almost all the opulcait and respectable pai't of the 
community, that is, the portion which gives life, 
colour, an^i energy, or in other words, character to a 
people. As for the mob, it would bo very unfair 
indeed to form an estimate of the worth of any nation 
from their ignorance and vices ; for though they may 
have sever^ qualities in common with the higher 
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orders, yet as they are less under the influence of 
floral restraint, their vices more frequently predo- 
mip^atc. Not that I mean to insinuate that the 
populace of Genoa are in any respect more, vicious 
than the sariK^ class in other capitals, but such they 
have been represented, at least with regard to piHer- 
ing; and as a proof we are told by strangers even at 
Genoa, that the merchants, in order to avoid tlie. 
losses occasioned by their dishonesty, employ as 
porters men from Bergamo, a strong-bodied honci-t 
race, to the total exclusion of their own countrymen. 
The fact may bo admitted, but the motive is not 
quite so clear. All the chairmen in London are 
Irish, almost all the watchmen of tlie same nation ; 
thertfore some sagacious foreigner may infer, that 
•the English arc too weak for chairmen, too thievi.th 
and dishoiiei^ for watchmen. "We should smile at 
the alisurdity of such a reasoner. As for habits of 
over-reacliiiio, chcatinof, and deceivinof stranjjors, 
they are too common in every country, to be cha¬ 
racteristic of any in particular ; so general indeed art' 
they, that I should find it difllciilt to fix upon the 
spot wlicre they are most prevalent. We may, 
thtrefore, be allowed to hope tluit the Genoese, 
though they arc Ligurians, may be exempt from the 
vices of their ancestors; and that rejigion, liberty, 

propensities which 
an^ misery, • 

Saturday, the eighteenth of SeptembtT, we took 
leave of oiir friends of the JNIedusa, saw the sirip 
under weigh, and then set out for Milan, 


and opulence may have eradicated 
arose from ignorancQ, oppression. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Passage of the Bocchettsi—Novi—Marengo—Tortona—the Po— 
The Tesirio—Pavia, its IEstor\, Edifices ana IJnivcrsit}—the 
Ahhev of Chiaravallc. 


-About half a mile from the gate of Genoa is the 
village or rather subiirh of San Pi(T d’Arena; its 
situation on the coast, and close to the I^dcevera, 
rendered it at once a place of great resfU't, and many 
palaces and villas remain as iiioniiments of its mag- 
niticence. The Villa Imperiale is its princijtal orna¬ 
ment ; it is said to have been planned by i'alladio, 
and has two regular rows of Corinthian and Ionic 


columns—an arrangement both simple and majestic., 
Hut this edifice is neglected, and, like many others 
around it, is apparently falling to ruins. 

We next enti'rod tluj valley of the Polcevera, so 
called from the torrent (Poreffera) that intersects it. 
This stream had disap])cared, and left no traces but 
its broad rocky chaniul ; it is said, however, to 
return sometimes with such rapidity as to carry off 
travellers crossing its channel, and loitering in the 
passage ; a circumstance which occasioned many 
disasters when the road lay in the very ht'd of the 
river. The Austrians, when driven out of the city 
by jthe spirited efforts of its inhabitants in the year 
1746, encamped in the channel of the Polcevera, 
then dry, hut were alarmed in the middle of the 
night by the roaring of the torrent, descending in 
A^ast sheets, from the mountains, and sweeping men, 
horses, and even roclcs, before it. I'he army extri¬ 
cated itself from this dangerous situation with diffi¬ 
culty, and not without the loss of several hundred 
men. 
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The bridge thrown over the Polcevera and Corni- 
gliano is a monument of the munificence of a noble¬ 
man of the Gentile family. To the honour of the 
Genoese nobility, the same may bo said of -the excel¬ 
lent road that leads from San Pier d*Arena to Campo 
Marono. Tlifs road follows the banks of the Polce¬ 
vera, forming a long winding defile beautifully diver¬ 
sified with villas and gardens, cypresses, olives, and 
vineyards. The soil is iinleed naturally a dry, 
naked rock, but industry protected by liberty has 
covered it with verdure and fertility. Immediately 
on leaving Cain]>o IVIaroue tlie first stage, wp began 
to ascend the steej) of the Poeelietta, one of the lof¬ 
tiest of tlie maritime Aj)eimiiics or rather Al])s (for 
so the ridw of mountains to the west of Portus 
inm^ now Porto Fino, was anciently called). 
j['he lower and middle regions of this mountain are 
well-peopled* well-cultivated, and shaded by groves 
of lofty chesnuts. In tliis res])eei it resembles the 
Apomiiiies; hut its upper parts are totally Alpine, 
rough, wild, and barren. 

Tlic Bocchetta is one of the great bulwarks of 
Genoa. It was in the late war occii])ied by the 
French, hut forced hv the Austrians. The trenches 
and mounds thrown up by tlic former are still dis¬ 
cernible, and may be traced for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, forming altogether a harrier almost insuper¬ 
able. TIjc French army was at le^st fifteen thou¬ 
sand strong, furnistied with artillery and ev^jry 
article of ammunition in abundance, and commanded 
by Massena, a general of sotne experience and of 
acknowledged intrepidity. Yet, with all thtjse .ad¬ 
vantages, their fjntrenehmcuts •were forccS, and they 
were compelled to shelter themselves behind the 
ramparts of Genoa, by an enemy not twice their 
number. 
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The view at the Bocchetta is confined by the va¬ 
rious swells and pinnacles that form the ridge of the 
mountain, excepting on one side, wliere it exteneb 
over the valley of the Polcevera, takes in the 'out¬ 
works of Genoa intersecting the brows of the hills, 
and just catches a glimpse of the sea' on each side ; 
for Genoa itself lies covered by its guardian moun¬ 
tains. The Bocchetta is one of the few mountains 
where the road runs nearly over the summit, wliile 
in the other passages over the Alj)S and Apennines 
it commonly winds through a defile ; it is represented 
as one pf the Apennines, thoiigli, as 1 suspect, with¬ 
out sufficient grounds, as it dot's not appear to rise 
more than five thousand feet at the utmost above 
the level of the sea, an elevation far below several 
points of this chain of mountains. The descent is 
almost as long-and tedious as the ascent, but neither 
is dangerous, excepting in a few placoo where there 
is no parapet on the brink of tlie precipices. A\^c 
spent about six hours in the passage of the Giogo 
{Jvgmn^ liill) of the Bocchetta, and entered Voltag- 
oio about ten o'clock at nioht. 

Next morning we set out early; the road (the 
Via PoHhumia) traverses tlie defile, sometimes on 
level ground, sometimes on the verge of a precipice 
suspended over a torrent. The scenery is very ro¬ 
mantic, alternately open and wooded, here green and 
fertile, there ba^vren and rocky, tlms presenting all 
the'^ delightful contrasts of shade and nakedness, of 
wdldness and cultivation, wdiicli characterize the 
Apennines. One of the most striking objects that 
occurred was the fortress of Gavi, occupying the 
summit of a rocky hill, and commaifding the defile. 
Shortly after we discovered through a break in the 
mountains the immense plain of Piedmonte, and then 
..crossing the Molinario, a high, fertile, and well- 
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>ivx)o^c(l hill, we found ourselves at length at the foot 
of the Apennines, and turned for ever from these 
^Ccautiful and majestic mountains. 

A few miles further on we entered Novi, a small 
husy town, the last of the Genoese territory, while 
several of thtii nobles have villas in which they used 
to pass the spring and the autumn. The country 
whicli we had traversed exhibits no monuments, and 
awakens few recollections of classic ages. The long 
contests of tin? Romans with the Ijignrian moun¬ 
taineers contributed less to the fame than to the 
discipline of the former, by keeping the legions in 
exercise, and by accustoming the generals to caution 
and vigilance. 

“Is hostis,’* says Titus Livius, speaking of tlicse 
j>coplo, “ velut natus ad continendain inter magiio- 
rum intervalla l>ellorum Romanis militarem disci- 
plinam, craf^ noc alia provincia militem magis ad 
virtutem acuebat. Nam Asia, et amoenitate urhium, 
et copia terrestriura rnaritimarumquc rerum, ct mol- 
litia hostium regiisque opibus, ditioiTs quam for- 
tiorcs cxercitus faciebat. In Ligurlbus 

omnia crant qum militem excitaront: loca niontana 
et aspera, qiue et ipsis capere labor cst, ct ex pra3- 
occupatis dcjiccre hostem—itinera ardua, angusta, 
infesta insidiis; hostis levis et velox et repenti- 
nus, qui nullum usquain tempus, milium locum, 
quietiim aut securum esse sineret; qppiignatio neces- 
saria muiiitorum rtistellorum laboriosa simul ][ftTi- 
culosaque: inops regio, qme parsimonia astringeret 
milites, prapdse baud miiltum pneberet. Itaque non 
lixa sequebatur, non juincntoruin longus ordo agmen 
extendebat: nihil pra;ter arma, et viros oTunem spem 
in armis habentes, erat. Nec decrat usquam cum iis 
vel materia belli vel causa: quia propter domesticain 
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inopiam vicinos agros incursabant; nec tamon in dis- 
crimen suramjc renim piignabatur*.” 

’I insert this passage in full length, not only (fa ' 
account of the solidity of the observation and* the 
beauty of the language, but of the historical allusions 
which it contains, as they tend to di^lay the cha¬ 
racter of the ancient Liofurians, and to show how 
widely it differs from that of their descendants. To 
this we may add, that if the moderns have not the 
activity, the enterprise, or the patience of their 
ancestors, neitlier have they the same motive to 
impel them to warfare— j>overty ; and indeed, it must 
be acknowledged, that tlie people throughout the 
Genoese territory seem in general well fed, healthy, 
and contented. Possibly the exactions of their 
present masters (the Frcaich) by plundering them of* 
their wealth and by restoring their mountains to 
their primitive barrenness, may revive "their former 

• Tit, Liv, A'xxix. 1.—cnomy u.'is Iiorn Jis it wore to kcojr 
lip tlic Koiiiun discipline in tlie intervals betwixt {ri-eater Wdif-, iioi 
(lid any otlicr jnovince more Mliet tin- valour of the soblier For 
Asia, from tlic dchciousncss of its eitj('s, and the abundance of it? 
productions both by sea and land, and the rlicniiiiiu.y et tin* enemy, 
and the wealth of its kin^s, increased latlici the ri(-ht'8 than the 
hiavery of the aiinios. * * * ]n Liguria tlieic was everything to 
Kjiise the soldier; rugged and moiintuiiious places, which it is both 
lahorious to take jiossession of, and to dislodge the enemy fioin 
them when they hr(‘ pre-o(;eupied—roads difficult, nariow, hoset 
with ambuscades; aJ.iglit-anncd and rapid and sudden enemy, who 
woiiid suffer no hour and no place tobe secure or at rest; tlie 
necessary sieges of fortified places, at onc(' toilsome and dangerous; 
a poor country, wlmdi jnnclied the soldiers with Avant, but Aihich 
could afford little plunder. Consequently, no sutlers attendc'd, no 
long train of beasts of burden swelled the army ; there •w’as notliiiig 
but arms, and Tiwjn whose sple hope was in arins. Nor was there 
ever wanting either the subject or occasion of war with them, because, 
on account of their poverty at home, they were always making 
incursions into the neighboumig tciritoiies ; and yet the vital inter- 
estft of the state were not endangered in the contest. 
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restlessness, and convert them once more into a tribe 
of freebooting mountaineers. 

♦The road from Novi to Alessandria crosses a plain, 
fertile and well cultivated, but sandy and rather 
naked. The ruins of the citadel of Tortona f Dertona) 
demolished by the French, lie extended over the side 
of a distant hill, and from their magnitude and 
whiteness present a grand and striking spectacle. 

Vre now entered the fatal plain of Marengo, 
where the fortune of Buonaparte triumphed over the 
skill and the valour of the veteran Melas, and ob¬ 
tained a victory which Europe, and in particular 
Italy ])lundercd and enslaved, will long have reason 
to deplore. This event is inscribed in bad Latin, 
Italian, and Frencli, on the pedestal of an insigni¬ 
ficant Doric pillar, erected on the high road in the 
ifttlo vilhiije of Mareiiifo : a few sculls collected in 
digging the ^^.uiidation, and now ranged in order 
round the ])edestal, form a savage but appropriate 
ornament to this inonuinent. 

It is not my intention, as indeed it would be 
foreign to my plan, to give an account of the battle 
of INiarengo, or to add one more to the many con¬ 
tradictory relations of that event now in circulation. 
Bui I may observe, that this battle, whether the scale 
was turned by the skill or by the fortune of Buona¬ 
parte, was ill its result one of the most important 
that has taken place either in modern or in ancient 
times. Compared to •it, the bloody fields of Jernappe, 
Neerwinden, and llohcnlinden, sink into insignifi- 
,cancc: their consequences were transitory, and no 
country was permanently lost or won by the con¬ 
testing parties in* consequence of the defeat 6r victory. 
Ea^cii the cariiafic of Cannae loses its horrors wdien 
put in competition with the disaster of Marengo. 
Home, in the wisdom of her senate, in the courage 
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of her people, and in the magnanimity of both, found 
adequate resources, and rose from her defeat, more 
glorious and more tremendous.* At Marengo, Italy 
was laid prostrate and bound at the feet of Ihiona- 
partc ; her fortresses were abandoned : her ramparts 
levelled; or to use the phrase of the conqueror himself, 
the Alps were anmh'ilated. The wliole of this de¬ 
lightful country, the garden of Europe, the mistress of 
the Mediterranean, teeming with population, and big 
witli the seeds of empire, mapia mater frufftim^ 
magnet rlr?im*^ is now not nominally but really and 
clfectually at the disposal of France. Often invaded, 
sometimes overrun, but never before totally subdued 
and in entire subjection to a foreign power, Italy 
must at length bend her neck to the yoke, and submit 
like Greece to a barbarian conqueror, lle^r republic^, 
that still retained tlje name and breathed tbo spirit 
of ancient liberty, are no more; her Vities, each the 
capit.al of an indopendont state, arc now' reduced to 
provincial towns ; lier kingdoms though still flattered 
with the title, are sunk into tributary dependencies: 
the moniiinents of her glory, and tlic inast(*rpicces of 
her arts, are all marked out for plunder; and what 
she has still more reason to deplore, the spirit which 
acquired that glory, and inspired those arts, is fled 
perhaps for ever. 

Quud fupciis I'oditnraqiic iiunqnain 
LibertaSj,. . . non rcspicit ultra 
w' Ausoniam-)-. itJjL’can. T*hars, vii, 4^32. 

The village of Marengo is about two miles from 
Alessandria. The Bormida, in summer a shallow 

- of fruitful grain 

Great parent, greater of illustrious men.—D aydek. 

Fair Liberty lias sjircad her wings, and fled, 

Ah 1 ‘never to return .... nor, as she flics, 

On ead Ausonia deigns revert her eyes. 
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Htrcam, spread over a wide channel, intersected with 
little islands and lined with willows, flows within 
half a mile of the fetter. Alessandria is merely a 
fortress, and remarkable only for the sieges which it 
has sustained. It was built in. the twelfth century, 
and takes its name from the then Pope, Alexander 
III.. It lately belonged to the king of Sardinia. 

From Alessandria w'e returned to Marengo, and 
again crossing the plain passed through Tortona 
(anciently Dertona) a town by no means handsome, 
and proceeded thence to Voghiera, where we passed 
the night. This town is supposed to take its name 
from VtcHs a little barbarised indeed, but still 

pereo])tih]c in its modern appellation. It is large 
and well built. In common with the neiffhbourirjjj 

on 

cjties, Yoghiera is said to have suffered more from 
the quarri'ks between tbe Enipyrors and the Popes 
than from t^^o arms of tlie invading barbarians. 
The observation might* perliaps be generalised, as 
with few exceptions, the towns of Italy have been 
treated with more cruelty by internal than external 
enemies. 

From Tortona to Yoghiera, and indeed to Milan, 
the road traverse's one of the most fertile as well as 
beautiful parts of the celebrated plain watered by the 
Po and th(^ Tesino, with their many tributary streams, 
and bounded by the Alps and the Apennines. No 
country in the world perhaps enjoys uj^orc advantages 
tlian this extensive add delicious vale. Irrigated by 
rivers that never fail, it is clad even in the burning 
months of July and August with perpetual verdure, 
and displays, after a whole season of scorching sun¬ 
shine, the deep green carpet of the vernaf months. 
Even in thcbcgimiingof October, autumn had scarcely 
tinged its woods, while the purple and yellow flowers 
of spring still variegated its rich grassy meadows. 
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The climate, like that of Italy at large, is uniform 
and serene ; but as the more southern provinces are 
refreshed during the sultry seaifon by a breeze from 
the sea, so these plains are cooled by gales that blow 
constantly from the bordering mountains. Hence the 
traveller, who has been panting and melting away in 
the glowing atmosphere of Florence and Genoa, no 
sooner crosses the Apennines, and descends into 
the Milanese, than lie finds himself revived and 
braced by a freshness, the more agreeable and unex¬ 
pected, because he still continues to enjoy the same 
unclouded sky, and azure firmament. Nor is this 
vale deficient, as plains, if extensive, usually are, in in¬ 
terest; nor is it like the Netherlands, a lifeless level, 
where no swell presents itself to attract the eye, and 
to vary the sullen uniformity. The plains of tlie Pp, 
enclosed between two chains of vast mountains, 
always have one and sometimes both in' view ; while 
numberless ramifications branching from them, inter¬ 
sect the adjacent countries in all directions, and 
adorn them with ridcres of hills that diminish in 
size and elevation as they arc more distant from the 
parent mountains. 

The road from Novi to Pavia presents on the 
right many of these eminences, resembling the hills 
of Surrey, and like them adorned with trees, churches, 
villas, and castles. 

As we appyoached the Po wo found the roads 
d^ep and sandy; the river, th'ough nearly confined 
by the dryness of the season to the middle of its 
channel, is yet a majestic stream ; we passed it on a 
flying bridge, and admired its banks as wc glided 
across. A.% they are* low, they arc susceptible of one 
species of ornament only, and that consists of groves 
of forest trees that shade its margin, and as they 
hang over it and sometimes bathe their branches in 
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its waves, enliven it by the reflection of their thick 
iand verdant foliage. Among these trees the poplar 
as now, as it was anciently, predominant; and by its 
hciglif and spreading form, adds considerably to the 
beauty of the scenery. 

Kami caput umbravere virentes 
Ileliadum, totisque fluuiit clectra capillis *.— Claudun. 

The fable of Phaeton, so prettily told by Ovid, 
and so amusing to boyish fancy, naturally occurs to 
the recollection of the traveller, and enhances the 
pleasure with which he contemplates the stream and 
its borderiiifj scenerv. 

A little neat church, not far from the river, dedi¬ 
cated to kU. Laurence, quia fiumcm peaUmque repulitf^ 
shows what ravages the Po somcitimes makes, and 
liMt^ much the inhabitants dread its inundations. As 
we ap])roach«i.Pavia, the verdirre and freshness of 
the country, if possible, increased, and exhibited an 
appearance altogether cooling and delightful. 

TJic Tesino {Tiemus) bathos the walls of Pavia, 
and waters its whole territory. Another branch of 
the same river flows about a mile and a half from 
the town, and is finely shaded with poplar groves. 
The Ticinus is a noble stream, clear and rapid. In 
clearness, as well as in the shades that grace its hanks, 
it agrees with the well-known description of Silius ; 
hilt in tlio rapidity of its current it differs widely 
from it J. Perhaps tl^e poet meant its^apparent, 


* Above the heads of all tbc bister-train 

Thick-spreading branrbes foiiuM a verdant shade, 
And fiorn their dn])piug tresses amber stream'd. 

•t Because be kept^^ff the inundation ^ind the pcstilclice. 

J Cicruleas Ticinus aquas, ct stagna vadoso 
Perspiciiiis servat turbari iicscia fiirido, 

Ac nitidum 'viridi Icntc trnbit auine liquorem • 
Vix credas labi; ripis tain nntis opacis 
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its real course, and if so, his expressions are at least 
poetically applicable; as the unruffled smoothness of 
the surface, and the evenness of the motion, deceive 
the eye, and in part conceal its rapidity. Another 
circumstance, which contributes much to the beauty 
of this river, has not, I think, been noticed ; I mean 
its serpentine course, and the number of islands 
encircled by its meanders, which, shaded as tliey fre¬ 
quently are with poplars, beeches, and elms, entitle 
the stream to the epithet of attached to it 

by Claudian (^pulcher Tlcbias), A stOne bridge, 
long and covered with a wooden gallery, leads over 
the river to the gate of Pavia. 


PAVIA. 

Tins city derived its first and ancient name froLi tljc 
river on the banks of which it standt^, Und was, like 
it, called Tlcinum. Under this appellation it acquired 
no fame, and seems indeed scarcely to have attracted 
notice. I'he first battle between Annibal and the 
Homans under Scipio, reflected a bloody glare on the 
banks of the stream, but left the town (if it then 
existed) in its original obscurity. A inolancljoly 
visit of Augustus to honour the ashes of Drusus, and 
a few disorderly skirmishes in the contest between 
Vitellius and Otho, serve merely to record the exist¬ 
ence of Ticiiium. Petweoii the sixth and ciffhth 

JL -—- - ---I -- 

Arjjjutos niter volucrum ccrtamiiui, cantus, 

Sumnilcrum uucit lucenti gurgite lyinpliain, 

Bell. Pun. iv. 7*2. 


No |and up turning from hii? shallow bed, 

Tesino keeps his waves unsullied stil^^ 

And slowly driigs his azure stream along : 

Scarce might lie seem to move, so soft and suiouth, 
Amid the chant of birds that warble^round, 
llis limpid current flows, mspiung sleep. 
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oeutiiiy, the ancient name disappeared, and under 
the ap])elIation of Papia*, softened by Italian euphony 
into favia, the town became a considerable city, 
and the residence of a race of barbarian inonarchs. 
Theodoric first jioticed it; his Gothic successors fre- 
(^uented it, and the Tiongobardic princes not being 
masters of Koine, made it the capital of their domi¬ 
nions. WJiilo the scat of their ignorant court it 
became, by a singular fate, the centre of the few 
glimmerings of science that still beamed on that be¬ 
nighted r(‘gion, and may perhaps be considered as 
the first mother university. 

Voltaire ackIlOwJ(’^lgc^s that France owes all her 
arts and sciences to Italy; and if we may believe 
recorded tradition, Pavia sent her one of her first 
I’ietro di Pisa. To him the university of 
Paris looksas to her foiiiKier, next at least to 
Charlemagne, whose zealous endeavours to propagate 
knowled^re attracted some of the most eminent scholars 
of the ago to his ca])ltal, and drew, at the same time, 
Alcuin from York, and Pietro from Pavia. Whether 
either of these once illustrious seminaries can really 
boast of so early an origin, I do nut pretend to deter¬ 
mine but certain it is, that to her university Pavia 
owes her ])rincipal fame, I might almost say her 
existence. In common with the other cities of Italy, 
I’iivia sufiered all the extremes of barliarous invasion 
and tyrannic sway, \\ent through all the vicissitudes 
of the middle -ages, flourished under the auspices of 
liberty, and finally, withered aw^ay under the yoke of 
monarchy. In this last stage, her university alone 
suspended her tQtal extinction^ tand still fcontinues 

* An appellation taken from the Roman tribe of that namo. in 
which the natives of Ticinum, who enjojed the rights of Roman 
<‘itizens, were cniollcii^ The name of Pavia is therefore btrictly 
cla ssieal. 
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her enly hope and support. It has in its time pro¬ 
duced many men, eminent in every branch of litera¬ 
ture and science, and is still sujiplied with professors 
of talents and of reputation. It has a noble library, 
grand halls for lectures, anatomical galleries, a bota¬ 
nical garden, and several well-endowed colleges; yet 
with all this apparatus, its schools are not much 
frequented, and indeed the ver)’' streets of tha town 
seem solitary and forsahen. Whether this desolation 
be ascribable to the infiiience of tlio Fronch, to the 
spirit of the times, or to any internal defect in the 
constitution of the universitv, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

When a republic, Pavia sent, it is recorded, fifteen 
thousand men to the crusades, a number equal to 
half her actual population, which amounts to lit+^e 
more than thirty ttousaiid souls. It is, hd'wever, 
some consolation to reflect, as it is highly Jionourable 
to the city, that its spirit did not evapurato with its 
prosperity, that it is one of the fc'vv states which 
have always rebelled against the French, and tliat 
more than once it succeeded in expelling them from 
its walls; unfortunately, in their last attem])t, though 
perhaps more intrepid than in a former *, its citizens 
were less successful, and atoned for their untimely 
patriotism by the blood of their magistrates, whom 
Buonaparte ordered to be shot. Had evt^ry city in 
Italy shown ao much resolution, their united exer¬ 
tions must have been crowned with success, and this 
lovely country would not now groan under tho iron 
rod of a most insolent enemy. ^ 

Of its edifices, whether clmrchcs, colleges,* or 
palaces, none, for their^ magnitude, style, or decora¬ 
tions, seem to deserve particular attention. One 
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chtitch, BowevePy the tra-veller will visii with interest, 
because it contains tlio ashes of Boetius, distinguished 
hy his taste and lewiing in an age of barbarism and 
igno&nce; by his noble birth, at a time when few 
iq,deed Qould claim patrician honours ; and, above all, 
by hisi independent senatorial spirit in an era when 
Borne was obliged to bpnd her neck under tho sway 
of a barbarian.' Though put to death by the jealousy 
of a tyrant, ho enjoys a double privilege which, I 
believe, has never before fallen to the lot of a patriot. 
Ills-tomb was raised by an emperor, and his epitaph 
written by a pope. The church I allude to is that 
called In Cielo Anreo ; tho emperor was Otho III., 
and the pope Sylvester II. 

In the same temple the body of St. Augustin is 
s^jd to repose; it was first transported to Sardinia 
by llill' who lied from tlio fury of the Van- 

dajs, then ravaging Africa, and alterwarcls it -was 
convoyed by order *of one of the Longobardic monarchs 
to Pavia, whero it lay concealed and forgottin *till 
the scventeentli century. Every traveller, who Ipves 
truth or'iTeveres genius, would visit with interest 
and respect the tomb that contains the ashes of the 
learned, the pious, the benevolent Austin, the Chris¬ 
tian Plato—“ Quid cnini habet,” says Erasmus, a 
competent judge ; “ orbis Christianus Jioc scriptore 
vel rnagis aureum vel augustius* V* But the oblivion 
that so long brooded over these venerable remaii^s, 
and the doubts that must naturally arise from it, 
ch^ck our ardour as we advance, and excite an ap- 
prehenJaion^^lest the tribute which we wish to offer to 
virtue, ana wisdpm should b^ erroneously directed 
to the putrid dust of some northern invader, or of 
some half-savage Longjibard. , 

♦ I'^or \vhi,t can the Oliristian world boast Wore golden or moi^ 
august tlian this wiitcr? 

« VOL. III. 


K 
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CIIIARAVALLE. 

About four miles from Pavica stands the abbey of 
Chiaravalle, once celebrated for its riclics and mag¬ 
nificence. It belonged to tlio Carthusian monks, 
and on the suppression of the order by the emperor 
Joseph, it passed with a property of twenty thousand 
pounds per annum to government; of this sum about 
fim hundred pounds per annum w’as annexed to the 
hospital of Pavia; of the disposal of the iTmainder, 
equally ap])ropriate and benevolent, u'ithout douhty 
there is, 1 believe, at present nothing on recoi'd. A 
fine avenue of limes and poplars, shedding a religious 
gloom, on the traveller as he drives under them, leads 
to the arched entrance opening into a spacious coiivi, 
with the church full in front. Tliis of 

Gothic and Saxon intermingled; its walls are ^of 
solid white marble, lined within witli various kinds 
of jirecious stones. Hculjiture and carving, whether 
in marble, gems, or metals, are here displayed in all 
tlieir pomp, and oftentimes in all their excellency. 
Ornaments indeed arc not so much bestowed as 
squandered on every part; but they are all so rich, 
so ])crTict in their kind, so well jdaced for cfiect, [ind 
so admirably adapted to the style of the edifice at 
large, that tlie most fastidious observer would find it 
difficult to rctiench them. 

This abbey was founded about the year 1400 by 
Galcas Visconti, wligsc tomb stands on one side of 
the transept; though the church itself i^iay/ justly 
be considered as bis real mausoleum. A few Augus- 
tinian friars jye now^employed to perform the duties 
required by the foni^dation, aiid to keep the church 
in order ; a task which they ndfil with commendable 
vj' 2 \ and exactness, as few’ similar' edifices exhibit 
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more neatness and cleanliness than that entrusted 
to their care. The aucw from tlie tower over the 
siirrt^uiiding. plain^ bordered by the Alps and Apen¬ 
nines, is verdant, rich, and luxuriant beyond expres¬ 
sion. Besides these qualities it h’as another title to 
our attention, as it was the theatre of the bloody 
and decisive battle of Pavia, between the French and 
the Imperialists, which terminated in the defeat of 
the former, and in the capture of their gallant 
monarch Francis I. 

A French traveller* relates an anecdote that docs 
ccpial credit to this prince’s piety and magnanimity 
on this tiying occasion. lie was conducted after 
the battle to this abbey, and entering the church at 
the time the monks were singing part of the hundred 
^ eig hteenth (nineteenth) psalm, immediately 
joineduffiS' 'w$>';ir in the following verse— 

J^onum mihi quh liuuiiliasti me, ut discam jubtifioationcb tiuis. 

It )s good for me that thou hast humbled me ; that I may karn 
thy statutcb. 

Such resignation combined with so much valour, 
and with so high a s]>lrit iii such circumstances, is 
heroic and almost sublime. However, though wc 
admire and love the })rince, avc cannot but rejoice 
in tins, and indeed in every other defeat jof the French 
army, particularly on this side of the Alps. They 
are tlic most active.and most persevering eiicinigs 
that Italy knows, and have wasted her cities and 
fields more frequently, more extensively, and more 
wantonly, than any other invading barhiirians. 
Hitherto indeed, they have generally met •with the 
punishment due to cruelty, ambition, and insolence ; 
and their short-lived tj^umphs on Hesperian ground 


* Abbe Richard. ’ 
K 2 
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have terminated in discomfiture and ruin. It is to 
be hoped, tliat their late successes will be as transient 
as their ancient victories, and add another proof ^to 
the observation of the poet, tliat the Lily is not 
destined to flourish in Italian soil*. 

They still show the chamber in which the French 
monarch was confined during the first day and night 
of his captivity. It is small; plain, and unadorned, 
as the private apartiii(‘nts, even of the richest abbeys, 
invariably arc; and it is distinguished only by thp 
imaginary importance which it derives from the 
presence of tlie royal captive, 

Wc left the abbey in the dusk of the evening, 
rolled rapidly over a smooth and level road, and 
entered Milan about nine o'clock. 

* Mcj’lin gli feVedor chc quasi tutti ' « 

Gli altri, the poi di Fnincia srettro nvranno, 

0 di feiTo gli esertiti distriitti, 

O di fame, o di pestc si vedranno; 

E chc brevi allegreyze, e lunghi lutti, 

Poco guadiigiio, C(1 inliiiito daiino 
Riporteraii d’Italia; die lice 
Che'I GiffUo in quel lerreno ahhin radicc. 

Ariosto, Orlando Fnrioso, xxxiii, 10. 

Sage Merlin show’d him, that whatever king 
In days to come shall fill the Gallic throne, 

Shall see his armies by the sword destroy’d, 

Or famine, or widc-wa^^ting pestilence. 

Short sp?Lce of joy, and long-qndviring 'Wt>c, 

And scanty profit, and unmeasured loss, 

Shall he their lot in Italy; for ne'er 
"Will fate permit thclily-fiower of France 
To strike its roots in our thrice happy soil. 

The fleur de Us, or IKy, was the distinctive ornament of the 
royal arms of France. 
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CII AFTER Vlll. 

Milan, its History, its Cathedral—Comparison het-ween Roman and 

CJoLliic Airhitccturc —St. Charles lloruomeo, Ins Character_ 

St. Ambrose—Basilica And Bihliolheca Amhrosiaua—Colleges 
and Hospitals of Milan—Ghanictcr of its Inhahitants. 

Milan, Milano, anciently Mediolanum^ may be 
ranked among tlie few cities of Italy wnich have, I 
will not say escaped, but risen superior to the devas¬ 
tation of ages, wars, and revolutions, and brought 
down to modem time's the greatest pait, if not the 
whole, of their ancient celebrity. This city must be 
acknowledged to have enjoyed, during certain periods 
of her history, greater independence, but it may be 
doubted whether for any length of time she could 
B^w^^j^oexiiberant a population, so wide a circum- 
fcrcnce, o?^ueli durable peace and prosperity, as 
from the middle to the end of the last century. 
JMany, we well know, are the blessings which aecoiii- 
j^any indepcndonco; hut independence, by which I 
mean cxcmjition from foreign influence, is only a 
partial advantage if it be not perfected by liberty. 
This observation is, I think, in a peculiar manner 
elucidated by the history of Milan, which, from its 
situation, t)ie fertility of the surrounding country, 
and the mildness of the climate, sooir attained, and 
with a few intervals of visitatic^ji and disaster 
generally j)reserve(l*, but never exceeded, a certain 
mediocrity of fame and magnificence. 

This city, like most of those Situated between the 
Alps and Apennines, is of Gallic origin. The Insu- 
brians were its'founders, and tat an earlj^ period of 
lioman* history built it, or rather erected a few 
hovels, which gradually rose from a village to a town, 
and at length became a city; or §o at least it was 
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called during the reign of Tarquipiiia Prisciis, or his 
successor Ancus Martius. As the capital of a con¬ 
siderable territory, it had acquired, in the year of- 
Romo 531, strength sufficient to keep a Roman army 
in check for some time, and to require tho united 
efforts of two consuls. Under Roman control it 
enjoyed tranquillity undisturbed for many ages, 
increased i|| extent and opulence, improved in the 
polite arts, and became the seat of an academy, 
honoured, if we may be allowed to conjecture from 
an inscription still extant, with the appellation of 
Novre- Athence (New Athens). One advantage 
indo(‘d this city possessed quite peculiar to itself, as 
its prosperity was rather increased than diminished 
by the civil wars and the invasions of the third and 
fourth centurh^s: so that while tho other cities of 
Italy and of the whole empire wore gradually, .mg 
away under the increasing calainities 6r the times ; 
and even Rome herself, with all her lofty j)rcroga- 
tives of majesty and of fame, saw her streets deserted 
and her pomp withering under the inHnonce of 
warring powers, Milan nourished in population and 
splendour, and became, not indeed the nominal, but 
oftentimes the real seat of empire. Such was its 
state under some of the successors of Constantine; 
and particularly during the reign of the Valentinians, 
and such its glory when described by Ausonins, and 
decorated with* temples and porticoes, with baths 
and amphitheatres. But hero its ancient prosperity 
closed, and tho era of its disasters commenced. Its 
situation at the foot of the Alps, exposed it to the 
attacks, while its splendour and fame attracted tho 
attention, of every invading barbariati. Attila visited 
it in his fury, and first plundered, then butchered 
its inhabitants. Next tho Goths, under Vitiges, in 
order to punish an effort of Roman spirit indignantly 
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spurning at their ygjte, delivered it up to flames and 
devastation. It was afterwards taken and sacked by 
the Longobarcli, under their king Alboin, and aban¬ 
doned! during tlie existence of their kingdom to 
contempt and insignificance. Charlemagne restored 
it, in part at least, to its former dignity; but one of 
liis successors, the emperor Barbarossa, irritated by 
the insolence of its inhabitants, or perhaps instigated 
by the' neighbouring rival cities, razed it to the 
ground, and if wc may believe some historians, tore 
up its foundations and passed the ploughshare over 
its mins. But -Milan survived even this tremendous 
visitation, and rose almost immediately, and even 
with the assistance of the same prince, from her 
ashes. 

This re-establishment, as well as her former splen- 
ooJU^iili^Jn some measure OY^-’ing to the zeal and 
the authority of her pastors, who, like the Homan 
pontiffs, after having long been the benefactors and 
the fathers of their fioeks, at length became their 
sovereigns. One of them, of the name of Visconti, 
transmittiid his temporal authority to his nephew, 
whose descendants reigned for several generations 
with considerable inllneiice and reputation. Of these 
dukes, for such was tlieir title, John Galcfis Visconti 
w'as the most distinguished, and the first perhaps 
who merited, both by his military talelits and by bis 
useful institutions, the sovereignty wlwch his ancestors 
had in part usurpc*d. The cathedral of 31ilan, iflie 
Carthusian abbey of Pavia, several bridges and aque¬ 
ducts, and above all the various canals that intersect, 
drain, and fertilise this country, are tj this day 
monuments of *the piety, thfe patriotism, and the 
benevolence of this prince. 

Unfortunately for Milan, and indeed for all Italy, 
the family of the Yisconti formed matrimonial con- 
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noxion's wiWi royal dynasty nf France, which on 
the cxti^t^n of the fbrmer laid claim to its terri¬ 
tories, ^made repeated attempts, with various 
success‘to take possession of tliehi. These att(itiij)ts 
at ternJinated in the decisive battle of Pavia, 

wliicl^breke the French power in Italy, and secured 
the pc^^ossi^jn of Milan to Spain, and eventually to 
Austria, retained it, with a few intervals of 
incidentaV,'5an^ temporary incursions, till the Frencli 
revolutionary invasion. 

1 have elsewhere observed that the Austrian 
government is in g(*ncral mild and benevolent, and 
that the provinces under its control enjoy a fair 
])roportion of ease and prosperity. TJiis observation 
is ])eculiarly applicable to the Milanese, the natural 
fertility of which, if the cultivators he not checked 
by despotic regulations and partial taxatjovii<»’^ff]»p£ies 
in abundance all the comforts of life, aiicl all that can 
stimulate and recompense industry. Hence, under 
the Austrian sway, it exhibited, like the Netherlands, 
a scene of population, riches, and felicity, seldom 
(.quailed even in free countries, and alike delightful 
tc the ej'^e and to the heart of the liumane traveller, 
The emperor Joseph, with good intentions but bad 
policy, first disturbed the tranquillity of both these 
happy provinces, in attempting to introduce inno¬ 
vations, most “of wdiich, whether in their own nature 
usefid or not, vere unquestionably un])opiilar. Tlio 
feVmcntation excited by these ill-advised measures 
was scarcely appeased by the prudence of Leopold, 
Joseph's successor, when the French revolution hurst 
forth like p volcano, and disgorgt'd its burning torrent 
bver all the neighbouring territories.' IJow long the 
effects of this infernal ebullition may be felt, or how 
far its ravages may extend, it is difficult to determine. 
Suffice it to say, that both the Milanese and the 
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Netherlands fell wUhin its range, and Have expe- 
rit'iicod the full effects of Its fury. ^ latj;er, 

]>lundercd of its riiches, and its constitut^, and 
deprived of half of its population, shares with f%*ance, 
her name, her misery, and her infamy. Thef^mt^r, 
erected into the capital of a nominal republic, but in 
fact of a miserable and oppressed proviixce, secs its 
resources swallowed up in contributions!^ churches 
stripped, its public establisliracnts plundered, its 
youth corrupted, and enrolled in the armies of its 
oppressors, and all its scenes of opulence, and all its 
j)rospects of security, turned into want and uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Milan is a great and splendid city, near eleven 
miles ill circumterence, containing about one hundred 
aucl fifty thousand iiiliabitants. Its general appeasp- 
anct^* does not in my opinion correspond 

with its reputation; the streets are not always either 
wide, or regular, or well-built, and it presents few 
edifices of magnificence or beauty sufficient to attract 
attention. Of these, the Catlicdral without doubt is 
the principal. It is situated almost in the centre -of 
the city, and occupies part of the great square. It id 
of Gothic architecture, and its materials are white 
maiblc. In magnitude this edifice yields to few. 
Inferior only to the Basilica Vaticana, it t<pial3 in 
length, an,d in breadth surpasses the’cathedral of 
Florence and St. I^aul’s: in the interior elevation it 
yields to both ; in exterior it exceeds both; in fret¬ 
work, carv ing, and statues, it goes beyond all cliurclies 
in the world, St. Peter's itself not excepted. Its 
double aisles, its clustered pillars, its lofty arches; 
the lustre of its walls; its ifuniberlcss niches all* 
filled with marble figures, give it an appearance novel 
(‘ven in Italy, and singularly majestic. Such, at 
least, it must appear to those wdio admire the Gothic 
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manner called hy the *Tcdesca (Teutonic), 

so uncommon in Italy in its purity, as most of the 
edifices that l>ear that appellation ar(^, as 1 have 
before observed, a mixed style fornu'd of a do^rada- 
tioft of Roman architecture dressed up in Moresco 
ornaments. The admirer of English (lothic will 
observe one peculiarity, which is, that in the cathe¬ 
dral of Milan there is no screen, and that the chancel 
is entirely^ open, and separated from the nave only by 
its elevation. In the front of the chancel, and 
almost immediately above the steps, rises on fair 
additional steps the altar, and behind it, in a semi¬ 
circular form, the choir. Thus the altar stands as 
in the Roman basilicap, and indeed in all ancient 
churches, between the clergy and the people. 

Two circumstances are particularly observah^in 
this church : the ore is, that there api--»*^^n’Jlpels 
properly so called, because the Andirosian rite, 
which lonff retained the ancient custom of allowing 
one altar only, and one service in each church, not 
having conformed to the modern mode when the 
cathedral was commenced, no provision was made in 
“c plan for private masses and oratories. This 
omission contributes much to the simplicity and the 
unity of tlie edifice. Altars, however, there now are 
in abundiincc, hut placed in such a manner as does 
not interfere with tlic general design. The second is 
the thinness of'^the pillars or rather of the cluster of 
pYilars, whicli, while they support the vault, and arc 
of course numerous, amounting to fifty-two, yet 
conceal no part of the edifice, and allow the eye to 
range over the whole at pleasure. How nnicli superior 
*are pillars to buttresses, and colonnades to arcades ! 
the lightness, the simplicity, and tlie openness of the 
one, to the cuinbetsomc weight of the other, which 
occupies so much space, Conceals so many parts, and 
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SO obstructs the appearance of an edifice. In trutli, 
the traveller when he has seen and admired the 
majestic simplicity of St. Peter ad Yincula, Santa 
Marin Maggiore, and St. Paul fuori Ic Mura (witli- 
out tljc wails), views even tlic towering arcades of 
St. Peter s with regret, and laments that a colonnade 
is wanting to the interior perfection of tlic Vatican. 

The pillars of the cathedral of Milan arc more 
than ninety feet in height, and about eight in dia¬ 
meter, The dimensions of the cliurch at largo are 
as follows:—In length four hundred and ninety feet, 
in brcadtli two hundred and ninety-eight, in interior 
elevation und^ the dome two hundred and fifty- 
eight, and four hundred in exterior, that is to the 
summit of the tower. The pavement is formed of 
marble of different colours, disposed in various pq^- 
tdri2i>i^ijij^fioures. The numher of niches is great, 
and everyTiiche has its statue, which, with those 
placed on the balustrade of the roof, are reported to 
amount to more than four thousand. Many among 
them arc said to be of great beauty. 

Over the dome rises a tower or spire, or rather 
obelisk, for its singular shape renders it difficult |||| 
ascertain its appellation, which, wliatever may ho its 
intrinsic merit, adds little either to the beauty or to 
the magnificence of the structure which it surmount'?. 
This obelisk was erected about the iniddlo of the last 
century*, contrary to the opinion of^thc best archi¬ 
tects. Though misplaced, its form is not in itsalf 
inelegant, while its architecture and mechanism arc 
extremely ingenious, and deserve minute examina¬ 
tion. In ascending, the traveller will observe that 
the roof of the* church is covered with*blocks of 
lUtirble, connected together by a cement, that has not 
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only its hardness and durability, but its colour, so 
that the eye scarcely perceives the juncture, and the 
whole roof appears one immense piece of white shin¬ 
ing marble. The view from the summit is cxt6nsive 
and even novel, as it includes nut only the city and 
the rich plain of Milan, intersected with rivers and 
canals, covered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, 
and groves, and thickly studded with villages and 
towns; but it extends to the grand frame of this 
picture, and takes in the neighbouring Alps, forming 
a magnificent semicircle, and uniting their bleak 
ridges with the milder and more distant Apennines. 

The traveller wdll regret as he ddfeeiids, that in¬ 
stead of heaping this useless and cumbersome quarry 
upon the dome, the trustees of the cdificQ did not 
emjdoy the money expended upon it, in erecting, a 
front (for that essential part is still vx; 3 a>*«sg^^or- 
responding wdth the stylo and the stateliness of this 
superb temple. A front has indeed been begun, hut 
in a taste so dissimilar to that of the main building, 
and made up of such aiiiedley of Roman orders and 

K thic decorations, that the total suspension of such 
ork might be considered as an advantage, if a 
mure ajipropriatc portal wxtc to he erected iu its 
place. But unfortunately the funds destined for the 
completion and repair of this cathedral are now swal- 
IowxmI up in the general confiscation ; and an edifice 
destined to be « monument of the piety of fifty gene- 
rJltions, will be Jibandoiied by the present atheistical 
government to neglect and dccfiy. Had it been 
finished, and had the western front been built in a 
style corr^j^sponding with the other parts, the adminers 
of Gothic would havd possessed one specimen perfect 
iu its kind, and accompanied with all the advantages 
of the best materials set off by a fine climate. 

In materials^ indeed, the cathedral of Milan snr- 
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prasses all other cliurehes, tlio noblest of which are 
only lined and coated with marble, wliile this is en¬ 
tirely built, paved, vaulted, and roofed with the 
same* substance, and that of the whitest and most 
resplendent kind. Here, then, there would have l^en 
an object of comparison, and the lover of sacred 
architecture, after a minute examination, I will not 
say of the Vatican, for the magnitude, elevation, and 
accompaniments of that vast fabric admit of no 
comparison, but of Santa Mari«a Maggiore, S. PjioIo 
fuori le Mura, Sta. Giustiua at Padua, St. Paul in 
London, might decide which of the two styles is best 
adapted to tliftsolomnity of religious offices, or which 
delights the eye and the mind most. The decision 
would be difficult. Most men have habits to resist 
and prejudices to conqu<>r on the subject. All the 
111 mTTI I 'J"«i<iiiiiiiij| with the exception of St. PiauVs only, 
all the great edifices dedicated to religion in our own 
country are Gothic and Saxon, wiiile Greek and 
Roman architecture is seen only in palaces, villas, 
and theatres. How natiurally therefore does tlio 
former excite sentiments of awe and devotion !*—esj|^ 
cially when we learn from our very infancy 

To walk the st\ulio\is cloister piilc, 

And love the high iTubo^Acd roof, 

With antique pjliars, massy proof, 

, And storied windows richly dight,' 

Shedding a dim religious light. 

« Milton, 11 Penscroso. 150^ 

If to these enchantments we add the pealing organ^ 
the full^voiced choir^ the service hig^ and anthems 
cl^r^ we are irresistibly attracted to a^style that 
awakens so many delicious i^collections, and calls 
forth some of our best and most holy feelings. 
When opposed to it, Greek and Roman architecture, 
though it may ret^iin its beauty, yet seems divested 
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of its majesty ; and appropriated as it is almost en¬ 
tirely amongst us to the mansions of the great and 
to tlie resorts of the gay, it inspires ]doasurablo ideas 
only, and awakens emotions of mirth, and expecta¬ 
tions of theatrical amusement. But this association 
of ideas, so favourable to Gothic, is peculiar to an 
l^jngUshman. An Italian's prejudices run in a con¬ 
trary direction. The Gothic, or he considers 

as an invention of the northern barbarians, and a 
combination of disproportions and dissonances. Its 
ticUight pale is to him the sullen gloom of northern 
forests, and of skies for ever cloudej^ its clustered 
])illars are mere confusion,* ill-contr*d bundles of 
stone; the apj^arent length or elevation is the result 
of narrowness and disproportion ; the pointed arch, 
tl]C consequence of ignorance in not knowing t hy^ rt 
of forming* a round one : the stone hracoi«^fSurinter- 
sect tlje vault, clumsy contrivances to support it ; 
the frci^v^)rk of the windows, happy inventions to 
obstruct the light; in short, he looks upon the whole 
style as an ill-assorted mass of incongruities, dispro- , 

• jtions, incumbrance, confusion, darkness, and intri- 
y, well adapted, indeed, as were the forests of 
Scandinavia, to the gloom and the horror of Druidical 
sacrifices and Runic incantations, 

B.irbar.a ritu 

Sacra tlcum, stnictic dins feralibuB anc*. 

Lucan, Phars. iii. 40l. 

but very ill calculated for the purposes of a Christian 
congregation, ^he order and dc‘corum of its rites, and 
tlie festive celebration of its mysteries. 

It would here, perhaps, be the place to inquire 
when and whence the Gothic style passed into Italy ; 
an inquiry which would naturally load to another 

* Wlme bai barons litcs'profaned the dark abodes, 

And altars rose to furies, not to gods. 
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insoparcablc indeed from it, though more extensive 
and intricate, where tliat style originated. But as the 
subject is, if not strictly speaking Gothic, at least 
anti-dlassical, I may be allowed to exclude it from 
these sketches, and instead of a dissertation, and my 
own very insignificant opinion, call the attention of 
the reader to a passage from Cassiodorus: and ad¬ 
mitting that it may not refer to the style in question, 
yet I will ask him, whether it would be possible to 
describe it more accurately*.—“Quiddicamus colum- 
narum jiinccam proceritatem ? moles illas sublimis- 
simas fabricarum, quasi qiiibusdam erectis hastilibiis 
contincri ct sibstantife qualitate ooncaAds canalibus 
excavatas, iit magis ipsas a^stinics fuisse transfusas, 
alias ca^ris judicas factum, quod mctallis durissimis 
videas expolitiini't'.”—Lib. vii, A^ar. Form. xv. 

Tlt^imil^rem ark able object ui the interior of this 
church is the subterranean chapel, in which the body 
of St. Cliaiics Borromco reposes. It is immediately 
iindor tlie dome, in form octangular, and lined with 
silver, divided into panels representing the principal 
actions of the life of the .saint. The body iS in^ 
shrine of rock-crystal, on, or rather behind, the alta™ 
it is stretched at full hmgth, dnissed in ])ontifical 
robeSj witli the crosier and mitre. The face is cx- 

* Ca'-biodoi us lived in llie sn\tii ccuturv, aiiiVwiis bccretaiv to 

m f m 

the fii'si Ciiotliic kin^s. 

'h ‘‘What j'hdjjinoijt shall we form of tliai* reedlike li'iiglh of 
c.oluiniis, vvheic the lofty piles of buildinp seem to depend lor 

support upon mere spears set npriL^lit ^ 'JMic doul»tful substance 
Mooped out into liollow channels, conveys the hnprchsion of the 
^liole havintr heen cast in a mould : and a niateiial which we know 
can’ onl} he hi^lftughL to a surlace by means of tools .nnade of the 
hardest metals, has all the ajipcaraiice oT being formed of wax.” 

Fiom this epistle W’e Ic.irn, thm under tiie ahovc-mentioricd 
priuec", Uome still abounded in statues, even of broii/.c—tliat its 
edilices were in good repaii, and that govciument was cxticmcly 
attentive to their picbcrvution. 
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posed, very improperly^ because mteh disfigured by 
doc.ay; a deformity increased, and rendered moi^ 
hiSeous, by its contrast with the splendohr of tlio^ 
vestments which cover the body, and by th 6 pale 
ghastly light that gleams from the aperture above. 
The inscription over this chapel, or mausoleilm, was 
dictated by St. Charles himself, and breathes that 
modesty and piety which so peculiarly marked his 
character. It is as follows: 


CAROLUS CaRDIVALIS * 
tJTULl B* PRAXFrHib 
ARCHIFP. MFOIOL^N, 
fA'fqCFM JORIBtlS. 

CLFRf. POP^y.!Q. AC 
DFVOtt FTMINIF bEXT’S 
PRrClBliS SF COMMFNDATl M 
CUPIFN3 HOC loco SJni 

. MONUMENT UM VIVINS ELFGIT * 

If ever a human being deserved siicli honours from 
his fellow-creatures, it was 8 t. Charles Borromeo. 
Princely birth and fortune, tlie highest dignitif^s, 
learning, talents, and accomplishments, qualities so 
jyr t ^ intoxicate the strongest mind, even in the 
Wbcrncss of mature—I might say, in the sullettness of 
declining ago, shone in liiih even when a youth'K 
without impairing that humility, simplicity of heart, 
disinterestedness, and holiness, whicli constitut(?jJ his 
real merit, and formed his most honourable and por- 
mancift distinction. It was his destiny io render to 
Ilfs people those great and splendid services which 


* Chailes, Cardinal, AVclibishop of Milan, dcBirbus to recommend 
himself to the moic fiequciit piaycrs of the clergyjiud people, and 
of the dcvoiA icnialc bex, (^loso, m his lifetime, tills spot for the 

situation of his tomb. 

# 

IIo was made cardinal and archbishop, in his twentj-tliird 
year, by his uncle, Pius IV., who had resigned several rich livings 
to him twelve years before. 
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C3CcHe public applause and gratitude, and to pet'form 
at the same time those humbler duties which, though 
perhaps "more meritorious, are more obscure, and 
sometimes produce more oblotiuy than acknowledg¬ 
ment. Thus, he founded schools, college^*, and lios- 
pitals, built parocliial cliurclies, most adectionately 
attended his flock during a destructive pestilence, 
erected a lazaretto, and served the forsaken victims 
witli Ills own hands. These are duties uncommon, 
maLmificent, and heroic, and are follo^\ed hy fame 
and glory. But, to reform a clergy and j)d%>le, de- 
prav^ed and almost h^iharized by ages of war, inva¬ 
sion, internal dissension, ai^ hy their concomitant 
evils, famine, pestilence, an<l general misery ; to c'x- 
tend his influence to every ])ait of an immense diocese, 
uicliidiiig some of the ildest regions of the Alps ; 
to })crson, and to inspect and 

correct every disorder; arc olheos of little pomp and 
of great dilficulty. Yet this laborious part of hi*^ pas- 
tocxil chaige he went through ^s ith the courage and 
the perseverance of an apostle; and so great was liis 
siiccesH, that the diocc'so of ]\lilaii, the most extensive 
pcrliaps in Italy, as it contains at least eight liundrM 
and fiity parishes, became a model of decency, order, 
and regularity; and, in this respect, has excited the 
a:dmiration of every impartial observer. The good 
eftects of the zeal of St. Clmrles extended far beyond 
the limits his diocese *; and most ofi his regulations 
for the reformation *of his clergy, such as the estab¬ 
lishment of seminaries, yearly retreats, &c., were 
adopted by the (lallican church, and extended over 
France and,Germany. 

Many of his excellent institiffcions still remain, and 
among others that of Sunday schools; and it is both 
hovel and affecting to behold on that day tlie vast 
area of the Cathedral filled with children, forming two 

VOL. HI. L 
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grand divisions of boys and girls, ranged opposite 
each other, and these again subdivided into classes, 
according to their age and capacities, drawn up be¬ 
tween the pillars, while two or more instructors attend 
each class, and direct their questions and explanations 
to, every little individual without distinction. A 
clergyman attends each class, accompanied by one or 
more laymen for the boys, and for the girls by as 
many matrons. The lay persons arc said to be often¬ 
times of the first distinction. Tables are placed in 
differenftrccesses for writing. This admirable prac¬ 
tice, so beneficial and so edifying, is not confined to 
the cathedral, or even to Milan. Tlic pious arch¬ 
bishop extended it to every part of his immense dio¬ 
cese ; and it is observed in all the parochial churches 
of the Milanese, and of the neighbouring dioceses, 
such at least as are s\iftragans of Milan. , ^ 

The private virtues of 8 t. Charles, that is, the 
qualities that give triuj sterling value to me man, 
and sanctify him in the eyes of his Cheaior, I mean 
humility, self-connnand, temperance', industry, ])ru- 
dence, and fortitude, were not inferior to his public- 
endowments. Jlis table was for his guests ; his own 
diet was confined to bread and vc'getables ; he allowed 
himself no amusement or relaxation, alleging that the 
variety of his duties was in itself a suflieient recrea¬ 
tion. llis dfcss.and establishment were such as be¬ 
came bis rank s but in private he dispensed with the 
aUendance of servants, and vvoro an under dress 
coarse and coinnioii ; liis bed was of straw ; his 
repose short ; and in all the details of life, he 
manifested an utter contempt of personal ease and 
indulgence.* • 


• That iinilorniity of action, demeanour, and convei'Bation, wlncli 
constitutes consistency of character, and gives to all stages of liic a 
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The immense charities of St. Charles exceed the 
income and the magnificence of sovereigns. In every 
city in wliicli lie had at any time resided he left some 
monument of useful munificence; a school, a foun¬ 
tain, an hospital, or a college. Ten of the latter, five 
of the preceding, and the former without number, 
still remain at Pavia, Bologna, Milan, and in all the 
towns of its diocese. Besides these public founda¬ 
tions, I)e bestowed annually the sum of thirty thou¬ 
sand crowns on the poor, and added to it in various 
cases of public distress during his life the sum of 
tw(; hundred thousand crowns more; not including 
luimberless extra benefactions conferred upon indivi¬ 
duals whose situations claimed peculiar and perhaps 
‘^rcrct relief. The funds which supplied these bound¬ 
less charities were derived partly from his own 
estates, partly from Ids ar«hiepiscopal revenue. 
The former, as he had no expensive tastes or habits 
to iud.dgc, wore devoted entirely to beneficence; the 
latter iie divided accordinn: to the ancient custom 
into t]\reo ]^arts, one of which was appropriated to 
the building and reparation of churches and edifices 
connected with tlieni, the second w^as allotted to the 
pool*, and the third emidoycd in the domestic expen¬ 
diture of th(? bishop. But, of the whole income, the 
humble and disinterested prelate orderejd lan account 
to he submitted aiiuually to tlic diocesan synod. 

It is not wonderful that such virtufs should have 
engaged the affection of his flock during his life, anJ 
that after his death they should be recollected with 
gratitude aud veneration. The benevolent Protestant 

ccrtiiin eyiiimctiy and unity of design s<f mncli admired by tbc an¬ 
cients [Cicero de Ofliciis, i. 31], was peculiarly eouspieiious in 
St. Charles, lie lived only to serve liis God ; to ihis grand object 
be directed bis thoughts, actions, and whole being, without one 
Bidding glance at interest or pleasure. 
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will not quarrel with the Milanese for supposing that 
the good pastor at his departure east an affectionate 
glance on his beloved flock, non deserens aed rcspcc- 
tans*’^; that the flame of charity still burns in the 
regions of bliss; that he looks down upon the theatre 
of his labours and of his virtues with complacency ; 
and that he still continues to ofler up his orisons for 
his once beloved people through the common Lord 
and Mediator t. 

Of the statues crowded in and around the cathe¬ 
dral of Milan, I have already observed that many 
are esteemed, and some admired. Of the latter, that 
of St. Bartholomew is the first ; it stands in the 
church, and represents the apostle as holding his own 
skin, which had been drawn off’like drapery over his 
shoulders. The play of the muscles is represented 
with an accuracy that rather disgusts juack terrifies 
than pleases the s])ectator. The sculptor Agrati may 
have just reason to compare himself, as the inscrip¬ 
tion implies, to Praxiteles ; but his masterpiece is 
better calculated for the decoration of a school of 
anatomy than for the embellishment of a church. 

• Cic. dc Seiiectutc, 2,'^.—Not deserting, but Jooking bju k upon 
tbem. 

This extruoidinary person died at the age of foit\-six, not 
exhausted by his labours or austentics, as the rcadei imght iniagiiii, 
nor of the plague, to which he exposed Idmself without preeauiion 
or antidote (excei;‘ing the most ctlcctual of all, ab^ierniousness)^ 
but of a violent fever, caught m tli„ neighbtimiiig niountains 
(An. 1584). lie wa.s TieY>hew to the lastlMediccan Pope, Pius IV., 
and by him he was nominated archbishop of Milan, in the twenty- 
tliii'd year of his age. He who reads his life will find few miracles 
to entertain him, hut will see many viitues which are nmcli better ; 
these virtues have extorter^ a reluctant compliment from Addison, 
and even from Burnet; and when we consider, on the one side, the 
spirit of these wiiters, and jiarticularly of the latter, and, on the 
other, recollect that St. Charles Borromeo was an archbishop, a car¬ 
dinal, and, what is still worse, a saint^ wo bhall be enabled to give 
this oompliniei^t its full value. 
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The exterior of the chancel is lined with marble 
divided into pannels, each of which lias its lasso 
riJm^o; the interior is wainscoted, and carved in a 
very* masterly style. The whole of the chancel 
was erected by St. Charles Borromeo. Two large 
pulpits stand one on each side of its entrance; that 
on the riglit, appropriated to the reading of the gos¬ 
pel, rests upon four bronze figures, representing the 
four mysterious animals of Ezekiel; that on the left 
is supported by the four doctors of the Latin churcli, 
in the same metal. 

But it is not my intention to enumerate all the 
ornaments of this church, but merely to enable tlic 
reader to form a general idea of its magnitude and 
decorations. Wlicn we saw it, its magnificence was 
on the decline; the income destined for its comple¬ 
tion and support liad been cgnsiderably retrenched 
by the tnnperor Joseph, and was, I believe, entirely 
confiscated by the French ; the archbishopric and 
the cha])ter were impoverished by exactions and 
alienations; and thus all the resources that fed the 
splendour of this grand metropolitical cathedral were 
drained or exhausted. Hence it seemed to want that 
neatness and lustre which arise from great attention 
and opulenc(5 united. Here indeed, as in every ter¬ 
ritory where the French domineer, appearances of 
irreligion too oft(‘n strike the eye; neglbctcd churches 
and plundered hospitals, • 

_ A 

TEdesque liihcntog dcorum cf 

Fccda iiigro siuiulacra fumo *. 

lIoRAT. Citrm. iii. vi. 3, 

are frequent spectacles as little calculated to please 
the sight as to conciliate the* judgment, that looks 
forward with terror to the consequences of such a 

* The fiaeved fiiDos, ju&t tottering to their lail, 

And statues of the gods, with smoke defiled. 
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system of atheism. In fact, the dilapidation of 
benevolent establishments and the decay of sacred 
edifices .are neither the only nor the worst symptoms 
of the propagation of French principles. The neglect 
of education, arising partly from the want of instruc¬ 
tors, and partly from the suppression of ancient esta¬ 
blishments, and the early depravation of youth tliat 
results from it, are already deeply fe lt and lamented. 
The lawless example of the French soldiery dispersed 
over the whole territory, carries vice and impiety 
into every village, and literally scatters disease and 
death, both of mind and body, over all this country, 
lately so virtuous and so happy. 

Illc sitim, niorbosqiic forens mortulibus srpris 
Nascitur, ct laevo contnstat luminc cu'luin*. 

7Encul. X. 275 

The character of St. Ambrose, the celebrated arch¬ 
bishop of Milan,-his eloquence, his firmness, and his 
political as well as ecclesiastical influence, are well 
known; but it is not equally so, that he modelled 
and regulated the liturgy of his church, and that this 
liturgy is still in use in the cathedral, and indeed in 
most of the capitular and parochial churches of this 
diocese. The reader who may perhaps be acquainted 
vrith such forms of public prayer only as are of a 
later invention, will be surprised to hear that the 
Ambrosian liturgy of the fourth century was more 
encumbered, as^ a Protestant would express it, with 
rites and ceremonies than the Roman is in the nine¬ 
teenth. It must be remembered that St. Ambrose 
did not institute or compose the liturgy that now 
bears his name, (it existed before his time, and was 

-r---^. . * 

* So SiriuB, wlicii his baleful beams arise, ' 

And glare disastrous o'er the sadden’d skies, 

Affrights the nations; while bis burning breath 
Darts down disease, and pestilence, and death.— Pitt. 
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probably coeval with the church of Milan,) but that 
he merely reduced it into better order, and improved 
it in expression and arrangement. 

The body of this saint lies, not in the Cathedral, 
but in an ancient church at a considerable distance 
from it, that is now called from liim the Basilica 
Ambrosiana, and is said to have been that in whif;;h 
he generally officiated. Though ancient, it has been 
so often repaired that it may possibly retain not 
much of its original materials or appearance. One 
proof indeed of its antiquity is the gradual elevation 
of the ground all around it, occasioned by the ruins 
of neighbouring buildings; so tliat you descend some 
steps to enter it; a circuinstanc(' tliat gives it a damp 
and cliecrless aspect. It has in front a large court 
surrounded with galleiii's conformably to the ancient 
mode, wliich ouglit never to Jiavo been neglected, 
because it contributes so much to the silence and the 
tranquillity so necessary to tlic exercise of devotion. 
The doors are of bronze, and said to be those wliicli 
St. Ambrose closed against the emperor Tlieodosius: 
but without the least foundation, as no doors were 
closed on the occasion ; the piety of the emperor 
rendered such a precaution unnecessary, and in the 
next place, the present doors were made in the ninth 
century. 

The church is divided by arcades into a nave and 
two aisles ; it is terminated by a semicircle, and 
vaulted nearly in th*e same manner as the clmrch of 
the Carthusians at Rome (tlie great hall of Dio¬ 
cletian's baths). The body of the saint is supposed 
to lie under the high altar together witli those of St. 
Gervasius and Saint Protasius,»of his brother Satyrus 
and of his sister Marcellina. St. Victors church, 
called in St. Ambrose's time Basilica Portiana, is 
ennobled by its connexion with the actions of the 
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saint, and by his contests with tho-Arians. It is 
however old in site and in name only; the whole 
fabric bein^ entirely modern, and far too gaudy for 
ancient taste. This censure indec<l may be pUssi^d 
upon many other churches in Milan, which lose 
much of their majesty and even of their beauty by 
t|j^ profusion of rich and splendid decorations that 
encumber thorn. The materials of all are costly, the 
arrangement of most is tasteless; yet there are few 
which do not present some object of curiosity w’orthy 
of a visit. The same observation is applicable both 
to tbo convents and to the palaces. 

From tlies(^ edifices tlioi't'fore we will pass to the 
Ambrosian Library, an establishment which, not¬ 
withstanding its a]>pcllation, has no connexion with 
antiquity, and owes its existence entirely to the 
munificence of Cardinal Federigo Borronu^o, nejdiew 
of St. Charles, aiid bis successor in tlie .s<‘e of Milan. 
This prelate, who scorns to have inherited the virtues 
if not the talents of his uncle, began to eolk et hooks 
when a student at Rome, and enlarging his plan as 
he advanced in a£fe and dignities, at length, when 
raised to the arclihishopric, erected an edihee, placed 
Ins collection in it, and opened it to the public under 
tlie title of Bibliotheca Andjrosiana (the Ambrosian 
library). It contains about forty tliousand volumes, 
and more, it‘ is said, than fifteen thousand manu¬ 
scripts. Thciy is also annexed to this library a 
gallery of piertures, statiu's, jinliques,- apd medals, 
which contained ihany articles of great rarity and 
reputation. But these, whether statues, medals, or 
paintings, have, together with the most valuable 
hooks and manuscriy>tt, been conveyed to Ito'is. The 
liall of this library is well-proportioned, though not 
so large as might be expected, and as is indeed 
requisite for a collection of books so considerable. 
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The ceiling is adorned witli paintings, and the space 
between the bookcases atid the cornice filled up by 
the portraits of tlie most eminent authors, whoso 
writings arc dc'posited below, or to use the elcTated 
language of Pliny tlie Elder, “ (piorum inimortales 
animae, in locis iisdem loquuritur*/' 

It is well known, that one of the most curious a|;|ud 
valuable articles in this library was a niiinuscript 
eoll(‘ction of various works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
ac^compaiiied with drawings, designs, &c., wdiich 
had been presented to it by a citizen of the name of 
Galoas Arconriti, who generously refused vast sums 
ofierod for this precious deposit, and to secure its 
possession to liis country, consigned it to the Ambro¬ 
sian library as to an inviolahlo sanctuary. The 
reputation of Leonardo, whose genius ranged over 
all the sciences at pleasure*, apd shone with equal 
lustre in ])oetry, painting, architecture, and pbilo- 
so[)]iy, gav(* tliese volumes, of sufficient importance 
in themselves, an inestimable value in the eyes of his 
countrymen, who accordingly, with that enthusiasm 
for the arts which distinguishes the modern Italians 
as honourably as it did the ancient (ireeks, erected a 
marble statue to the donor, and enregistered his name 
among the public benefactors of the city. What 
then must have been their rage and indignation when 
they saw this ridict, the object of their pride and 
coinplacoucy, torn from them by live Frencht, and 
sent off, jumbled and tossed in the common mass of 
plunder, to Paris ? But this injustice was not the 

Phn, Nat. Iliat. xxxv. 2.—Whoac immortal souls still speak 
in I lie saius0:^accs. * 

'(' Di Purit*'i 

Le vjif^aboiiilc belve.—M onti. 

The vajrriiiit havages of Pans. 
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last nor tlie greatest insult offered to the feelings of 
the Milanese by their invaders. 

In the refectory or hall of the convent of the Domi¬ 
nicans was, as is well known, the celebrated* Last 
Supper by the same painter, supposed to be his 
masterpiece. The convent was suppressed : the hall 
was turned into a store-room of artillery; and the 
picture was used as a target for the soldiers to fire 
at! The heads were their favourite marks, and that 
of our Saviour in preference to the others. Their 
impiety, though wanton and to them unprofitable, 
was impotent, and may be passed over with con¬ 
temptuous abhorrence ; but their barbarism in defac¬ 
ing a masterpiece which, though in decay, was still a 
model in the art, succeeded to the full extent even of 
their mischievous wishes, and has erased for ever one 
of the noblest speciipens of painting in the world. 
It may be dou^ittid whether the Goths, the Jjom- 
bards, or even the Huns, were ever guilty of such 
unnecessary outrage. 

In colleges, liospitals, and establishments of charity 
in gen(u*al, Milan is or rather 7ro6*.;*most splendidly 
endowed, owing in a great degree to the princely 
munificence of St. ChArles. Of the former, the col¬ 
lege of Brera, once belonging to tlie Jesuits, is the 
principal ; it contained twelve hundred students be¬ 
sides professort, masters, and teachers; and is of great 
extent and magnificence. Its courts (snrronndod 
with galleries in two stories supported by granite 
pillars), its staircase, its library, and tie observatory, 
are much admired by the Milanese, d,nd not without 
reason ; but the galleries would appear to more ad¬ 
vantage if the pillar^ were nearer. Wide inter- 
columniations are, however, very general in almost 
all galleries, piazzas, and colonnades, that I have seen 
even in Italy; a defect more opposite perhaps to 
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greatness of manner and even to beauty than any. 
other. 

The Seminary, and Collcgio Ilelvetico (Swiss col¬ 
lege)* particularly the latter, are adorned in the same 
manner with courts and porticoes, and furnished with 
noble 1 jails and libraries. 

The Ospedale Maggiore (great hospital) is an im¬ 
mense edifice ; its principal couii:, for it has several, 
is more, than thuae'e hundred feet square; it is lined 
with a double portico, supported by columns of gra¬ 
nite : the lower order is Ionic, the upper Composite ; 
it contains more than twelve hundred persons, and 
has lialls approjjriated to different trades and to 
working convalescents. 

The Lazaretto is a spacious quadrangle of twelve 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and twelve hundred 
in breadth. It contains about tlirce hundred rooms 
with fire-places, is surroupded by^ a stream, .and 
admirably adapted for the residence of epidemical 
patients, by its airiness and cleanliness. In the centre 
of the court stands a cliapcl, so contrived that the 
priest at the altar may be seen by the sick even from 
their beds. The pillars that support the portico are 
slender, and distant from cacli o.ther; yet the solidity, 
uniformity, and immensity of this edifice give, it a 
grand and very striking appearance. It is now used 
as barracks, or rather, I believe, as cavarlry stables. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect a® account of the 
remains of ancient hnagnificence, the relics of that 
Imperial splendour which once adorned Milan, and is 
recorded in the woU-known verses of Ausonius. 

• duplirc muTo 

Antj^ficata loci species, popuhq'ue voluptas 
Circtis, ct incliisi moles cuneata theatri; 

Tcmpla, I'alatinajquc arces, opuicnsque Moneta, 

Kt regio Herculci Celebris ab Lonorc lavacxi. 
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Ciinctaque mamioreis ornata peristyla signis; 

Mn^niaque in valli foimurn circiioidata labro : 

Omnia qu.Tt magnis opcnini vchit ccmula formis 

Excellunt; ncc juncta prcuiit vicinia Ronifr 

Clarac Ilrbes. v. 

But of these edifices tlie names only remain, an¬ 
nexed to the churches built on their site, or over their 
ruins.—Sta. Marla derCirco, S. Giorgio al Palazzo, 
S. Vittore al Teatro. We must except the baths, 
of which a noble fraj^Tnoiit still stands near the paro¬ 
chial cliurch of St. Ijorenzo. It consists of sixteen 
beautiful Corinthian columns fluted, and of white 
marble, with their architrave. They arc all of the 
best proportion, and ])laced at the distance of two 
diameters and a (piartor, the most regular and most 
graceful intcrcolumniation. The houses behind the 
pillars, and indc'cd the church itself, ('vidently stand 
on ancient foniKlations, and have cnabh'd the anti¬ 
quary to ascertain with tolerable accuracy the form 
of the oriijinal buildinf]f. The era of the erection of 
these baths is not known, but the extreme elegance 
of the remains is a sufficient proof that they are the 
work of a period of architectural perf(‘ction, and con¬ 
sequently long prior tp the iron ago of Maximiant. 

But wliile the grand features of the ancient are 
wanting to the modern city, the minor advantages arc 

* -a two-fold wall surrounds, 

And makes the •spacious town seem doubly great. 

Add, too, the rircus, scene of oostly games. 

The thcatie, the temples, palaces, 

High -towering to the skies ; the wealthy mint. 

And baths tliai boast Alcides' glonona name. 

And porticoes with inaihh! statues graced, 

And all the towrv by ramparts high o’ertopp’d; 

Wbate’er is great in art, fair Milan boasts. 

Nor dreads the neighbouring rivalry of Rome. 

•f The inscription on one of the jiilastcrs is generally acknow¬ 
ledged to Lave no reference to this edifice. 
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nearly tlic same in both ; and the plenty, the number 
of splendid and well-furnished houses, and, till the 
present disastrous epoch, the simple manly manners 
of the inhabitants of Mil.an in the eightt enth century 
would, perhaps, enable it to vie, without losing much 
by the comparison, with Mediolanum in the fourth. 

Copiii ici'iim 

Innumer.T ciilta’qtu* iloinns—fa'ciinrl.L virotutii 
Iijpeniu ; antKini inoics *.—AnsoN. Cl.ii.je Urbes. 

The mental qualifications which the poet ascribes 
to the ancient inhabitants of Milan may, perhaps 
with equal reason, bo attributed to the modern ; 
especially as the Italians are nowhere deficient in 
natural ahilitics. I do not, however, find that this 
city was at any period jparticnlarlt/ pregnant with 
genius, nor do I recollect the names of any verif 
illustrious writers born in it, oi* formed in its schools. 
Wc may, therefore, consider the import of this verse, 
as far as it confers on the Milanese any pre-cmincnce 
of talent, as merely poetical and coinpliinentaryf. 
Another mark of resemblance 1 must mention, which 
is, that the modern like the ancient town is sur¬ 
rounded with a double wall, which is perhaps raised 
on the foiuulations of the old double circumference, 
and may be considered as an indication tliat the city 


* There ]>leTity rcMgns ; there mansions rich and fair 
Abound in cverv street. 

Pi'cUieval inauneis^ deek lier manly bods, 

With genius rare indued. 

f The author does not mean to iiisimiale that Milan has pro¬ 
duced no great men, or no celebrated authois; hut that the great 
men and celebrated authors which she has pioduecd, eitlieras natives 
or students, ha\c not acquired that pic-eniinenee of fame mIiicIi 
distinguifehes the deni/.ens of several other cities, such as Verona, 
Padua, and Florence; and of course that they were not entitled to 
the apiicllutioxi of very illustrious writers. 
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covers as great a apace now as formerly, and perhaps 
contains as many inhabitants. 

I shall say nothing of the intended embellishments, 
nor of the future Forum of Bonaparte: the present 
government has a great talent for destruction, and is 
now occupied in the demolition of ramparts, con¬ 
vents, and houses, to make room for the latter edi¬ 
fice, destined hereafter to outshine that of Trajan 
itself. When it is to be begun is not known; mean¬ 
time the work of destruction proceeds. However, be 
these improvements what they may, I must say, 
that the beauties of Milan are not a little at present, 
and in opposition to the poet’s declaration were I 
believe anciently, still more eclipsed by the splendour 
of Rome. Jim eta pr emit viclnia Romw^^ is an ob¬ 
servation applicable to Milan, to Genoa, and still 
more to Florence because nearer that capital, so long 
the seat of beauty, of empire, and of majestyt. 


CHAPTER U 

Como—The Larian T^ake—Pliniaiia, the intermitting Fountain— 
Insula Coinacena—Tlie Lago rii Ijecco—Tlic Arldua—Site of 
Pliny’s Villas—Observations on Collegiate Churches—-Lago <li 
Lugano—Varese and its Lake. 

On Monday the 27th of September we set out 
from Milan, about twelve o’clock, and took the road 

* The ncighourhooil of Rome eclipses them. 

The traveller would do well to visit, as he easily may, the 
three cities ahovc-meutioued, to which we may add Tunn and 
Venice, on his way to Romo. As for Naples, it derives its attrac¬ 
tions not from art hut from..nature, and will charm as long as its 
hay, with ail its islcvs, its coasts with their windings, its lakes with 
their wild borders and classic haunts, and its mountains with their 
fires, fertility, and verdure, continue to glow with tho beams of tho 
8UU that now enlightens them. 
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to Como. The distance is about twenty-six miles, 
and runs over an extensive plain, prest?nting in the 
midst of verdure and fertility many villas, but no 
object particularly interesting. 

At Berlasina (about half-way) we changed horses; 
and a few miles further on, the distant glaciers began 
to increase in magnitude and grandeur, and at tho 
same time, the country around gradually assumed 
rougher features, and presented liills heightening as 
w'o advanced, and cxliibiting a variety of wild broken 
scenery. We entered Como about six o'clock. 

Cginum is, like most of the towns between the 
Alps and Apennines, of great antiquity; and, like 
them also, it owes its origin to a Gallic tribe, and its 
importance to Itoman colonization. For the latter 
benefit it was indebted partly to the father of rompe}% 
and partly to Julius C^iesar. Ijt never fell to its lot 
to make a hgiire in the world, nor indeed to attract 
the attention of the historian, either by its glories or 
by its reverses ; and it seems to have derived from 
its humble mediocrity a greater degree of security 
and quiet in the numberless disasters of Italy than 
any of the more powerful and more illustrious cities 
can boast of. Its principal advantage is its situation, 
and its greatest glory is tho reputation of one of its 
ancient denizens, Pliny the Younger, Its situation 
is beautiful. On the southern extremity of the La- 
rian lake it commands a lino prospect* of that noble 
expanse of w^ater, with its bold and varied borders. 
It is covered behind and on each side with fertile 
hills. It is an episcojial temn, of some extent and of 
a pleasing appearance. The cathedral is of white 
marble, and mixed architecture*: the front is of light 
and not inelegant Gothic; the nave is siipj)orted by 
Gothic arches; the choir and transepts are adorned 
with composite pillars; a dome rises over the centre. 
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The effect of the whole, tlioiioh tlio mixture is incor'^ 
rect, is not unpleasant. In the froiitbf the cathedral 
there is a statue of l^liny with hasso riHovos alluding 
to his writings, and on each side of the grand en¬ 
trance is an inscription in liis honour^ The inscrip¬ 
tions are more comiiiendahle for the s]>irlt than for 
the style; the best of the two concludes in the fol¬ 
io win [r manner: 


Ordo, popnlnsqne CoineuMSi Caiiiin Pliniiini Secundum 
Miinicipein snnm iucompjirnhilem slatiui et elojiut ornaverc, 

Faiistns honor, duJcisqne jurat me lama Sccuiulnm, 
At inape concives hire pobUl‘^!•c lueos 




AVitliout doubt a writer so much attached to his 
country on one side, and so fond of fame on the 
other, as Pliny seems to have been, may be supposed 
to look down with eomplacenty on the honcnirs thus 
zealously paid in his behjved Coinumt to his memory 
so many ages after his decease. However, these 
honours are justly due, not to his reputation only, 
but to bis public S])irit, as few citizens seem to have 
conferred so many solid Leindits nj)on their country 
as he did on Coraiim. In the first place he esta¬ 
blished, or at least he contributed largely both by his 
example and munificence, to tln^ establishment of a 
school with an able teacher at its head J. In the 
next, he prr)vided a fund for the support of free 


* The dccurioi*iiU‘ juuI peo]»!o of (lomo liiive c omidimcntcd tlicii 
incomparable townsman, Cams riimus Stcuiidus, with a statue and 
a eulogy. 

Fair honour and renown impart 
,, No ccmlmon joy to ]*lin^\ heart; 

Yet hence thc' proudest praise I claim, 

That thus iny^'townsmeii grace my name. 

■f" Tu<b me<Bque dilici<B (your delight and mine), says he to his 
friend, speaking of this town, their common country.—Kpist. i. 3. 

:J: Epist. iv. 13. 
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children ; built a'teinple to contain the busts of the 
Emperors, winch he had presented to his fellow- 
citijsens* ; adorned the temple with a bronze statue 
of eiqiiigite workmanship, dignum tcmplo^ dignum 
deo donum t; voluntarily resigned a legacy im favour 
of Coinuin ; and, in short, seized every occasion of 
manifestinof his affection for the town and for its 

O , 

inhabitants. Few characters in truth appear more 
accomplished and more amiable than that of Pliny 
the Younger. Indefatigable both in the discharge of 
his duties and in the prosecution of his studies ; frugal 
in the management and gcncToiis in the disposal of 
his fortune ; geiith? in the })rivato intercourse of so¬ 
ciety, but firm and intrepid in his public capacity; 
grateful and aficctionate as a husband and friend, 
just as a magistrate, and high-minded as a senator ; 
he seems to have possessed tlie '^ hole circle of virtues, 
and to have acted his part in all the relations of life 
with grace and with propriety. Nothing can be 
more pleasing than tlu^ picture which he gives of his 
domestic occuj)ations, and few lessons are more in¬ 
structive than the transcript which we find in his 
epistles, of his sentiments and feelings on every occa¬ 
sion where friendship, merit, virtue, and patriotism 
are interested. It is true, that the picture is drawn 
by Pliny himsi lf, and both it and the transcript con¬ 
fessedly interuh^l for the public ; but tITe intimacy of 
such men as 'J'acitus, Suetonius, and Quintilian, and 
the countenance of an emperor like Trajan, wIk) knew 
so well how to appreciate merit, are sufficient gua¬ 
rantees that the author s life and writings were not 
at variance. One ndlection, however, occurs, not a 
little derogatory to tlie real •substantial virtue of 

t Epist. X. 24. 

•f* Ibid, iii, 6.—A gift worthy of the temple, and worthy of the 
god. 

VOL. III. M 
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Pliny, and that is, that its motive’'was, or, to speak 
more tenderly, seems to have been vanity'"'; a mean 
principle that makes virtue the handmaid of self-love, 
and instead of the noble object of ambition, degrades 
her into its tool and instrument. But Christianity 
alone can correct this depravity ; and we can only 
deplore the misfortune of Pliny, who never opened 
his eyes to its heavenly light. 

We may collect from Pliny tliat Comum was in 
his time a rich and flourishing city, adorned with 
temples, statues, porticoes, and pillared gates, and 
encircled with largo and splendid villas; tliat it was 
governed by decurions, inhabited by Opulent citizens, 
and endowed with rich lands. In most of these 
respects, modem Como docs not perhaps yield to the 
ancient city. The cathedral, in materials, magni¬ 
tude, and probably in decoration, though not in style, 
equals the temple of i^upiter ; and ten or fifteen other 
churches, four or fi\e of which are remarkable for 
some peculiar excellence or other, may be deemed as 
ornamental to the city as half the number of temples. 
One of these churches, that of 8fc. Giovanni, is adorned 
by several pillars, which are supposed to havo belonged 
to a portico which Pliny mentions, as erected by Fa- 
batus, his wife’s grandfather t. Three colleges of re¬ 
putation, and as many public libraries, are advantages 
which Pliny 'would have extolled with rapture, and 
are far superior, it must be ownt^d, even to the collec¬ 
tion of imperial statucis, and to the temple erected for 
their receptacleTo complete the resemblance or 
the,.(^quality, Co^o is now, (was lately, 1 should have 
sare^) as anciently, governed by decurions of^birth 

“ - fe-—— ■ ■■ - ■■ ■ — , 

* Epist. ix. 3. f Epist. v. 12. 

•f The curious reader may sec a dcscnption of a temple which 
Pliny was about to erect, tliough probably on his Tuscan property, 
not at Comum. P^ist. ix. 39. 
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and property; to which I must add, that it contains 
a population of nearly twenty thousand souls. Pliny 
therefore might still behold his beloved country with 
delight, and exult in its prosperity after so many 
centuries of revolution, as well as in its gratitude after 
so many ages of barbarism and ol)livion. 

Next morning we embarked at nine o’clock. The 
view of the lake from the town is confined to a small 
basin that forms the harbour of Como, but the view 
of the town from the lake, taken at the distance of a 
mile from the quay, is extremely beautiful. The ex¬ 
panse of water immediately under the eye, the boats 
gliding across it; beyond it the town, with its towers 
and domes, at the foot of three conical hills all green 
and wooded, that in the middle crowned with a crested 
castle, extending its ramparts down the declivity; on 
both sides bold eminences, clieqqercd with groves and 
villas ; form altogether a varied and most enchanting 
picture. 

On passing the little promontory that forms the 
harbour, wc discovered a fine sheet of water of seven 
miles, with the pretty little town of Carnobio full 
before us; and on our left, an opening between the 
hills, through which wo discovered some glaciers, and 
in particular Mount 8t. Bt'rnard, covered with per¬ 
petual snows. The mountains on both sides rose to 
a great elevation, sometimes ascending rH^ruptly from 
the lake itself, and sometimes swellingagradually from 
its borders, always shaded with forests of firs and 
chestnuts, or clad with vines and olivfes. But whotlier 
steep or sloping, the declivities arc enlivened by num- 
berle^ villas, villages, convents, and towns, seated 
sometimes on the very verge of the water, sometimes 
perched on crags and precipices; here embosomed in 
groves, and there towering on the summits of the 
mountains. This mixture df solitude and of anima- 
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tion, of grandeur and of beauty, joined with the 
brightness of the sky, the smootiiriess of the lake, and 
the warm beams of the sun playing upon its surface, 
gave inexpressible interest to tlie scene, and excited in 
the highest deerce our delight and admiration. 

We next doubled the vt'rdant promontory of Torno 
on the right, and bending towards the eastern bank, 
landed at a villa called Pliniana. It owes this appel¬ 
lation, as the reader will easily guess, to the inter¬ 
mittent fountain so minutely described by the younger 
Pliny. It is situated on the margin of the lake, at 
the foot of a precipice, from which tumbles a cascade, 
amid groves of beeches, poplars, chestnuts, and cy¬ 
presses. A serpentine walk loads through these 
groves, and discovers at every winding some new and 
beautiful view. The famous fountain bursts from the 
rock in a small court behind the house, and ])asslng 
through the under story, falls into the lake, Pliny's 
description of it is inscribed in large characters in the 
hall, and is still supj^osed to give an accurate account 
of the phenomenon. It is rather singular, that the 
intervals of the risi^ and fall of this spring should be 


stated ditferehtly by the elder and by the younger 
Pliny ; both of whom must have had frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of observing it. The former represents it as 
increasing, and d('creasing every hour—“ In Comensi 
juxta Lariuni lacum, fons largus, horis singidis sem¬ 
per inturncscit^ ac rcsidet * the latter thrice a-day 
only — “ Icr in die statis aiictihus ac diminutionibns 
crcscit, decrescitqiietAccording to some modem 
observers, the ebb and flow are irregular; but the 
greater number, with the inhabitants of the ^^ouso. 


— 


* Nut, Hist. ii. 103.—In the clislrict of Ootho, near the Larian 
lake, is a copious spring, wind) swells and subsides every hour. 

+ Epist. IV. 30.—Thrice a-diiy it increases and decreases, with a 
regular augmentation and dimiutition. 
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assure us, tliat now, as in Pliny’s time, it takes place 
usually thrice a-day; umalhj^ because in very stormy 
and tempestuous weather, the fountain is said to feel 
the influence of the disordered atmosphere, and to 
vary considerably in its motions. This latter eircum- 
stance leads to the following conjectural explanation 
of the cause of this phenomenon. 

The west wind, which regularly blows upon the 
lake at twelve o’clock, or mid-day, begins at nine in 
the upper regions, or on the summits of the mountains; 
upon these summits, and particularly that wliich 
rises behind the Pliniana, there are several cavities 
that penetrate into the bowels of the mountain, and 
communicate with certain internal reservoirs of water, 
the existence of wdiieh has been ascertained by vari¬ 
ous observations. Now, when the wind rushes down 
the cavitic's above mentioned t^nd reaches the water, 
it ruffles its surface, and carries its waves against the 
sides of the cavern, where, just above its ordinary 
level, there are little fissures or boles. The water 
raised by the impulse which it receives from the 
wind, rises to these fissures and passing through 
them, trickles down, through the crevices that com¬ 
municate with the fountain below, and gradually fills 
it. In stormy weather the water is impelled with 
greater violence, and flows in greater quantities, till 
it is nearly exhausted, or, at least, reduced too low 
to be raised again to the fissures. Jlencc, on such 
occasions, the fountain fills with rapidity first, and 
then dries up, or rather reinailis loW, till the reservoir 
regains its usual level, and, impelled by the wind, 
begi^j^ to ebb again. Such is the explanation given 
by the Abate Carlo Anioretti.* 

We had not time to verify the return of the foun¬ 
tain, which, when we visited it, was at its lowest 
ebb; but we have no dount as to the flux and the 
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reflux, the regularity of which was conflrmed by the 
testimony of the servants of the house, and indeed by 
that of all persons in its vicinity. After all^ this 
fountain is classical, the scenery around it is romantic, 
and the way to it is magnificent; but in itself, it is 
inferior in every respect to the intermitting fountain 
near Settle in Yorkshire, Avliose ebb and flow recur 
every quarter of an hour, and succeed each other with¬ 
out a minute's variation. 

Some writers have supposed, that one of the villas 
which Pliny possessed in the neighbourhood of Como 
occupied this site ; but thougli he had many in the 
vicinity of the lake, he yet describes only liis two 
favourite retreats, and the situation of the Pliniana 
corresponds with neither. The one was, it seems, on 
the very verge of the lake, almost rising out of the 
waters, and in this respect it resembled the Pliniana; 
but it would be difticult to find in the latter sufficient 
space among the rocks for the gestatio qum i>pat\osls- 
simo xysto leviicr inflectitwr'^. The otlier villa might 
possibly have stood on the neighbouring promontory 
of Torno, whence {editisshm dorso t) it might have 
commanded two bays. There are, indeed, many 
situations on the banks of the lake which correspond 
with Pliny's descriptions, and consequently leave us 
at a loss to guess at the particular spots to which he 
alludes. A little farther on, the lake first contrjicts 
itself at Briennt, remarkable for its flourishing laurels, 
and then expands again and makes a fine sweep, 
which forms the bay of Agregno, a busy little town, 
the mart of the neighbouring valleys. The banks 
still continued to present the same bold and woody 
scenery — amwnum (iis Pliny the elder expresses it) 


* The vs'jilk, "winch gently "wiads along an extensive gallery, 
f Prom its lofty ridge. 
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arhusto agrum *—the constant characteristic feature 
of tlieLarian lake, and territory. 

We next landed on a little island, now called di 
S. (Jiovanni, anciently, that is, in the seventh 
century. Insula Comctcma (the Coinacene island). 
This island is wooded and cultivated like a garden, 
or rather an orchard, and presents a most enchanting 
retreat to its proprietor, if he have cither taste to 
discern, or means to enjoy its beauties. However, 
witli all the charms of its situation, it never seems to 
have attracted much notice, as we find no allusion to 
it among the ancients, and little attention paid to it 
by the moderns. But, in the ages of barbarian 
invasion, and particularly under the Longobardic 
kings, it vras occasionally resorted to as an asylum 
safe from sudden attack, jind sometimes capable of 
sustaining a siege. Tliere is, ipdeed, an account of 
one of the Longobardic monarchs having discovered, 
and conveyed to Pavia, a treasure which the Romans 
had here deposited; a circumstknee which, with a 
few additional cmbellisliments, miglit be worked into 
a tolerable romance, especially as the age in which 
the event is supposed to have taken place is fertile 
in legends, and of course fully open to fiction. We 
are told, indeed, that it afforded a retreat to the 
Christians during the persecutions of the first three 
centuries, and that from their numbers It derived the 
rank of a town, under the appellation o£ Christopolis; 
that it next shtdtered the Greek exarchs, and enabled 
them to make a successful stand cagainst the Longo¬ 
bardic invaders; and, in fine, that it became an 
independent republic, extended its conquests over the 
neighbouring banks, and caAied on a long and 
eventful war with Como. But these and its other 

* Hist Nat X. 29.—A distiict delightful from its almmlance of 
woody copses. 
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brilliant achievements, not having a Thucydides to 
transmit them einblazoiied to posterity, are gradually 
sinking into darkness, and will probably ere long be 
buried in total oblivion. This roiuantie island sVells 
gently from the lake, is about a mile in length, half 
a mile in breadth, and half a mile distant from the 
western bank. 

Nearly opposite to it on the eastern bank, the 
rocks and precipices are rough, sliapeless, and 
menacing; hollowed into cav(*rns and recesses, all 
dark and tremendous; while beneath them the 
water is unusually deep, and from its depth, and the 
shade which the superincumbent rocks cast upon it, 
appears black and dismal to the eye, as well as to 
the imagination. 

As we advanced, we passed some beautiful bays 
and promontories with tlieir villas and villages. 
Among these are Balbiano; Lenna, where some 
years ago a subterraneous toin})le was discovered 
with a marble staftie of Diana; and on the V|jry 
margin of the lake, Villa, which took its name 
without doubt from the maosion which formerly 
occupied the same spot, and seems to have been of 
great extent and magnificence, as remains of pillars 
are discernible, in calm weather, under the water 
close to the shore. Some antiquaries suppose this to 
be the real site of Pliny’s villa ; he could not indeed 
have chosen a*.more beautiful sj)()t, nor, if we may 
believe the general opinion, a more genial climate. 
Hence, its productions, such as aloes, capers, &c., 
seem to belong to a more southern sky, and surprise 
us by their blooming ap])earance under the snowy 
brows of the Alps. W e then traversed the little bay 
of Tramezzina, and landed at CJadenabbia about four 
o'clock. 

The view from Cadenabbia is the most extensive. 
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and, at the same time, tlie most interesting on the 
lake; it takes in the grt‘atest expanse of water, 
because it overlooks tlie Larian before its division 
into its two branches (one of wliich, takes its name 
from Como, and the otlier from Lecco) and it 
includes the greatest vaii(‘ty of scenery, because it 
commands tlic entrance into hotli these branches, 
and the promontory tliat se]>arates tlK^rn from each 
other. This promoiitiny swells into a lofty eminence, 
is covered with Avoods, adorned with several villas, 
and crowned wdth a convent. It is called Bellaggio, 
from a village that stands on its extremity. 

In front and ov(‘r the widest part of the lake rises 
a rough rocky shore, with a ridge of broken gro * 
tesque mountains beyond, and above them the bare 
pointed summit of Monte Legnone, one of the 
highest of the Alps. As the situation of Cadenabbia 
is so beaiitifnl, and as its accommodations are good, 
the traveller, who wislios to explore the recesses of 
the Larian lake and its hordcTing mountains, may 
make it his head-quartcTs, and from thence comrneneo 
his excursions. Bellagoio and the branch of the 
lake which lies beyond it, will first attract bis 
attention. The Lago di Ijocoo (for so that branch is 
called) takes its naim^ from the town of Lecco 
(probably the ancient lAcivi lArrmn)^ wliich stands 
at its extremity, at nt arly the same ‘distance from 
the point of se})aratiou as is Como.* The Lago di 
Lecco is, properly sjx'aking, the channel of the Adda 
{Addiia msii cQ^Ttdiu*) which flowing through the 
upper and wider part of the lake, inq,y be considered 
as turning from it at Bellaggio, and contracting its 
channel as it withdraws, at length rc'sumes its original 
form and name a little beyond Lecco., 

• Claudiaii. de Sext. Cous. Hou. 196.—Addua of cserulcan hue. 
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The next excursion may be to Bellano, some miles 
above Cadenabbia, and on the opposite side of the 
lake, lie will here visit a cavern formed by the 
falling of the river«Pioverna through a rocky cliff, 
and called very appropriately, from its darkness and 
the murmurs of the iovrowt^ JJOrrido (the horrid). 
Lower down and nearly o})j)ositc Cadenabbia is a 
village called Ca])uaiia, supposed by some antiquaries 
to have been the real situation of Pliny s lower villa. 
Their conjectures are founded j)rincipally upon a 
mosaic pavement discovered there; a circumstance 
which j)roves indeed that the villa was there, but 
nothing more. Both Pliny’s favourite seats must, I 
conceive, have been in the neighbourhood of Comura. 
Not far from this villao^e is a stream called Latte 

o 

(milk), which hursts from a vast cavern on the side 
of a mountain, and forms a cascade of more than a 
thousand feet before it reaches the plain. The 
cavern is supposed to extend for miles through the 
bowels of the mountain, and ev(‘n to lead to the icy 
summit which supplif’s the stream. 

Thence the traveller may return by Bcllaggio, 
and range through its groves of olive and pines, visit 
its palaces, and compare it with the description 
which Pliny gives of his upper villa or his Tragedm; 
for on this spot it stood, if we may credit antiquaries, 
and certainly a more commanding and majestic site 
he could not have cliosc'ii; hut though several cir¬ 
cumstances of the description agree with this 
situation, yet I doubt much as to the accuracy of 
their application— Jmposita sacris Imum prospicit 
. . . lacu lathis ntitur . . . JlucAus non 
are fcaiturcs applicabte to a hundred situations on 
both the shores of the lake, as well as to the pro-* 


* Built iipou the rockis, it looks over the hike ... it coniinands 


an extensive view of the lake 


. It, does not feel the waves. 


• « 
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inontory of Bellaggio ; while the only expression 
which seems to distinguish it from many others is 
not, jn my opinion, a])plicable, in Pliny’s sense, to 
the spot in question, llis words are—Ilaec uniim 
sinum molli curvamine amplectitur; ilia editissimo 
dprso duos diriniit^'.” That the word sinus may be 
understood of the two branches of the lake 1 admit, 
but that it is not so extensively applied in this 
passage must appear evident, when w^e consider that 
no villa, garden, nor park, can be supposed to 
embrace in its windinijs one of the branches of the 
lake, which is fifteen miles in length ; and conse¬ 
quently we may conclude that the word sinus here 
signifies one of tlie little bays formed by some of the 
numberless promontories that project from the 
shores between Como and Cadenabbia. 

I must here notice another,mistake, into which 
the same antiquaries seem to have fallen. They 
suppose that the channel b(5twe(‘n the island above 
described and the shore, is alluded to in the following 
words :—Quid Euripus viridis et gcmmcMs ?t Now 
it is evident from the context, that the villa to which 
this belonged, was in the immediate vicinity 

of s'ulmrhannm afnumissimumXn, an appellation 

by no means applicable to a seat sixteen or eighteen 
miles distant from a country town. 

But to return to Bellaggio.—This dflightful spot, 
now covered with villas and cottag(B, was, during 
the anarchical contests of the middle ages, not 
unfrequently converted into a receptacle of robbers, 
outlaws, and banditti, who infested all the borders of 
the lake during tlie night, and in daytime concealed 

- _ m _ 

* Tlic l.attei compivljcnrls one Lay witli its gen tit* curvature* ; 
llie fdimcr, with its olevutotl lulge, se})aratt‘s two from each otlier* 

*1* Epist. i. 3 ; ix. 7.— WJuil, tlie glassy and spaikimg Euripub ^ 
t A most dcLglitful subuiLaii retreat. 
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themselves amid these thickets, caverns, and fastnesses: 
and indeed when neglected, and abandoned to nature, 
it must have reseinbh^d the fictitious haunts of 

I 

Apiileius's robbers, and have been a steep and savage 
wilderness—“ Mons horridus, sylvestris, frondibus 
uinbrosus ct hnprinns altus . , . per obliqua 

devexa . . . saxis aspcTriiiiis eingitur*.” 

From Cadenabbia we sailed to JMenaggio, a few 
miles higher uj) the lake. l^Yoni this little town 
we had a full view of the lake from Bollaggio to 
Gravedoiia and Doniaso; beyond this latter place 
the Larian receives the Adda, after which it contracts 
its channel, and changes its name into the Lago di 
Chiavenna. "VVe are now about to take our leave of 
this celebrated lake, but think it necessary first to 
make some oeneral observations. 

O ^ ^ 

The lake of C(aii(>y or the Larian (for so it is still 
called, not unfrequcntly even by the common people), 
retains its ancient dimensions unaltered, and is fifty 
miles in length, from tliree to six in breadth, and 
from forty to six hundred feet in depth. Its form is 
serpentine, and its hanks are indented with frequent 
creeks and harbours; it is subject to sudden squalls, 
and sometimes, even when calm, to sw’^ells violent and 
unexpected: both arc equally dangerous. The latter 
are more frequently exjicrienced in the branch of the 
lake that terminates at Como than in the other parts, 
because it bai^ no emissary or outlet, such as the 
Adda forms at Lecco. 'J'hc mountains that border 
the lake are by no means either barren or naked ; 
their lower regions arc generally covered with olives, 
vines, and orchards; the middle is encircled with 
groves of chestnut of great height and expansion, and 

* Apul, Met. iv. 67.—A savage and 'woody hill, thickly shaded 
'wiU) leaves, and very high . . , along the Bhclving declivities . . . 
it is environed with craggy rocks. 
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the upper regions are either clowns, or forests of pine 
and fir, with the excei)tion of certain very elevated 
ridges, which are necessarily citlier naked or covered 
witlf snow. Their sides are seldom fornn^d of one 
continued steep, hut usually interrupted by fields and 
levels extending in some jdaces into wide plains, 
which supply abundant S])acc for every kind of cul¬ 
tivation. These fertile plains are generally at one- 
third, and sometimes at two-thirds, of the total 
elevation. On or near these hwels are most of the 
towns and villages, that so beautifully diversify the 
sides of the mountains. 

But cultivation is not the only source of the riches 
of the Larlan territory : various mines of iron, lead, 
and copper, are now, as they were anciently, spread 
over its surface, aud daily opeiuul in the bowels of its 
mountains ; bc'sides quarries of marble, wdiieh supply 
Milan and all tlie nei^liboiirinir cities with the ma- 
terials and the ornaments of their most magnificent 
churches. 

Nor arc {^rere I should say) the borders of the 
Larian lake destitute of litt.Tary establishments. Se¬ 
veral convents, and some collegiate churches, kept or 
patronised schools, and spread knovvh^dge and civilisa¬ 
tion over the surface of a country a])parently rugged 
and abandoned. Collegiate churches, especially where 
all the canons, without exception, are obliged to reside 
nine months in the year (as in the di^^trict of Milan, 
and iiuh'cd in all catholic countries) liavc always ap¬ 
peared to me of great utility in the country in general, 
and particularly in rornob^ tracts and unfrequented 
])roviuces. The i>ersons promoted to stalls in these 
establishments are generally snfh as have acquired re¬ 
putation as authors, distinguished themselves in imi- 
versitit's and colleges as professors, or rendered them¬ 
selves serviceable as tutors in private education. The 
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conversation of siicli men was well calculated to pro¬ 
pagate a spirit of application and improvement in the 
vicinity of their chapter ; while the service of the 
church, always supported in sucli establishments with 
great decency and even splendour, strengthened the 
influence of religion, and with it extended the graces 
and the charities which ever accompany its steps. 
To these we may add, that the decorations, both ex¬ 
ternal and internal, of these churches, and of the 
buildings annexed to them, not only give employment 
almost constant to numerous artisans, but, moreover, 
inspire and keep alive a taste for the fine arts; and 
to the number of sucli establishments, find to their 
splendid embellishments, we may perhaps ascribe 
that relish for music, painting, sculpture, and archi¬ 
tecture, and that nice discernment in these arts, so 
generally pr^aleiit in Italy, and observable even in 
peasants and day-labourers. The entire suppression, 
therefore, of such foundations, which is now taking 
place lalmost all over the Continent, is to be lamented 
as impolitic and mischievous, and likely in its con¬ 
sequences to deteriorate the taste, and gradually to 
barbarise the manners of the people at large; and, 
in a special manner, of the inhabitants of wild and 
mountainous regions. 

I cannot turn from the Larian lake without re¬ 
minding the reader of the verses in which Claudian 
alludes to its ^magnitude, the fertility of its banks, 
and the mountains that border it. 

Protirms mnl)r>Si:i qua vestit littiis c)liva 
LariuB, ci dulci mciititiiv Nerca fluctn, 

Pai'va puppe lacuin praetorvolal. Ocius iiidc 
Scandit iiiaccessos bruiiiali &idcre inontefs *. 

Dc Bello (jiotico, 319. 

The Larian lake, whobc blioics with olives bloom, 

In a small skiff the venturous w^arrior crost: 

His huge expanse of watcis, tempest-tost, 
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We set out from Menaggio about ten o'clock, and 
took our way towards the lake of Lugano on foot, 
first over a fine hill, and then through a most de¬ 
lightful vale, between two very lofty and steep, but 
verdant mountains, brom tluj summit of the hill we 
looked down on the Lario, and had also a distinct 
view of a considerable part of its eastern branch, the 
Lago di Lecco. The latter part of the valley through 
which we passed seems, at some distant period, to 
have been under water, as it is low and swampy, and 
terminates in a lesser lake, called from its situation 
Lago di Piano. The picturesque hill which rises 
beyond this^lake Jippcars, from the marshy flats that 
surround it, as if it had- once been an island. The 
traveller, on passing the valley, ought to turn round 
occasionally, in order to behold the magnificent barrier 
of craggy rocks that-close it behind. 

LAGO DI LUGANO. 

About twelve o'clock we arrivi^d at Porlezza, six 
miles from Menaggio, and immediately embarked on 
the Lago di Lugano. This lake is twenty-five miles 
in length, in breadth from three to six, and of 
immense depth; indeed, in some places, it is said to 
be almost unfathomable. Its former name was 
Ceresius Laciis (the C^erosian Lake) ;,but whether 
known to the iincients, or produced, as some have 
imagined, by a sudden convulsion in tfie fiftli or sixth 
century, lias not yet betm ascertained. The banks 
are formed by the sides of tw’o mountains, so steep as 
to afford little room for villages or even cottages, and 
so bigli, as to cast a blackening^shade over the surface 
of the waters. Their rocky bases are oftentimes so 

Roaib like the iiiiun ■ then, H])itc of wintciy ukies, 

Sealed the steep iiiouiitains oii his banks that rise. 
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perpendicular, and dfsoend So rapidly into .the gulf 
below, ‘without shelving oj: gfadatiou, as not to alTov^. 
ehfelter for a boat, or even footing for a huntan being, 
lienee, although covered with vvood hanging ili vhe|; 
masses of verdure from the prccijiices, and afthough 
bold and raagnifict^nt in the higlieSt degl‘ee from (Ifeir 
bulk and elevation, yet they inspire sensations of 
awe rather than of plensu1r6. The traveller feels a 
sort of terror as he glides'under the»p, add dt'eads 
lest the rocks should dose oVer hiiii,’t>r somO fra|j- 
ment descend from the crag, and bury hini suddenly 
in the abyss. ^ 

To this general description tlicrc arc several excep¬ 
tions, and in particular with reference to that part 
which, expanding westward, forms the bay of Lugano. 
The banks here slope off g<‘ntly towards tbo.south 
and west, piesenting fine liills, fidds, and villas, with 
the town itself in the centre, consisting in appoariince 
of several noble lines of buildings. On the craggy 
top of thfe promontory on on(i side of this bay stands 
a castle • the towering summit of the opposite cape 
opens into green dovyus striped with forests, bearing 
a strong resemblance in scenery and elevation to the 
heiglits of Vallomhrosa. The snowy pinnacles and 
craggy masses of the neighbouring A1])S rise behind 
the town, and form an immense semicircular bound¬ 
ary. The town is said to he jirctty, and the climate 
is considered ijs mild and ge nial. 

Lugano formerly enj(>yed jirosperity and inde¬ 
pendence under the protection of the Swiss Cantons, 
trfln the late revolutionary war it was seized by the 
French, and annejted to the Cisalpine Republic. 
The change was not very popular, as may be 
imagined ; however, submission was unavoidable, 
till, irnpQVorislied by taxes, and teased by swarms of 
blood-suckers, under the titles of j^efects, mayors, 
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commisskmer^, &c., ilia inhabitants yielded to the 
impulse of courage, threw off thfe yoke, 'and expelled 
the C^isalpine officers. Ft was in actual rcBellion 
ytbon we and it had our cordial but unavailing 

wishes. In fr^mt of the town we sailed under a 
lofty mountain covered with wood, and projecting 
into tJie lake. Its inteflrior is hollowed into a variety 
of caverns, (called by the people cani'mi^ cellars,) 
retnarkal)le for coolness and dryness. Here the 
citizens of Lngaho store their wine and^corn, and in 
Uie summer months they keep their meat here, 
which, even in the most sultry weather, remains 
untainted for a ronsidferablc time. 

The bay of Lugano lies nearer the southern than 
the northern extremity of the lake, which, a few 
miles beyond it, again cxj)ands and forint three* other 
branches. One of the branches? bending northward, 
is of considerable extent, and discharges itself by the 
river Tresa into the Lago Maggiore. In‘turning 
from Lugano, the depth of the lake is, where nar¬ 
rowest, considerably diminished, — a circumstance 
ascribed to the fall of a vast prOtnontory. The same 
effect is supposed to have been produced by the same 
cause lower down, near a town called Melano. 
These tremendous falls arc occasioned principally by 
the action of subterraneous waters, that hollow the 
mountain into caverns, and sometimes force their 
way through its sides, tearing it asunder as they 
rush forth, and hurling4ts fragments into the lake 
below. Such an event happened in the year 1528, 
and nearly swept away a little town called Campione, 
almost opposite Lugano; and again in the year 1710, 
near the Tresa (the emissary or outlet of the lake), 
and choked its channel with the ruins of a neigh¬ 
bouring mountain. Hence we may conclude, that 
those who ascribe the origin of the lake^ itself to an 

VOL Ill. N 
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internal convulsion, derive some presumptive and 
plausible arguments to support their conjecture from 
the frequency of similar accidents. , 

As we advanced, the boatmen pointed to some 
distant caverns on the bank, as having once been the 
receptacles of a troop of banditti, who infested the 
lake and its immediate neighbourhood for a con¬ 
siderable time, and, by the secrecy and the extent of 
their subterraneous retreats, long eluded the pursuit 
of government. We glided over the latter part in 
the silence and obscurity of evening, and landed at 
about half-past sevem at Porto. The carriages had 
here been appointed to meet us, and as accommo- 
dations are very indifierent, being only a village, we 
immediately set out for Varese. The distance is 
seven miles. The country is said to be very beautiful, 
but the darkness of the night prevented us from 
observing the scenery. 

At Ksuschio, the first village from Porto, there 
is a villa belonging to a family called the Cicogna, 
surrounded with a garden, verawente Inglese (truly 
English), for so they assured us. In a country like 
this, where there is so great a variety ground, so 
much water, so much wood, and so much mountain, 
nothing is wanting to make a garden or park trulg 
English but^ a little judgment, and some partiality 
for a rural life to bring it into action. It is to be 
regretted tbaf this taste, so conformable to nature, 
and so favourable both to p«blic and private felicity, 
should be uncommon in a country pre-eminently 
adomq4 with all the charms calculated to inspire 
and nourish it. 

* Non ullu* aratro 

Dignus hones; squallent abductis arva colonis 

Vma. Gedrg. i. 507. 

rr - —- — - -- - ^ - - — 

* The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest; 

The plUn no fasture to^thc flock affords.—D rydkn. 
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Vareso is a small and cleanly town. It seems 
formed principally of the villas of some of the 
Milanese nobility : the Ionic front of the principal 
church was the only object that attracted my atten¬ 
tion. 

From Varese, having sent the carriages to Novara, 
we proceeded post in the vehicles of the country to 
Laveno. We set out about half-past nine. The 
country which we traversed, when considered as 
bordering upon the Alps, may be called flat, but it 
is in reality varied with flue swells and undulations. 
Its principal ornament is the Lago di Varese, an 
expanse of water very noble in itself, though it loses 
much of its real magnitude from the comparison 
which is perpetually made between this lake and the 
three inl^]ihd seas in its immediate vicinity.^ It appears 
to be of an oval form, aboujk twelve miles in length, 
and six in breadth. Its banks slope gently to the 
verge of the water, and arc covered with all the 
luxiiriancy of vegetation. Fields of deep yerdure 
bordered by lofty tre^ ; hills covered with thickets; 
villas shaded with pines and poplars; villages encir¬ 
cled with vineyards, strike the traveller wherever he 
turns his eye, and amuse him, as he wanders along 
the margin of the lake, with a continual picture of 
fertility and of happiness. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The LogoMaggiore or Verbauus—Its Islands—Lake of Magotzo— 
Vale of Ossola—Sempione—Arona—Colossal Statue of St. 
Charles—Observations on tlie Lakes—Comparison between the 
Italian and British Lakes—Novara—Vcrcelll—Plain of Turin. 

About twelve (/clock we arrived at Laveno, a large 
and liandsorao village on a bay of the Lago Maggiore. 
Close to this village northward rises a rough craggy 
mountain, that pours a constant stream in a cascade 
from its hollow bosom. In front spreads the LagO 
Mijggiore; in its widest expansion. The ancient 
name of this lake was Verhanm ; its modern appel« 
lation is derived from its greater magnitude, or rather 
from its superior bcaii^; for in this latter quality 
only is the Larian lake inferiof to it. Opposite the 
bay of Laveno opens another bay, and in the centre, 
of the latter rise the BorromeAn islands, which are 
considered as the principal ornaments of the lake, 
and ranked indeed among the woBders of Italy. To 
these islands, therefore, we immediately bent our 
cohrse. „ 

As we rowed along gently in order to "tnjoy the 
magnificent prospect that opetu^d around us in cVery 
direction, we'‘were informed by the boatmen that wo 
were then in the widest an<l deepest part of the 
Verbano. Its breajith may be here about seven or 
eight y lies, while the" plummet descends to the enor¬ 
mous depth of eighteen hundred feet! The imagina¬ 
tion t^es alarm at the idea of skimming in a light 
boat over the surface of such a tremendous abyss, 
and ^en the traveller, who has been tossed in the bay 
of Biscay, or lifted on the swell of the ocean, may 
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here eye the approaching shore with some degree of 
complacency. 

We first landed on the Isola Bella (beautiful 
island), as the first in fame and the most attractive 
in appearance. It derives the epithet of beautiful 
from the palace and gaidens which cover its surface. 
The palace stands on the extremity of the island, and 
almost hangs over the water. It contains upon the 
lower story a suite of rooms fitted up in the style of 
grottoes, paved, lined, and even covered with spars, 
shells, and party-coloured marbles, and in appear¬ 
ance delightfully cool and refreshing. Two magni¬ 
ficent saloons in the principal story form the state 
apartments; the otlier rooms are not w^orth notice. 
The garden occupies nearly the whole island. It 
consists of ia pyramid formed of ten terraces rising 
above cacti other, and terminating in a square plat¬ 
form. The terraces have gravel walks tlicir whole 
length; they are bopdered witli flowers, and their 
walls are covered with fruit trees. Hows of oranfre 
and citron shade the walks; and gigantic statues, 
which when nlJjar appear’^grotesque, crowd the corners 
and ^Ont the palace. The parterres are watered by 
fountains that rise in different parts of the edifice, 
and fall in sheets from marble vases. The ares^, of 
the pyramid covers a space of four hundred feet 
square; the platform on its summit* is fifty feet 
square; and its whole elevation abou^ one hundred 
and fifty. Tlie terraces arc supported by arcades, 
which form sq many grand galleries or green¬ 
houses, where the more tender plants and flowers 
arc ranged during the winter. The form and 
arrangement of this garden ha^^e been the subject of 
great admiration during part of the last centnry, and 
the Isola Bella has been represented by many as a 
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terrestrial paradise, an enchanted island, the abode of 
Calypso, the garden of Armida*. 

In process of time when the public taste changed, 
and straight walks and parterres and terraces *with 
their formal accompaniments were exploded, the Isola 
Bella forfeited its fame; the spell was dissolved; the 
fairy scenes vanished; and nothing remained but a 
dull heavy mass, a heap of deformity. But if it was 
then too much panegyrized, it is now perhaps too 
much despised. Praise is due to the man who had 
taste 'and discernment enough to select such a spot 
for his residence, especially as it was originally a 
bare and craggy or rather shapeless rock, and had no 
recommendation but its site, till then unnoticed. In 
the next place, it would be unjust not to applaud the 
nobleman who, instead of wasting his income in the 
fashionable amusements of a neighbouring capital, 
devoted it to works which gave employment to 
thousands of hands, diffused riches over a large extent 
of country, and converted three barren crags into as 
many productive and populous islands. Pdiiices that 
give a permanent beauty to a country, that exercise 
the taste and the talents of the age in whicKthey 
are erected, and become monuments of that taste and 
of those talents to posterity, are at least a proof of 
public spkit, and deserve our praise and our jickoow- 
ledgment. To this w^e may add, that if pleasant 
walks at all sc^isons, and the most delicious fruit in 
abundance, be objects of importance in gardening, we 
must allow the merit of utility to an arrangement 
which multiplies space, sunshine, and shade, and 
adapts dtself in some measure to the state of the 

s ^ 

* Burnet, who is enthusiaBtic. in abuse only, when dc'seribing 
tills island, for onec rises into panegyric, pronounces it to be the 
finest summer residence in the world, and rapturously gives it the 
epithet enchanted. 
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weather, and to the fancy of the proprietor. How¬ 
ever, even modern taste will be gratified and de¬ 
lighted with a grove, lining the north side of the 
garden, formed of various evergreens, but particu¬ 
larly of bay (laurel) of great height and most luxu¬ 
riant foliage. A path, winding in an easy curve 
through this thicket, leads to a town, and thence to 
the palace. This grove, from its resemblance to 
domestic scenery, awakens some pleasing recollec¬ 
tions in the mind of an English traveller. 

A high wall surrounds the whole island, but it is 
so constructed as to fcrm a terrace, and thus to aid 
the prospect. The prospect, particularly from the 
top of the pyramid, is truly magnificent; the vast 
-expanse of water immediately under the eye, with 
the neighbouring islands covered with houses and 
trees; the bay of Magotzo bordered with lofty 
hills westward, eastward the lown of Laveno with 
its towering mountain, to the south the winding of 
the lake with numberless villages, sometimes on the 
margin of the water, sometimes on gentle swells, and 
sometimes on the sides and crags of mountains; to 
the north, first the little town of Palanza, at the foot 
of a bold promontory, then a succession of villages 
and mountains bordering the lake as it stretches in a 
bold sweep towards the Alps, and loses itself amid 
their snow-crowned pinnacles. The* banks of the 
lake are well wooded, and finely varied with a per¬ 
petual intermixture of vineyard and forest, of arable 
and meadow, of plain and mountain. This latter 
circumstance indeed characterises the Lago Maggiore, 
and distinguishes it from the others, which are 
enclosed in a perpetual and cininterrupted ridge of 
mountains; while here the chain is frequently broken 
by intervening plains and valleys. This interruption 
not only enlivens its surface by admitting more light 
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apd fionshine, but apparently adds to its extent by 
remoii^iiig its boundaries, and at the same time gives 
a grea^ip elevation to the mountains by bringing 
them into contrast with the plains. Another cir¬ 
cumstance, common indeed to all these lakes, contri¬ 
butes much lo enliven their borders; it is, that all 
the .villages^with their churches arc built of white 
^ stone, and imto, particularly in distant perspective 
a^ in tigh situations, a very splendid and palace¬ 
like 

; Th'0^hank nearest to the Isola Bella is formed of a 
lipid swell covered with a fon'st, and intersected by 
several dells, the bods of mountain torrents. The 
foliage of this forest was even at this season of a 
fresh and vivid green, and it harmonised admirably 
with the gleam of the waters below, and with the 
deep azure firm ament above. On the side of the 
island that faces this forest, a church with ix few 
houses forms a .ittle village. 

About half a mile westward from the Bola Bella 
is the Isola dei IVscatori (fislicnneirs island), 
called from the ordinary occuj)ation of its inhabitants. 
It is nearly covered wdth bouses, and witii its churcli 
makes a pretty object in the gen(‘ral viewhut has 
no claim to nearer insf)ection. Its popiilatioji amounts 
to about one tliousaiid. 

The Isola INIadre rises at the distance of a mile north 
from the Isola- Bella. The southern part of this 
island is occupied by terraces; its northern side is 
covered with a wood; its summit is crow’^ned with a 
villa. The terraces are formed on the slope of the 
hill, and may he considered almost as natural; the 
villa is spacious, but looks cold and uncomfortable. 
The wood is formed of laurel, cypress, and pine, and 
is the more beautiful for being neglected. This 
island is indeed in the whole less disfigured by ill- 
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directed art, and for that reason more picturesque 
and more likely to please English travellers thail the 
Isola Bella, notwithstanding the more £atteirhig ap¬ 
pellation of the latter. ^ 

From Isola Madre we sailed up the bay of Hagotzo 
lying full west, and landed at its eictrefnHy, whence 
we walked over a rough stony road ab<jii1i fhree niiles, 
and about eight o'etock arrived at MagdtiKo. X^e inp 
seemed poor and dirty, but the people were obligingi 
Next morning we arose at day-break,^ and bi^ an 
opportunity of contemplating the surrounding si&enery. ^ 
The little town of Magotzo is situated on tli« 
western extremity of a lake nearly oval, three miles 
in lengtii, in breadth one and a lialf, bordered on the 
south and north by hills bnid but not too steep, wild 
yet finely wooded. It is st']>aiated from theYerbano 
(Lago Maggiore, the great l^ke) by a plain of 
luxuriant verdure, divided by rows of poplars into 
nuniherlcss meadows, and iTiif tseeted by a narrow 
stream winding along the roau ^ide, navigable only 
when swelled by abundant runs. Tliis streamlet 
forms a commiiiiicatioii between the two lakes. 

About seven o'clock we inounted our liorscs, and 
advanced towards Domo d'Ossola through one of the 
most delightful valleys that Alpine solitudes enclose, 
or tin' foot of the wandt'nT cva^r traversed. It is 
from two to seven miles wide, encompassed by moun¬ 
tains generally of a craggy aud menacing aspect, but 
not iinfrequently softened by verdure, wood, and 
cultivation. It is closed at one end by the towering 
suininits of Seinpione, whitened with everlasting 
snows. Through the middle of the valley meanders 
a river called Tosa, wide and* smooth, narrow and 
rough alternately. The road sometimes crosses mea¬ 
dows, sometimes borders the stream, shaded by the 
poplar, the lime, and the weeping-birch; here it 
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winds up the mountains, and edges the brink of the 
precipice, and there it intersects groves and vineyards, 
passing under vines carried over it on trellis-work, 
and interwoven into arbours of immense length and 
impenetrable foliage. 

About three miles from Domo d'Ossola we crossed 
the river in a ferry, passed a marshy plain covered 
with underwood, and entered the town about one 
o'clock. Thence we immediately proceeded by an 
excellent road towards Seinpione. 

This mountain, the object of our excursion, is one 
of the highest of the Italian Alps; it is covered with 
perpetual snow, and is remarkable for the passage of 
Buona})arte previous to the battle of Mai’engo. A 
road is now making over it under the direction of the 
French government, in order to open an easy military 
communication with Milan, and thus to secure the 
dependence of the Italian republic. The ascent and 
difficult part of the road commences at the spot 
where the torrent of Divario bursts through a vast 
chasm in the rock, and rushes headlong into the 
valley of Ossola. Over this chasm a bridge is to be 
thrown, an undertaking bold in appearance, but in 
reality not difficult, as the shallowness of the water 
in summer enables them to lay the foundation with 
case, while the rock on each side forms immoveable 
abutments. The piers were nearly finished. The 
road then; like all the Alpine passages, follows the 
windings of the defile, and the course of the torrent, 
sometimes on a level with its bank, and at other times 
raised along the side of the mountain, and on the 
verge of a precipice. To enlarge the passage, the 
rock has in many places been blown up ; an opera¬ 
tion carrying on as we passed, and adding, by the 
echo of the explosion, not a little to the grandeur of 
the scene. In one spot, where the mass of granite 
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which overhung tlio torrent was too vast to be mis¬ 
placed and too prominent to be worked externally, it 
was hollowed out, and an opening made of about 
sixty feet in length, twelve in breadth, and as many 
in heiglit. This cavern is represented by the French 
as an unusual and grand effort, a monument of exer¬ 
tion and perseverance: but how insignificant does it 
appear when compared to the grotto of Posilippo, or 
to the gate of Salzburg * ! The ascent is very gradual, 
and perfectly safe and commodious. It is therefore 
likely to become, when finished, the principal com¬ 
munication between Italy, France, and Switzerland ; 
since no art can render the mountains, Cenis, 
St. Bernard, and St. Gothard, so secure and prac¬ 
ticable. 

Beyond the spot where the rock is perforated, the 
road reaches an elevation too cold for the vine, and 
the face of nature resigns the warm features of Italy. 
Indeed, a little beyond the next village, called Gondo, 
where the traveller passes from Pueze to Iingutz, the 
language itself alters; and German, more conform¬ 
able to the ruggedness of the Situation, assumes the 
place of Italian. The village which gives its name to 
the mountain, stands not on, but near, the summit, 
and is called by its inhabitants Sempelcndorf. Its 
Latin appellation is supposed to be Mons Caepionis, 
or Scinpronii +, now Sempione. 

As the road was merely traced ont, bnt n6t passable 
beyond Gondo, we stopped at a spot where the tor- 
tent, forcing its way through two lofty rocks, takes 

* The spaeinua galleries worked through the solid rock at Gib¬ 
raltar, and formed into aerial batteries, are far superior to the 
above-mentioned grottoes^ both in ext^t and in difficulty of exe¬ 
cution. 

+ The mountEUQ of Crrpio, or of Semprouius. 
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a sudden turn, because the scenery here appeared 
particularly magnificent. Indeed, in descending, the 
grandeur of the defile is seen to more advantage in 
all its parts. On the bank opposite the road, the 
mountains rose in large perpendicular masses of brown 
rock, and swelling to a prodigious elevation, displayed 
on their craggy summits a few scattered plants, and 
sometimes woods of pine, fir, and beech. Behind us, 
were the' snow-clad pinnacles of Sempione, and in 
front a ridge of towering rocks that overhang the vale 
of the Tosa. The severity and terror of the i)rospect 
increased at every step as we approached the entrance 
of the defile, and the view from the bridge passing 
through tlic cliffs where appanintly highest and dark¬ 
est, and resting on the shining glaciers that crown 
the mountain, is by the contrast rendered peculiarly 
striking, and one of ^thc most magnificent scenes of 
Alpine solitude. 

We had in our progress noticed the mode of forming 
the road, and though praise is due to the undertaking, 
wc could not much admire the execution. The foun¬ 
dation is generally the natural rv»ck, but where that 
fails, small stones are employed as a substitute; all 
the upper strata are formed in tlie same manner of 
small stones, and seem ill calculated to resist the 
force of torrents, or even the impetuosity of the winds 
that rush like hurricanes from the gullies of the Alps, 
sweep the sn(iw in clouds from the frozen summit, 
and tear the trees and shrubs from the foot of the 
mountains. The masses of stone employed by the 
Romans seem much better adapted to such situations, 
and would have resisted alike the action of winds and 
of waters. But the road over Sempione, however 
commodious it may in time become, is not likely to 
equal the Via Appia, cither in solidity or in dura- 
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tion; nor indeed is it comparable either in conve¬ 
nience or in extent to the passage by the Rhsetian 
Alps,, or by the Tyrol, which seems to be the most 
ancient, and is the best and most frequented of all the 
grand avenues to Italy. 

Wc rofciirncd by the same road, and passed the 
night at Domo d'Ossola. The first part of tl\e name 
of this village or little town is Duomo, the^ appella¬ 
tion always given in Italy to the cathcdrjil, as the 
House by eminence, and was appropriated to Ossola, 
because in it was the principal church of the whole 
valley to which it gives its name. It is pleasantly 
situated at the foot of a wooded hill, encircled with 
fertile meadows, and much frequented by Milanese 
and Swiss merchants. The inn is tolerable. 

Next morning we returned to Magotzo, and after 
a slight repast, took a boat and rowed across its lake. 
Wc traversed the meadows that enclose it to the 
cast on foot, and re-embarked on the Lago Maggiore. 
It seems highly probable that these two lakes were 
formerly united, and it is j)OSsibJc that the Lago Mag- 
giorc extended its w^aters over all the Val a Ossola, 
and once bathed the feet of the granite mountains that 
enclose it. Strabo represents the Lacus Verhanus 
as nineteen miles in breadth, that is, nearly the dis¬ 
tance between Laveno and Domo d'Ossola, a circum- 
stance not a little favourable to this conjecture. We 
once more glided by the Isola Bellft, and turning 
southward, left the grand and stupendous boundaries 
of the northern part of the lake behind us, and found 
' ourselves amid the milder scenes of ornamented culti¬ 
vation, verdant swells, tufted hillocks, towns, and 
villages, scattered confusedly on each side. 

Approaching Arona, we were struck with the 
colossal statue of St, Charles Borromeo, erected on 
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the summit of a hill near the town. It represents 
the archbishop in an attitude equally appropriate to 
his office and to his benevolent feelings, as tjamed 
towards Milan, and with an extended arm imploring 
the benedictions of Heaveti upon its inhabitants. It 
is supported by a marble pedestal forty-two feet in 
height, and is itself seventy; it is of bronze, and 
supposed to be finely executed. If the qualities 
which, according to Virgil, open Elysium to those 
who possess them, can claim at the same time the 
minor honours of a statue, St. Charles is entitled to it 
under a double capacity, both as a blameless priest 
and as a public benefactor. 

Quiqiic sacerdotes casti dum vita manebat .... 

Quique Bui mcmorcB alioB fcccre mcreudo *. 

-flRn. vi. 661. 664. 

It must also be acKnowledged, that such a monu¬ 
ment of public gratitude and veneration is highly 
honourable to the people who conceived and erected 
it. It bespeaks public feelings grand and capacious, 
and while it far surpasses the diminutive distinctions 
of modern nations, it emulates the style and the im¬ 
perial honours of the Romans. A little above the 
town of Arena stands a castle now in ruins. It was 
once the principal residence of the Bonromean family, 
where St. Clmrles was born. Yet neither this cir¬ 
cumstance nor its strength and commanding position 
could secure it against neglect and 'decay. 

Arona is a little but an active commercial town; 
in the cathedral there are said to be some fine paint¬ 
ings. But it was dusk when we arrived, and as 

' 

* PrieBts of imblemieh’d life here make abode .... 

Thoee \vho to v^orth their bounty did extend, 

.And those who knew that bounty to commend.— Dayden. 
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circumstances did not permit us to pass the night 
there, we took a coach, and proceeding to Novara, 
where the carriages were waiting, arrived there at a 
late hour. 

We have now taken leave of the Italian lakes, and 
as we turn from them, it is impossible not to express 
some surprise that their beauties should have been so 
little noticed by the ancients, even in poetry, and 
apparently so little known by the travelled and the 
inquisitive, Yirgil indeed alludes to them in general, 
as conspicuous features of Italian scenery, and men¬ 
tions two in particular, the Larius for its mtagnifcude, 
and the Benacus for its majestic occan-like swell*., 
Catullus speaks with fondness of his beautiful villa 
on the promontory of Sermio. But tliese poets were 
horn in the vicinity of one of the lakes, and had it 
constantly under their eyes in j;heir youth, and not 
unfrequently even in their riper years. Pliny the 
Elder mentiohiB them in a cursory manner, though as 
a native cither of Verona or of (.'oinuni, he might be 
supposed to glory in them as the principal ornameftts 
of his native country. The younger does enlarge 
with expressions of complacence on the views of the 
lake, and the charms of his villas on its borders. 
But neither he, nor even Virgil and Catullus, speak 
of them in such terms of admiration and rapture, as 
their beauty and magnificence seem calculated to in¬ 
spire. Whence comes this apparent indifierence ? 
were the Homans in general insensible to the charms 
of nature? it cannot be supposed. Were the Latin 

• The two other lakes he omitted, probably because they were 
little known, being in a remote part oC^the country, and at a con- 
t>idcrable distance from any great town, while the vicinity of Comum 
to the Lfirian, and of Verona to the Benacus, gave publicity and 
fame to their beauties. 
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Vir^l and Horace inattentive observers? 
Eveiy line in their works proves the contipary, 

Kura milii et rigui ][)]aceant in vallibuR amnes : 

Tlliinina amem Bjlvasqiic inglori\iB, 

ViRG, Georg, ii, 483. 

Ego luiido runs amoeni 
Rivos, ct miisco rircimjlita saxa nemusque "I*. 

' Horat. E])ist. i. X. G. 

is the language of pfission and entliusiasm. Yet 
Virgil, in the lines iinmcdiately following those 
which I have cited, passes from the magnificent 
objects around him and almost before his eyes, to 
scenery remote, and c<Ttainly inferior, perilaps even 
known to him only in description, and embellished 
only by the charms of poetic imagery, ^liis lattc'r 
circumstance may perhaps in part account for the 
apparent indilTerenccr which we have rennirked. At 
the era of these twM) poets, Gallia Oisalpiiia w^as 
scarcely considered as a part of Italy; it had been 
suctcessively overrun by various Gallic tribes, and 
those tribes had not been long enough subjc'cted nor 
sufficiently civilised and polished to assume the name 
of Homans. Their country had not yet become the 
seat of the muses; it had not been ennobled by 
glorious achievements, nor inhabited by heroes, nor 
celebrated by poets. Its beauty was inanimate, its 
grandeur mute; and its forests, and its lakes, and its 

^ My next dt‘«iirc is, void of care and strife, 

< To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life. 

A counlry cottage, iicai a ci)btal flood, 

A winding vallcj, and a loftj wood.—D uydfn. 

•f* T love tlic rural mead. 

The brook, tlic mossy rock, and woody glade. 

Francis. 
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ynountains, were all silent solitiwles, iHieonn^cted 
with events and destitute of redollcetions# 3uch 
barren scenes the })oet contemplates with indilference, 
and Willingly turns to rcoions where history infuses 
a soul int(j nature, d lights up her features with 
HKTiiory and imagr #ion. Ihit what this grand 
sul)al})ine scene then * wanted, it has since acquired. 
One word of Virgil has gi\en diirnity to the Larian 
lake; one vei>e has coinniunicatt'd the grandeur of 
th(* ocean to the Henaeus ; and a few lines lia\e raised 
the little streamlet of the Mincius above the full and 
majestic Danube. 

i ) ti stiul)n)«> .mu 

Diiktni qict '■lu.jutmii, Pkii, Ictnpii.is 

4 « « * • « * 

Totimi lioc iiiunciis ttii 

JIoiivT. i\. 111. 17. 

The lakes of VT'stiuordand and Cumberhind are 
to England wliat those of tlu^ ]\Iilanese are to Italy. 
Yet none of our aiioleut ]>oets h.ive noticed tlidr 
distant beauties. They still remain unsung and 
unconst'crated in classic story. One of the iScottisli 
lakes ])as lately been more fortunate. Yet, who 
ever heard of Loch Katrine, till tlie minstrel peoj)lcd 
its lonely isle with phantoms of ^ah)nr and of beauty? 

AimI o'ti tlu 1 iki Mas Ik n(\ Ins sii.uii, 

r»li\M luth tlic feimridin^ iKup. —Ltov or thf Lakf. 

Deforew( abandon the siihjeet, it may ])erhaps he 
asked, what proportion in hcauty, inagnitiule, and 
grandeur, tht' 1 British lakes hear to the Italian. 
Eiiol.ind, as far as regards the face of nature, has 
been rejire^c'utcd as a miniature^)ietui(‘ of Liiiojx* at 

(Jod(l(‘.s of llu ‘‘Wctl soumliii^ lute, 

Which th\ )iiniionu>im toiitli olK^s . . . 

Tli\ "itL It 18 .—Francis. 
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large: and its features, though perhaps equal in 
beauty, arc yet considered as inferior in boldness and 
in relief to the traits observable on the Continent. 
This remark Is peculiarly applicable to its lakes and 
mountains, which contract their dimensions and 
almost sink into insignillcance when compared to 
similar objects in Alpine regions. In truth, to a 
traveller lately rcturn('d from Italy, AViiidermere 
appears a long ])ool, and Skiddaw shrinks into a 
hillock, iTllswatcr alone, in the comparative boldness 
of its hanks, may perhaps present a faint resemblance 
to some parts of the Lago di Como ; hut the parallel is 
confined to that single feature. The rocks that frowp 
over Ihittcrmere may be sufficiently grand, but how 
insignificant is the sheet of water spread herieath 
them ! One of the Seoteh lakes (for the others I 
have not visited), Loch Lomond, reminded me of the 
Benacus in the wideness of its expanse and in the 
gradual swell of its banks. But the rcsi'inblaiicc 
goes no further; for admitting that the little islands 
interspersed in the broad part of the lake have a 
considerable share of beauty, } (^t the heavy lumpish 
form of Benlomond, its lieatliy sides and naked brow, 
with the lifiess masses around it, wliieh form the 
only grand features the prospect can pretend to, are 
very indilferent substitutes for the noble Alpine ridge 
that borders tlie Ih-naeus, and presents ev(Ty moun¬ 
tain-form and colour, from the curve to the pinnacle, 
from the deep tints of the forest to the dazzling 
brightness of snow. When to these conspicuous 
advantages wc add the life and inteiest which siicli 
scenes derive from churches, villas, hamlets, and 
towns, placed, as if by the hand of the painter, in the 
most striking situations, so as to contrast with and 
relieve the horror of the surrounding picture, we 
describe the peculiar and characteristic features which 
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distinguish the lakes of Italy, and give them an 
undisputed superiority*. 

j\ddc liU’UB t;int 08 to Laii nuiximc, tcqiie 
• Fluctibus et Iremitu assvirgens Bcnace mjirino'f'. 

ViRG. (ji'eor. ii, 159. 


Hfiving taken a sliglit refresliment at Novara, as 
the night was far advanced, wc determined to con¬ 
tinue our journey ; es])ccial]y as tlie district which 
wo were about to traverse was a dead flat, inter¬ 
sected with canals, and planted witli rice, the 
distinoiiishinu mark of an unwholesome and unin- 
teresting country. 

• In leaving Novara I need only observe, that^it is 
an episcopal city of grc'at antiquity, hut of little 
renown cither in ancient or inodcTn times, so that 


its Roman name is the only title it has to the tra¬ 
vellers attention. The night was clear and refreshing. 
At a little distance from NoVara we passed the 
Agogua, and about break of day we en^ssed the 
Sesia, a wide but then sjiallow river, and immedi¬ 


ately after entered Yercelli, a very ancient city, still 
retaining its Roman name, and probably contain¬ 
ing as great a population as in Roman times. It 
never indeed rose to any very great celebrity, though 
it enjoyed a transient gleam of liberty and inde¬ 
pendence in the middle ages. It is rather a handsome 


* T am \Mlliiig to bcliovo all tlial is related of the matcblcBS 
beauties of llie Lake of Killaiiiey, but as 1 ba\c not badtlic plea- 
SLiic of ‘■eeing tbem, T cannot intunhirc tbeni into tlir coin|tarison. 
Ifowever, they seem to be too (»ften rlondtd Aiilb inists, anddrenehccl 
in rain, to be canalile of dispntinp tlie palm of branl\ with scenes 
lighted lip by the constant snnslime and the aznre skies of Italy. 
Of the Ilclveliuu lakc'>'we inuy perhaps disionrsc her* after. At 
jircsent 1 shall only say, that they iir» cm the v:rohy side of the 
Alps, 

■t Our spacious lakes ; tbec, Larins, first; and next, 

Benaciis, with teinpestuous billows vext,—D uvdkk. 

o 2 
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and floiirislung town. The portico of the cathedral 
is admired. 

"We proceeded over a country flat and fertile, but 
neither so productive nor so beautiful nor so j^opulous 
as the JMilaiiesc. This plain has indeed been the 
theatre of many sanguinary contests between the 
French, the Spaniards, and the j\ustriaiis, during 
the last two centuries, and is now subject to the iron 
sway of the Frencli republic ; neitlier of whicli cir¬ 
cumstances are calculated to inij)rove its ajipearance, 
or to increase its importance in classic estimation. 
In our j)rogress we crosst*d four rivers, all of which 
still preserve their ancient apj^ellations ; the Balten 
the Oreo, the Stura, and the Dora. We entered 
Turin about six o'clock (October the third). 


CHAPTER XT. 

Tulin, ils History, Aj)]K'.nan<-<‘, Edilices, AcihKmiiv, and iMiiverbity 
—the ]’o —the Su])ciu;a—Cruiser]ueiices ihe Krencli Conquest 

—pievioiis Introduction ol tlie Eieneli Lani,aiugi‘, Manners, and 
DresP at Court—Obser\atiun8 ou Dress iii general. 

Turin, like Genoa, tliough of ancient foundation, 
can boast only of modern fame ; with this diflerence, 
that the rtjputatiou of the former is recent, and almost 
confined to the last century, while tlu* glories of tlio 
latter rose early and blazed through a series of active 
and eventful ages. AiufuHd Tanrhiovum was tlio 
Homan appellation of this city, wdiicli it received 
wdicn raised to the dignity of a Homan colony by 
Augustus. Before that period it seems to have been 
mentioned only in geiicral, as a town of the Taiirini, 
the Gallic tribe of whose territory it was the capital. 

Taiiriiionmi imam urbem caput gentis cjus, quia 
volentes in amicitiam ejus non veniebant vi expug- 
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narat*,” says Livius, sj)caliing of Aimibal; and from 
these words wc learn the little importance of this 
city Jn the eyes of the historian, and in the next 
place, the attachment of its inhabitants to the 
Romans. This insignificance and fidelity seem to 
have been the constituent filatures of the destiny of 
Turin for a long succession of ages, and have con¬ 
tinued to expose it both to the hatred and to the 
vengeance of all the invading hordes, from Attila to 
Francis L During this long era of anarchy and of 
revolution, it was alternately destro 5 ’cd and rebuilt, 
deserted and repeopled. 

Its importance commenced in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when it became the residc^nce of the princes of 
Savoy, and assumed the honours of a capital ; since 
that ])erio(b though in the heart of a country the 
constant theatre and oftentiim^s the objt‘ct of war ; 
though often besieged, and not unfrerpiently taken ; 
yet it continued iu a progressive state of improve¬ 
ment, and had become, about the middle of the last 
century, one of the most populous and flourisliing 
citiv^s in Italy. This, its prosperity, must in justice 
he ascribed to the S])irit, the ])rudeiico, and the 
activity of its princes. Its disasters, like those of 
Italy in genc'ral, flow from its vicinity to France, 
whoso arinii s have so often overrun its territories, 
assailed its rami)artH, wasted its suburbs, and, as far 
as their ability e<)uallcd their malice, destroyed its 
edifices. In one of these inroads, the French, under 
Francis I., demolished all the monuments of Roman 
antiquity, whieli liad escaped tlie rage of preceding 
barbarians, and which had till, then constitntcMl the 
principal ornament of Turin. In another, they wore 

* Tit. Liv. xxi. 39—Tlic city •f tlic Taunni iiloiio, the e:i]nt:il 
of that tiibe, he took hj stiirni, bceiiubc tliey J)d not voluntaiily 
enter into an ulliauce Avith bun. • 
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defeated by Prince Eugene, and obliged to raise the 
siege, with prodigious slaughter. But unfortunately 
they have since been more successful—Turin yielded 
without the formalities even of a blockade, and 
Piedmont, in spite of the Alps, w^as declared to be a 
department of France. 

While the rc'sidence of* its sovereigns, this capital 
was lively, ]K)])u1oiis, and nourishing. Its court w’as 
equally remarkable for politeness and for regularity, 
and mueh frequented by strangers, because it w^as 
considered as an introduction to tlie manners and to 


the language of Italy. Its acadciny enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable degree of rej)utation, and was crowded w’ith 
foreigners, attracted in ])art by the attention wdiich 
the kiiur condescended to show to the young mein- 
bers, and ]>artly by the ebeaj>ness of masters, and by 
the faeilitv^ of instrnetion in every biancb and laii- 

•r 

guage. This academy was indeed a most useful 
establisbiiK'iit, and extremely well caleulated to usher 
young men into tin? vvf)rld in the most respectable 
manner, and to fashion them U) courts and to public 


life. A year passed in it, with tlie least a])))lication, 
enabled them toi)roseciitetheir travels witluidvantage, 
not only by sii])plying them with tlu; information 
necessary, but by procuring them such connexions 
with the first faTnili(‘s in all the great cities as might 
preclude the formalities of ])resentatiou, and admit 
them at t>nce into the intiiniicy of Italian society. 
TV it li out this confidential admission (wliich few 
tra vellcrs have enjoyed for many years past) the 
domestic intercourse of Italians, and consequently 
the character of the nation, which is never fully and 


ujjdisguisedly unfolded unless in such intercourse, 
must continue a mystei^. Now, the academy of 
Turin, wduTO the young students were considered as 
part of the .'ourt, and admitted to all its balls and 
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aninsemcnts, placed this advantage completely within 
their reach, and was in this respect, and indeed in 
most otlicrs, far superior to Geneva, wdiere the 
British youth of rank were too often sent to learn 
French and scepticism. 

Turin is beautifully situated on the northern hank 
of thePo,atthc foot of a ridge of fine hills, ri'^ing south¬ 
ward Ixyond the riv(T; while northward extends a 
plain bounded by the Aly)s, asccaiding sometimes in 
gigantic groups like battlemented lowers, and at other 
times j)resenting detaclu^d points darting to the clouds 
like spires, glittering w’ith unmeltcd icicles, and w’ith 
snows that never yield to the rays of summer. 

Tin; interior of the town is not unworthy its fame 


and situation: its streets are wide and straight, 
inters(‘cting each othei* at ii<>ht angles, and running 
in a direct line from gate to g^d^e, through some large 
and regular ^quares. The royal ])alace is spacious, 
and surrounded with delightful gardens. There are 
many edifice‘s, botli yuiblic and ]>nvate, wdiieli present 
long and inagnihcent fronts, and, intermingled with 
at least one hundred churches and chayiels, give the 
whole city a rich and splendid ap])earauce. In the 


churches and palaces 


, marble of every vein and colour 


is lavished 


with prodigality, and decorations of all 


kinds are scatt(’red with jirofusioii; to such a degree 
indeed, as to eucumher rather than lo grace these 
edifices. 8ueh are the gtanual ft‘atures of Turin, 
both grand and airy. Among these features the 
four gates of the city WTre- formerly mimherod, and 
as they were adorned wdtli jiillars, and cased with 
marble, they were reprosemted as ver}^ striking and 
majestic entrances. Jliit theSe celebrat(‘d gates the 
French had levelled to the ground, tog(‘ther with the 
ramparts, the walks, and the ])lantati()ns, that for¬ 
merly encircled the town as wdth a forest. 
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The misfortune of Turin lia? been, tliat wliile both 
its sovereigns' and its inhabitants waiite<l neither 
means nor inclination to embellish it, no architect of 
correct taste was found to second their wislies. ' Tlie 
two princij)al ])ersoiis of that dcscrij)tion employed 
at Turin, Giiarini, and Jiivara, whatever might 
have been their talents, were deficient in jiidgincnt, 
and preferred the twistetl^tortured curves and angles 
of Borromini, to the unbroken lines and siinjde forms 
of antiquity. Novelty, not ])urity, and pr('tiine.ss 
instead of majesty, si‘(‘in to Jiave Ix'cn tlieir solo 
object. Hence this city does not, I believe, present 
one chaste mode!, one simple grand specimen in the 
ancient style, to challenge the admiration of the 
traveller. Every edifice, whatsotwer its de.^tination 
may be, whether cliurch or theatre, hospital or 
palace, is encumbered witli whimsical oriiaincnts, is 
all glare and glitter, gaiety and confusion. In vain 
does the eye seek for repose, the mind long for 
simplicity. Gilding and flourishing blaze on all 
sides, and we turn away from the gaudy show, 
dazzled and disoustevl. The cathedral is an old 

Cj 

Gothic cilificc, in no rosj)ect reinarkahle; at its end 
is the chaj^cl royal Della Santissima KSliidone'^', riclr 
ill the highest degree, and surmouuted with a lieavy 
dome. TiieCWpus Domini, JS. l.oivnzo, 8. Bhilippo 
Neri, Santa (fiiristina, 8. Jvoeeo, 88. IVlanrlzio et Laz¬ 
zaro, and s(‘V(*ral other clnirchi‘s, deserve a j>artieular 
inspection either for their magnitude or their pillars, 
or for the variety of inarhles eni]>Ioyed in their 
decoration. 

The university of Turin occupied a most extensive 
building, containing a* library of more than fifty 
thousand volumes; a museum furnished with a 


Of the most holv handkerchief. 

m 
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numerous collection of statues, vaseis, and other an¬ 
tiques of various denominations; a Very fine collec¬ 
tion of mcjdals; a hall of anatolriy, admirably fur¬ 
nished, and an observatory. It 'was endowed for 
four-and-twenty professors, all of whom gave daily 
lectures. They were generally authors, and men of 
great rep vi tat ion in their respective sciences. There 
are two colleges dependent upon the university, re¬ 
markable also for their spaciousness and magnificence, 
as well as for the number of young students which 
they contained. To these 'wc must add the acadcniy 
which I mentioned above, forming altogetluT a very 
nobjc establishment for the purpose of public educa¬ 
tion in all its branches and modifications, highly 
honourahkiTo the judoment and niunificcnee of Victor 
Amadeii‘j, who, by enlarging and reforming its dif- 
lereiit j)arts, may justly i)e eonswlcTed its founder. 

In hospitals Turin was, like tlui other cities fd* Italy, 

richlv endowed. The Iteo-io K^iiedale della C'aritd* 

1 

Avas on the })lan of the celehrat(Ml liospital at Home, 
and fiirnislied at the same time provisions and cmjdoy- 
ment to the ■|)oor, education to orphans, a dowry to 
unmarried girls, and an asylum to the sick and to the 
decayed. Might or mon^ estahlishmonts of a similar 
nature, thougli on a lesser scale, contributed to the 
same object in dilleront parts of the <‘ity, and left no 
form of misery without Uio nieaiis of adequate and 
speedy relief. , ^ 

* The palaces, though some arc large and spacious, 
are ye t so disfigured by ill-plaeed decorations and 
grotesque arehitoetiire, as to make little impression 
on the eye, and consequently to deserve little atten¬ 
tion. , The pictures which fornierly adorned their 
galle lies and apartments have been trans]>orted to 

* Ro\al Hospital of Charity. 

% 
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France, and tlicir rich furniture carried off and sold 
by the plunderers. 

We will pass, therefore, to the country iinmediiitely 
round Turin, which is by no means deficient in 
beauty. Its first and most consjiicuous feature is the 
Po, which gives its name to the ])riiicij>al street of 
the city, and bathes its walls as it rolls by in all its 
magnificence. I need not here inform the reader that 
the Ijigurians, a tribe of fhillic or German origin, 
gave this river tlie name of Bodinco or bottomless, on 


account of its dc])th ; nor need 1 enlarge n])ou its 
different appellations and their origin. He will smile, 
however, when be is informed by a hiarnod Dutch¬ 


man*, that the Fridanus, consecrated by the fall of 
Phaeton, shaded by his sister ])Oplars, and enrichecl 
by their amber tears, is not the celebrated river that 
gives fertility and fame to one of the noblest jiro- 
vinces of Italy, but the R<a<ldaun(\ a stream that in¬ 


tersects the ])lains of Prussia, and falls into the 
\ istula near J>aiitzig‘! This change of site, climate, 
and scenery, will add much, witliout doubt, to the 
ideal charms wbicli poesy has thrown over the Eri- 
danus, and considerably enhance the ])leasuro whicli 
the reader receives from the various classic passages in 
which it is described. 


But to drop alike the fictions of the Greek poets, 
and the dreams of th^fjt^naii critics, wc may ob¬ 
serve, that the account \Hiich Plmy the elder Ijas 
given of the Po, is still found to be tohTiibly accurate, 
though physical commotions, aided by human exer¬ 
tions, may he allowed to have made some potty altcr- 
ationst. Of the poyver of the former wc have two 
striking instances in the destruction of two ancient 
cities in this very fegioii hy the fall of inountaiiis, 


• Cluvcfiiis, i. 33, p. 301. f Hist. Nut. in. 20. 

# 
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one of wliich, Industria, lay near tlic road between 
Turin and Vcrcelli, and consequently not far from 
the clianiKd of the Po. As to tlic latter, it has been 
exerted priuci]>ally in opening new outlets at the 
mouth of the river, and in ^dving a bc'ttcr direction 
to its vast mass of waters, in order to prevent the 
consequences of inundations, and to recover some por¬ 
tions of land covered b}’ its waves. 

This Tuamiilieeut river takes its rise about five-and- 
twenty or thirty miles from Turin, in the recesses of 
Monte Vise, or A^esulus, celebrated by Virgil for its 
forests of jiines, and for the size and fierceness of the 
boars that fed in thein'^ It becomes navigable even 
before it reacrluis Turin, though so near its source ; 
and ill a course which, including its windings, ex¬ 
tends to three hnndn'd miles, receives thirty rivers, 
hathe^i the walls of fifty towns* and cities, and gives 
life, fertility, and opulence, to the celebrated plains 
called from it Rcffio (^\ rcnmpadana'\’ . Its average 
breadth from Turin to Ariauo may be about twelve 
hundred fec't; its depth is ovcrvwliore considerable ; 
and its current strong and ('qiial. It may justly, 
therefore, bo called the king of Italian rivt'rs, and 
ranked among the priiici]:>al streams of southern 
Rurope. AVe had beheld it frcqucaitly in the course 
of our wanderings between the Alps aiid the Apen¬ 
nines, and always beliej|^ itgwith interest and admi¬ 
ration. AVe now bad to tWe leave of it, and turn 
for ever from the plain 

(|nn 

Kritl.iinis centum lluviis comiCitus in erquor 

Centum urbes ct ])lucjclis intciluit undis^. 

• Fhacast. 

• -/Encul, X. 708. 'J’lic Jouiitrv round the Po. 

J Whole, on his journey to the main, hiir Po, 

Kscorted hy an iiundred livers, luves 
A liuiidrcd nalions with hi-s Uanqml ^aves. 
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The next object wliicli attracts the eye of the 
travc'llcr, and wliicli really deserves his attention, is 
the mountain of the Superga, and the lofty ti‘inple 
that crowns its suininit. The elevation and pittor- 
osque appearance of the hill itself, and the cause, the 
destination, and the corresponding magnificence of the 
edifice, are all so many claims upon our curiosity. 

The Snperga is about five miles from Turin ; the 
ascent is gradual, and the road good. The summit 
of the hill commands a noble view of the city, its 
suburbs, the river, and the circumjacent country ; and 
on it Victor Amadeus and Prince Eugene met during 
the famous siege of Turin in 1700, and formed the 
plan for the attack of the enemy and for its deliver¬ 
ance. The duke (for the sovereigns of Piedmont had 
not then assumed the title of king) made a vow, if 
Heaven prospered his arms, to build a church on the 
very spot as an everlasting monument of Ins gratitude. 
His j)rayors were heard; tlie hVcneli were defeated 
witli great slaughter: the siege was raised : and the 
church was built. The edifice is not iinwortliy of its 
origin. It is really a grand memorial of royal and 
national acknowhidgmcnt. Its situation is peculi¬ 
arly well ada])ted to its object. On the ]unnacle of 
a lofty mountain, it is visible to the inhabitants not 
of Turin only, hut of the whole country for many 
miles round, and insta^h^ Hatches the eye of every 
traveller, and awakens ms curiosity. 

The church is of a ciretdar form, siip])orted by 
pillars; the portico is ornamented with ]fillars, and 
the dome rises on pillars. All these columns are of 
beautiful marble of different colours, and give the 
edifice an appearance umisiially rich and stately. 
Instead of pictures, ihc altars are decorated with 
hano rilicmsi ; the pavement is of variegated marble; 
in short, all tjic different parts of the edifice, and even 
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the details of execution, are on a scale of splendour 
and of magnificence, well adapted to the rank of the 
founder, to the importance of the occasion, and to the 
dignify of the object. 

The mansion annexed to the church for the use of 
the officiating clergy is, in the galleries, the library, 
and even the private apartments, proportioiu d to the 
grandeur of the establishment, and, like the temple 
itself, rich in marbles and in decorations. It is occu- 
])ied hy twelve clergymen, who arc rcmarkahlo for 
their talents and acquirements, and arc here occupied 
in qualifying themselves for the highest offices and 
dignities of the church. In fact, the Siiperga is a 
sort of seminary wdiicli siipjilies the Sardinian, or 
rather INodmoiitese territory with deans, bishops, and 
archhish()])s. The expenses necessary for the supjiort 
of this edifice and estahlishineqt were furnished by 
the king himself, who considered it as a royal chapel, 
and as the destined mausoleum of the Sardinian mon¬ 
arch s and of the dynasty of Savoy. But, alas ! I 
am now speaking of establishments that no longer 
exist; of tcMiiples vcirging to decay; of monarchs de¬ 
throned ; and of dynasties exiled and degraded, 

Turin was late the ea]>ital of a largo and jiopuloiis 
territory, and long the residence of a race of active 
and magnanimous })i iiu*es ; it was furnished with all 
the establishments, literaij' and civil, that usually 
gTaco the seat of royalfy was enlivened by a 
l)opiilation of one hundred thousand souls, and fre- 
quent(Ml hy crowds of strangers from the most distant 
countries. Turin is now degraded into the chief 
town of a French department, the residence of a petty 
tj'rant called \\j>vcfect; it is strij^ped of its university, 
of its academy, and of all its nokle and its well-en¬ 
dowed establishments ; it is reduced to one-half of 
its population, and mourns in vain its^slavery, its 
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impqvcrisliTTicnt, and its solitude. The reader, there¬ 
fore, will easily believe that the French, everywhere 
disliked, are here abhorred ; that their language, 
manners, and ])ersons are equally objects of antiputhy; 
and that the dav of deliverance and of vengeance is 
most ardently desired by the oppressed Piedmontese. 

But though we sympathise most sincerely with this 
injured peo})le,aud lament the fall of the court of Turin 
as a general calamity ; yet wf'inay bo allowed to ob¬ 
serve, that this catastrophe is, in some degree, imput¬ 
able to its own weakness and irresolution. Had the 
presentsoveroign inlierited, nut the justice* and thepiety 
only, but the martial spirit of his an(;otors; had he 
been animated with the inagnaniinous sentiments of 
his grandfather Amadeus, he would, at the first 
menace, have marched direct to the Alps, garrisoned 
their impregnable fastnesses with his troops; and if 
the enemy a])p(?ared, he would have swe])t the defiles 
with his artillery. If victorious, he would have 
buried half the French army in the precii)iccs, and 
stifled the war at its birth. If defeated, be would 
have given his people, and they wanted neither 
courage nor inclination, time to asscmhlt) and to arm ; 
and had he; fallen in the contest, he would have 
fallen like Leonidas at^Therrnopyhe, as a hero and a 
king, encircled with glory and with renown. But 
at that period of infatuation the Roman Pontiff 
alone had the sagacityUto^scc the danger, and the 
courage to meet it. All the other Italian powers 
adopted a temporising sy^stem, an ineffective neu¬ 
trality, of all measures the most pernicious, because 
it leaves a state open to attack without the means of 
repelling it:— sine'^^j'acia^ sine dig^nlate^ premium 

metoris^. Thus they" were easily overjiowered one 

•« 

♦ Tit. Liv. xxw. 49.—Without thanks, \uthout dignity, the 
prize of the conjiueior. 
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after the otlier and plundered by'the French, who 
ridiculed their want of policy while they j)rofited by 
it. 1 low dilferent the conduct of the ancient Itomans, 
and Ifow ditferent the result! 

When the Cimbri, far more numerous than the 
French, rushed like a torrent down the Alps, and 
threatened to inundate Italy witli their myriads, the 
senate, not content with the armies opposed to them 
under Marius and Catulus, ordered a census to be 
taken in all the states, and found that seven hundred 
thousand foot and one hundred and fifty thousand 
horse were' ready to march at their order and to 
meet the common enemy. Yet at that time Italy 
was bounded by the Apennines, and one-third less 
than it now is ; but very different w^ the spirit of 
the numerous little rejmblics into which it was then 
divided under the oiiardiau genius of Itome, from 
that of its pr(‘sent monarchies and its aristocracies, 
too often under the influence of forci<;n intricfue. 
This influence, which may justly he ranked among 
the greatest evils tliat modern Italy labours under, 
has been considerably increased, unintentionally per¬ 
haps, ])y the court of Turin. The matrimonial 
connexions wliieh so often united the house of Savoy 
to that of Hourhon, and the partiality wliich naturally 
accompanies such connexions, gradually introduced 
the lano:u.ifre, dress, and manners, and with them not 
a few of the fo]>peries, of tlm* court of Versailles into 
that of Turin, and thence opened a passage for them 
into the other provinces of Italy, lienee an Italian 
author of some eminence observes, in a tone of half- 
smothered inditrnation, tlnit ;.t Turin French is 
spoken oftener than Italian*; and ho might have 
added, that the preference, thus apsurdly and unna- 

¥ 

* Dciima, V'cen^lc della I.cltemtura. 
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turally given'to a foreign tongue, bo inferior in every 
respect to the native dialect of the country, is 
entirely owing to the example and tlie influence of 
the court, llow impolitic such a preference’ is, I 
have elsewhere observed; here! shall only re})eat,that 
the knowledge of the French iauguage introduced 
French litcrawre, French notions, and French princi¬ 
ples, into Piedmont; and that they again optmed tlic 
■way to Frcncli bayonets, Frcnch cruelty, and l^Vench 
oppression; to all the evils that now prey n})on this 
once noble capital, consume its resources, d(‘Vonr its 
population, and seem lik(‘ly to reduce it ere long to 
the loneliness and tlui insignificance of a village. A 
lesion to the northern capitals, and particularly to 
Petersburg. # 

^ As for the Frencli dross, it was first introduced 
into the northern parts of Italy by the dukes of 
Savoy, in the time of Lewis XIV., and thence it 
passed into the southern provinces, and since lias 
been adopted in all tlie courts of Fiir()])e. I'o enable 
the reader to determine how far the adoption of this 
costume is to be regretted, I take the liberty of 
“ofiering the following observations. The human 
body is the most graceful and most inaji^stic object 
that nature presentaiio our contemplation, yet'ncither 
decency nor convenience permits it to be (exposed to 
the eye, in all its naked proportions. A covering 
therefore, of some kind or other, is necessary, but its 
form and quantity depend upon opinion and circum¬ 
stances. TJiat which fits tlie limbs exactly, and 
shows their fonn and proportion, is not unhoconiing. 
That which floats iiwlight drapery around the Iwdy, 
and rather shades than conceals its outline, is highly 
graceful; that which, covers the person entirely, and 
folds the whole man up in his garments, is cumbrous, 
and, if not managed with unusual art, borders upon 
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deformity. Tlio last seems at all times to have been 
very generally preferred by the Orientals, and is 
still the mode of dress in use among the Turks and 
the I^ersians. The first, according to Tacitus, was 
the distinctive mode of the noldes atnon^r the ancient 
Germans, and is still the national dross of the Hun¬ 
garians, imitated in the uniform of tlie Hussars* 
The second and most elegant, as well as most natural, 
was the dress of the Greeks and Homans. Thougli 
all the motives of dress are necessarily combined in 
these diUbrcnt raiments, yet the object of the first 
seems chiefly convenience; of the second, grace; of 
the third, magnificence. 

These habits have of course been modified, altered, 
and intermixed in various mamicrl| according as 
taste or barbarism, reason or fancy, have prevailed ; | 
though in most countries some veninant may be dis¬ 
covered of their ancunt and long-established garments. 
To the instances which I have just hinted at, I need 
only add, that in Italy, in Sicily, and in the other 
provinces long subject to the Romans, some trace of 
the toga (gown) may be still discovered m the cloak 
without sleeves, which is thrown about the body to 
cover it in part or (entirely, sometimes over one 
shoulder and under tlie other, and sometimes over 
both, so that one of the skirts falls loosely down the 
back. The toga was the characteristic dress of the 
Romans, the habit of peace and of ceremony, the 
badge of freedom, and the distinguishing ornament 
of a Roman citizen. Yet .with thesej honourable 
cl(iims in its favour, it could not resist the influence 
of faaliion; since so early as the age of Augustus, 
wo find the Romans fond of appearing without it, 
even in the forum, and rebuked ^r this practice as a 

♦ Do MoiibuB Germ. xvii. 
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symptom of meanness and degeneracy, by that prince, 
so tenacious of the decorum of anci^t times. En^ 
said he, indignahundm^ 

Romanos rerun dominos, gentcmqnc togatam * ! 

SoKT. ill Vil, Aug. 40. 

Horace alludes to the same custom, as a mark of 
vulgarityt. But as the prosperity of the state 
declined, and as the Roman name ceased to be an 
object of honourable distinctiou, the dress annexed 
to it was gradually neglected, not by the populace 
only, but by the higher orders, and in process of 
time by the emperors themselves, wlio were oftentimes 
little better than sciniharbarians. This negligence 
increased conj^erably during the decline of the 
empire; and yet both tlu'ii, and long after its fall, 
the Roman habit was still, in a great degrcic, the 
most prevalent. And indeed the barbarians, who 
invaded Italy, have in general b(‘('n vt;ry ready to 
adopt its languagt^, manners, and dress, as more 
polished and more becoming than their own; and 
the changes which have taken place in all those 
respects arc to be ascribed, not to the tyranny of the 
conquerors, but to the slavish spirit of the Italians 
themselves, someti^nes too much disposed to copy 
the habits and the dialect of their conquerors. The 
Goths, in fact, (not to speak of the short reign of 
Odoacer,) w('re Romans in every respect, excepting 
the name, long before they were introduced into 

♦ “ Behold,” said lie, indiguaiitly, “ the Koinans, the masters of 
' the world, and the gowned nation.** 

'I* In Martial’s time the toga still continued an essential part of 
decent dress in Rome ; iv was considered as one of the comforts 
of tlic country to be able to dispense with tunioata 

qdes tr 
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Italy by Tbeodoric; and the Longobardi, though at 
first the most savage of barbarians^ yielded to the 
influence of the climate, and bowed to the superior 
genius of their new country. 

The principal change which took place therefore 
during tliose turbulent ages, w’as ratlier the neglect 
of what the liomans considered as decency of dress, 
than the adoption of any new habit. The toga was 
laid aside as cumbersome, and tlic tunica gradually 
became the ordinary habit; on the various forms of 
the tunica most of our modern dresses have been 
fashioned. In the middle ages richness and magnifi¬ 
cence seem to have prevailed ; in later times the 
Spanish dress appears to have been in use among the 
higher classes, at least in tlu^ north c# Italy ; and to 
it finally succeeded the French costume, without 
doubt the most unnatural and .the most ungraceful 
of all the modes hitherto discovered by barbarians to 
disfigure the human body. By a peculiar felicity of 
invention, it is so managed as to conceal all the bend- 
iims *and wavin^r lines that naturally cfracethe human 
exterior, and to replace them by numerous angles, 
bundles, and knots. Thus the neck is Avrapped up 
in a bundle of linen ; the ghouldcrs are covered with 
a cape ; the arms, elbows, and wrists are concealed 
and often sw^dled to a most disproportionate si^, by 
sleeves ; the knees are disfigured by buttons and 
buckles. The coat has neither Icimth nor breadth 
enough for any drapery, yet full enough to hide the 
proportrons of the body; its extremities are all straight 
lines and angles; its ornaments are row’^s of useless 
buttons ; the waistcorit has the same defects in a 
smaller compass. Shoes are ^'ry ingeniously con¬ 
trived, especially when aided hif buckles, to torture 
and compress the feet, to deprive the instep and 
toes of their natural play, and even shape, and to 
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produce painful protuberances. As for the head, 
wliicli nature has decked with so many ornaments, 
and has made the scat of grace in youth, in age of 
reverence ; of beauty in one sex, of command in the 
other; the head is encumbered with all the deformi¬ 
ties that liuman skill could devise. In the first place, 
a crust of paint covers those ever-varying flushes, 
that play of features which constitute the delicacy 
and the expression of female beauty, bgcause they 
display the constant action of the inilid. In the 
next place, the hair, made to wave round the facti, to 
shade the features, and to increase alike the charms 
of youth and the dignity of ago ; the hair is turned 
back from the forehead, stiflened into a, paste, 
scorched withit*on3, and confined with pins; lest its 
colour should betray itself, it is frosted over with 
powder ; and lest itsi length should hang chuntering 
in ringlets, it must be twisted into a tail like tliat of 
a monkey, or confined in a black bag, in sable state 
depending. When the man is thus completely 
masked and disguised, he must gird himself with a 
sword, that is, with a weapon of attack and defence. 


always an encumbrance, though sometimes perhaps 
necessary; but surely never so when under the pro¬ 
tection of the law, and perhaps under the roof, and 


in tile immediate presence of the first magistrate*. 


* The reader need not be informed, that this custom is a remnant 
of barbarism. The Greeks and Romans never cariied any kind of 
weapon, except A^hen actually in war, and win emhodied as sol¬ 
diers. Among the latter, it was deemed a criii ^ to fight, and it 
was murder to slay, even a public enemy, witln t having previously 
taken the military oath.—Sec a striking instance of this delicate 
sense of law and j ustice in Cicero, De OPiciis^ The barbanafj^, 
on the contiaiy, considerdll the sword the mi rk of freedom and 
independence; they Jookc(| to it, and flot to the law, for piotection. 
Lik^ Mezentius, they invoked it as their tutelary divinity. 

Dextra mihi Deus et teium quod missile libro. 

« ViRG. Miu X. 773. 
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In fine, to crown the wl)ole figure thus gracefully 
equipped, nothing is wanting but a black triangle (a 
form and colour admirably combining both inconve- 
nience and deformity) ; in other words, a cocked hat! 
Addison has said, that if an absurd dress or mode 
creeps into the world, it is very soon observed and 
exploded; but that if once it be admitted into the 
church, it becomes sacred and remains for ever,. 
Whether the latter part of this observation be well 
or ill founded, I will not at present undertake to 
determine ; but the first part is clearly contradicted 
by tlic long reign of French fashions in courts, and 
by tlie apparent reluctance to remove them. After 
all, it must a])pear singular, and almost unaceonnt- 
able, that courts so proud of their pm-eminence, and 
nations so tenacious of their iiidependenPc, should so 
generally submit to the sacrifice of tbeir national 
habits, and in their stead put on the livery of France, 
a badge of slavery, .and a tacit acknowledgment of 
inferiorit3^ 

It was hoped at the union, that the French phrases, 
which still remain in parliainent.ary usage to per¬ 
petuate the memory f'f the Norman conquest, and to 
disgrace the lips of the sovereign even wdion arrayed 
in all the majesty of the constitution, would have 
been suppressed. The public were then disappointed ; 
but it may not be too much to expect that a public- 
spirited sovereign will, ere long, reject both 4he livery 
and the language of a hostile nation, and not yield in 
patriotism to a usiirj>er‘% who never appeared in any 

My strong right aiul eword, assist rii) stroke, 

( I’hose on]\ gods Mc/entius \vill invoke.)— Duyut-n. 

Our polished (-oiiriiers <jlioose to imiftfte the latter. 1 reconuueiid 
to tlicir ])ernsiil a passage of^TliiicydidesyOn this subject, 111), i. 

* Croni\Yell, mIiosc foreign correspoiulcnee was always carried 
on ill Latin, and whose dress was that of the cavaliers of the time. 
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foreign dress, or listened to any foreign language. 
Princes can Ly example, every where, and in their own 
courts, as well as in all public meetings, by command, 
establish whatever dress they may please to adopi; Jind 
it is not a little extraordinary, that they have so seldom 
exerted this control which they have over fashion, in 
favour of taste, of grace, or of convenience. Yet a sove¬ 
reign of Britain need not go beyond the bounds of 
his own empire for a national dress, both graceful and 
manly, that displays at once the symmetry of the form, 
and furnishes drapery cnougli to veil it with majesty. 
The reader will perhaps smile when I mention the 
Highland dress, not as disfigured in the army, hut 
as worn once, it is said, hy Highland chiefs, and 
perhaps occasionally even now, hy some remote lairds. 
The raiment borders nearer u])on tlie Roman, and, like 
it, is better calculated both for action and for dignity, 
than any modern dress I have ever beheld. A few 
improvements might make it perfect, and qualify it 
admirably for all the purposes of a national habit, 
and would very soon, by its intrinsic merit and 
beauty, supersede the inonkeif attire of France, not ill 
the British empire only, but even on the (Continent, still 
partial to the taste and to the fashions of England. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

Susa (Srgii§iinn) — Novalcse—Passage of TNTount Ocnis—Convent 
on Its suininit—Observations on the; l^iissagc of Aiinibal—The 
advantage of having visited Italy in its present state—Conse¬ 
quences of the Krcneli invasion—Conclusion. 

On Wednesday, the (ith of October, we took a final 
leave of the last grept city of Italy, and at eight in 
the inorninof set out for Susa. Tlie road for several 
miles consists of a iioole avenue, and runs in a direct 
line to Rivoli, remarkable only for a royal villa. 
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Here wc entered the defile of Susa through'a narrow 
pass, formed by rochy hills branching out from the 
Alps, and approaching so near as merely to leave 
rooiTPenoimh for the road between thein. From this 

n 

spot Alpine scenery again commences; the sides of 
the mountains are succ(!ssively craggy and naked, or 
green and wooded; the valley sometimes expands 
into a plain, and sometimes contracts itself almost 
into a doll; the Dura, which waters it, sometimes 
glides along as a rill, and sometimes rolls an inipetu- 
oiis torrent. Woods and fields are interspersed amidst 
lieaths and precipices; and a j)erpetual mixture of 
the wild and the cultivated varies the whole tract, 
and gives it a romantic and delightful appearance. 
Susa is seated amid rocky eminences on the banks of 
the Dura, here a mountain stream, on the very con¬ 
fines of the more savage regions of the Alps, where 
the steeps become precipices, aftd tlie mountains rise 
into glaciers. The town is in extent and appearance 
below nu‘di()erity; but its antiquity and a triumphal 
arcli entitle it to the attention and the respect of the 
traveller. Its original name was Segusium, under 
which a])pellatioTi it was the scat of Cottius, the 
petty sov(Toign of tliis mountainous region, and was 
eonsid(Ted as the ca])ital of the Cottian Alps, and of 
the bordering territory. Cotys (for sncli was his 
real appellation) resigned his kingdom .to Augustus, 
and w'isel}^ preferred the safer and more permanent 
honours of a Roman prefect to the insecure tenure of 
an Alpine crown. 

The triumphal arch, which still remains, was 
.erected by this ])riTice to his benefactor, and is a 
monument rather of his gratit^ide than of his means 
or magnificence. lie rendered a more solid service to 
the Romans by opening a road flirough his mountains, 
and by establishing a safe communication between 
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Italy and “OauL 

Mount Genevra. 


"'V 

Tins Abill exists, and traverses 
The situation of the town and its 


strong citadel formerly rendered it a place of con¬ 
siderable importance; but it is now totally" dis¬ 
regarded, as the citadel is dismantled, and as tho 
French territory includes all the other passages of the 
Alps, and all the fastnesses that command tliein*. 

AVe arrived at Novalese about ten o'clock, and as 


the moon shone in full brightness, wc could easily 
distinguish the broken masses of Mount Cenis bang¬ 
ing over tbc towm, with their craggy points and 
snowy pinnacles. Early in the morning, the car¬ 
riages were dismounted; the body of each was 
suspended between two mules, one before and one 
behind; the w'heels were placed on a third, and the 
axlctree on a fourth ; the trunks and the baggage of 
all kinds were divi<Ied into several loads, and laid on 


mules : the whole set out about six o'clock. 


At half-past seven wo mounted our mules, and 
followed. The morning was fine, and the air cool, 
but not chilling. Tho ascent commences from the 
town-gate, at first very gradual; the steepness hows# 
ever increases rapidly as you ascend. The road at 
first winds along the side of the hill, then crosses a 
torrent, .and continues along its banks all the way 
up the mountain. These banks are for some time 
fringed witli trees Jind bushes. About half-way 
stands the village of Ferrieres, amid rocks and pre¬ 
cipices, in a situation so bleak and wintry, that the 


* Thongii tho inn diil not upjH'iir very alhirinp, yet as the night 
appmieheA, and we were uiiwillmg to pass Al|»ino smiery in the 
dark, wo were inclined to put up with it. However, conBideriug* 
the time ncccssarv to crosju tlie nioiiutain, and listening to tlio 
represcntJitioriB of our drivers, wJio entreated us to pioeced, we drove 
ou. Wc had reason to tha^ik Providence for tlie dcterinination, as 
that very night the -nn at Susa, witli forty horses and all the car¬ 
riages in the court, were burned! 
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trareller almost shivers at its appearance. A, little 
above this village, the acclivity becomes very abrupt; 
the bed of the torrent turns intof a succession of pre¬ 
cipice^ ; and the stream tumbles from clilF to clifiP ha 
sheets of foam 'with tremendous uproar. The road 
somciiimes borders upon the verge of the steep, but 
it is so wide as to remove all apprehension of danger. 
In one place only tlie space is narrower than usual; 
and there, a gallery or covered way is formed close 
to the rock, which rises pcTpendieular above it, in 
order to afford the traveller in winter shelter against 
the driving snows and the 'wind, that sweep all 
before them down the steep. 

Wo shortly after entered a jdain called San Nicolo. 
It is intersected by the (Jenisolle, for that is filename 
of the torrent that rolls dowm the sides of Mount 
Cenis, or as tin* Italians call it more classically, Monte 
(^inisio. At the entrance of this plain the torrent 
tumbles from the rocks in a lofty cascade, and on its 
banks stands a stone pillar with an inscription, in¬ 
forming the traveller, who ascends, that lie stands 
on tlic \crge of Piedmont and Italy, and is about to 
enter 8a\oy! Though this pillar marks rather the 
arbitrary than the natural boundaries of Italy, yet it 
was impossible not to ftnd some regret at the infor¬ 
mation ; not to pause, look back, and reflect on the 
matcliless beauties of the country wc 'were about to 
leave for ever. i 

We continued our ascent, ajid very soon reached 
the great plain ; and as we stood on the brow of the 
declivity, wc turned from the bleak snowy pinnacles 
that rose before us, and endeavoured to catch a part¬ 
ing glimpse of tlie sunny scenery behind. 

IIere, amid the horrors of tjic Alps, and all the 
rigours of eternal winter, Religion in her humblest 
and most amiable form bad, from time immemorial, 
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fixed her seat; to counteract the genius of the place 
and the influence of the climate ; to shelter the 
traveller from the storm ; to warm him if benumbed ;■ 
to direct him if bewildered; to relieve him if in Want; 
to attend him if sick ; and if dead, to consign his 
remains with due rites to the grave. This benevo¬ 
lent establishment did not escape the rage of the 
philosophists, and was by them suppressed in the 
commencement of the re})nbllcan era. On the re¬ 
establishment of religion, it w^as restored and aug¬ 
mented by order of the First Consul, and is now in 
a more flourishing state perhaps than at any former 

This convent was formerly inhabited by friars ; 
they arc now replaced by monks. Tlie superior was 
once a member of the celebrated abbey of Citeaux, 
tlie j>art‘nt monastery of the Bernard in order, and 
consequently lie was of noble birth, as no otljers were 
admitted into that house. His maimers arc extremely 
polished, and his a]>pearanee gentlemanlike, lie re¬ 
ceived us with oT(*at cordiality, show^ed us the differ- 
eiit apartments of the convent, and oftered us such 
refrcslnncnts as the place afforded. Ho waas accom¬ 
panied by a fine hoy, his ncph(?vv, horn to fortune, 
but reduced by the revolution to want and depend¬ 
ence. The education of this youth was his principal 
amusement, and occupied him delightfully, as he 
assured us, during the dreadful solitude of winter, 
when, secluded from the whole world, and visited 
only accidentally by a needy wanderer, they see no 
object but driving snow, and hear no sound but tho 
howling of wolves, and the pelting of the tempest. 
Such readers as mjy^ have visited Citeaux in the 
days of its glory will not be surprised at the com¬ 
passion which we felt for the poor monk, transported 
from such a palace-likc residence, in the plains of 
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Burgundy, to an hospital on the bleak summit of 
Mount Conis. 

" The weather was still clear, and the air just cold 
enough to render walking pleasant; .and as we pro* 
cceded very leisurely towards the inn, wo had an 
opportunity of observing the scenery around us. The 
plain which wc were traversing is about six miles in 
length, and about four in breadth where widest. Ii\ 
the broadest part is a lake, in form nearly circular, 
about a mile and a half in diameter, .and of immense 
depth. The plain is about six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and notwithstanding this clev«a- 
tion, is, wdien free from snow, that is, from June till 
October, covered with flowers and verdure. It is 
bordered on all sides by the diiferent eminences and 
ridges that form the suniinit of Mt)unt Cenis, covered 
for the greater part with everlasting snows, that 
glitter to the sun, and chill tfio traveller with the 
frozen prospect. On the highest of these ridges, 
which rises three thousand feet above tlie convent, 
there is a ch<a]>el to which the neighbouring parishes 
proceed in procession once a year, on the 5th of 
August : the ascent from the plain on the north 
seems gradual and not difficult; to the south, that is, 
towards Italy, the cliff ])reseuts a broken and almost 
perpendicular precipice. From hence, it is said, the 
view extends over the inferior A1|)S tliat-risc between, 
to Turin, to the plains of the To, and to the Apen¬ 
nines beyond ; and from hence, some add, Annibal 
pointed out the sunny fields of Italy to.his frozen 
soldiers. “ Pra^grossus signa Annibal in proinon- 
torio qiiodam unde long<j ae late prosj)cctus erat, 
consistere jussis militibus Ttaliam ostcntat, subjec-'^ 
tosque Alpinis montibus Circiynpadanos Campos ’^/’ 

* Annibul advance<l bolorc the btandiirds, and lia\ing <'Oinnianded 
the soldiers to halt on a certain proinontoi'y, wlucli cointnaiided an 
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Tho appearance of the ridge advancing like a bold 
headland towards Novalese, and the extensive pro¬ 
spect from its summit, answers the description ; but 
these two circumstances are not in tliemselves suffi¬ 
cient to justify the inference. 

Most authors arc of opinion tliat Annibal entered 
Italy by the Grecian Alps, about thirty miles east¬ 
ward of Mount Cenis, and seem to suppose that the 
road over this latter mountain was not open in 
ancient times. But as tlio route which Annibal took 
in his passage was a subject of doubt and controversy 
even in Titus Livius's time, and as this historian’s 
own opinion on the subject is far from being very 
clear, the traveller is at liberty to indulge his own 
conjectures, and may, witliout rebelling against the 
authority of history, suppose that the Carthaginian 
general entered Italy by the very road which wo are 
now treading, and that ho took his first view of 
its glories from the summit of yonder towering emi¬ 
nence. 

Those glories we could indeed no longer discover ; 
yet as we paced along the summit of this vast ram¬ 
part, these eternal walls* which Providence has 
raised round the garden of Europe, we had time to 
retrace in our minds the scenes which we had con¬ 
templated, and to revive the impressions which they 
had made. 

• _ 

extensive and distant ynospert, showed them Italy, and the country 
around the Po, lying beneath the mountains of tlic Alps. 

* Manila Jtaliaj.—►Tit. Liv. xxi. 

The walls of Ital}. 

T€lj(pvs cxiiMciTt ipvfia —Herod, ii. 

After the fashion of a wall, an impenetrable hulwaik. 

&(rTrep reixos *lTa\las. —Idem, viii. 

As 4 were the wall of Italy. 
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To have visited Italy at any time is an advantage, 
and may justly bo considered as the coinplement^of 
a classical education. Italy is the theatre of some 
of the most pleasing fictions of the i)oets, and of many 
of the most splendid events recorded by historians. 
She is the mother of heioes, of sages, and of saints. 
She has been the seat of empire, and is still the nur¬ 
sery of genius, and still, in spite of plunderers, the 
repository of the nobler arts. Her scenery rises far 
above rural beauty ; it has a claim to animation, and 
almost to genius. Every spot of her surface, every 
river, every mountain, and every forest,—yes, every 
rivulet, hillock, and thicket, have been ennobled by 
the energies of the mind, and are become monuments 
of intellectual worth and glory *. No country fur¬ 
nishes a greater number of ideas, or inspires so many 
generous and exalting sentimente. To have visited 
it at any period, m«ay be ranked among the minor 
blessings of life, and is one of the means of mental 
improvement. Hut this visit, at all times advantage¬ 
ous, was, on the present occasion, of peculiar interest 
and importance. 

Italy seems now to be in the first stage of one of 
those revolutions that occasionally change the desti¬ 
nies of nations, and very mueh improve or very 
much injure the state of society. Improvement Italy 
can scarce expect; she has enjoyed a long series of 
tranquil and almost glorious years, and attained a 
degree of prosperity and independence far greater 
than at any period of her history, from the reigns of 
the first Ca?sars down to the present epoch. JSlie is 
now once more fallen into subjection, and actually 
lies prostrate at the feet of her most ancient and most^ 

* Nullum sine nomine saxum.—Tit. Liv. ix. 

There is not even a rock without a name. 
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in|ptcrate enemies. These enemies have at all times 
been remarkable for their treachery and their rapa¬ 
city ; and these two destructive qualities they have 
already exercised in Italy with considerable latitude, 
and will probably indulge, without restraint, when 
their new domination shall be consolidated by time 
and by habit Though the levity of the national 
character, and the history of the Gallic tribes, which 
represents them as invading almost every country, 
from the Hebrides to the Caspian, with success 
always followed by defeat, seem to militate against 
the probable durability of their empire beyond the 
Alps; yet, should it last for any time, its conse¬ 
quences would be infinitely more pernicious to Italy 
than all the preceding invasions united. That many 
of the hordes of ancient barbarians were cruel, 1 
admit, and also that they ravaged Italy, sometimes 
butchered and always oppressed her unfortunate 
inhabitants; but it must be remembered that they 
all submitted to her religion, adopted her language, 
assumed her habits and manners, and made either 
Rome herself, or some one of the Italian cities, the 
seat of their empire. Now a country that retains 
all these advantages, though wasted by war and 
depredation, still possesses the means of restoration, 
and cherishes in its bosom the very seeds of inde¬ 
pendence and of prosperity. 

How different are the views, how opposite the 
conduct of the modern invaders ! Declared enemies 
to Christianity, to the religion of Italy, they persecute 
it in all its forms. Their own language they wish 
to make the dialect of Europe ; their fashions are to 

I* 

- ^ - 

* Gens rapiendi avidissima.—Tit. Liv. xxxviii. 

A nation insatiable of rapine. 
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be the standard of civilisation ; and Paris is’ tbe 
destined metropolis of the universe, Italy is to be 
degraded into a province ; her sons are to bo the 
slaves and the instruments of the Greiit Nation^ to 
recrui its armies and to labour for its greatness. 
With such views they will inevitably drain Italy of 
its population; they will strip it of its ornaments 
and its ricluis; they will break its spirit, and conse¬ 
quently they will stifle its genius; that is, they will 
deprive it of all its proud distinctions, of all its glori¬ 
ous prerogatives, and reduce it to tlic state of Greece 
under the Turks,—that of a desolated province, tho 
seat of ignorance and of barbarism, of famine and of 
pestilence, I'lius the golden era of Leo will be fol¬ 
lowed, as the Augustan age was, by years of darkness 
and of disorder ; the magnificent remains of its palaces 
and its temples will strew the eajrtli in their turn, and 
perhaps excite tbe interest and exercise the ingenuity 
of future travellers. Tbe seven hills will again -be 
covered with shattered masses ; and the unrivalled 
Vatican itself only enjoy the medancholy privilege of 
presenting to the astonished spectator a more shape¬ 
less and a more gigantic ruin ! 

But wc had now reached the northern brow of the 
mountain ; w’C had passed the boundaries of Italy, 
and left the regions of classic fame and beauty behind 
us. Nothing occurred to attract our atfentiou, or to 
counterbalance the inconvenience of delay. England 
rose before us with all its public glories, and with 
all its domestic charms;—England, invested like 
Rome with empire and with renown, because like 
Rome governed bj its senate and by its peojde. Its 
attractions and our eagerness increased as wo ap¬ 
proached; and the remaining ^art of the journey 
was hurried over with indifference because all our 
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thoughts wero fixed on home and on its endear¬ 
ment 


*■ Not only tost on bleak Oermania's roads, 

And panting breathless in Imr fumed abodes ; 

Not only through her forests pacing alow, 

And rlimbing sad her mounts of driven snow : 
(All dreary wastes, thjat ever bring to tnind 
The beauties, pleasures, comforts left behind :) 
But ill those climes whoie suns for ever bright, 
O'er scenes Elysian shed a purer light; 

And partial Nature with a liberal hand 
Scatters her graces round the smiling land :—^ 

On fair Farthenopc's delicious shore, 

Where slumbering seas forget their wonted roar; 
Where Oce.in daily sends his freshening hreeze, 
To sweep the plain and fan the drooping trees ; 
And evening zephyrs, springing from each gi-ove, 
8hed cooling dews and incense as they rove:— 
And there, where Arno, curl’d by many a gale, 
Fjpjurs freshness o*er Etruria's vinc-clad vale; 
"Vniere Vailombrosa’s groves, o'er-arching Jiigh^ 
Resounding murmur through the middle sky—«r— 
Even there, wheie Rome’s majestic domes ascend, 
Pantheons swell, and time-worn aiches bend; 
Wbe^ Tiber winding through his desert plains, 
’Mikt modern palaces and ancient fanes, 

Beholds with anguish half, and half with pride, 
Here ruins strew, theic temples grace Ins side ; 
(Unhappy Rome! thoi gh once the glorious seat 
Where emigre thronen saw nations at his feet, 
doom’d once mo. j by cruel fate to tall 
A helpless prey to treacherous pilfering Gaul !)•— 
Even in these scenes, which ail who see admire, 
And bards and painters praise with rival fire ; 
Whete memory wakes each visionary grace, 

Aud sheds new charms on Nature’s lovely face; 
Even in tliese sacred scenes, so famed, so fair, 

My heart still felt its wonted care, 
Andl^lted stUl to think how iw away 
. The <&ireT scenes of lovely Albion lay. 
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General Observations on the GeogfUiphy, Climate, Scenery, Ilistor), 
Laii^^uagc, Liteiatuic,and Religion of ltal},and on the Chaitictti 
of the It.ihans. 

The following reflections are the result of the auth'oi^jj^ 
observations and researches while in Italy, and majl^ 
in pait, b(* ciaisidered as a recai)itulatioii of tho^ 
■whole work, and as the suinmary an Italian tour. 
We will begin with its geography, because from its 
situation and climate, it derives the beauty and the 
fertility which rtnder it the gasden of Europe, and 
mark it out as peibaps the most delicious^gion on 
the surface of the globe. 


GROGJRAPIIV. 



I. In geography, there are two inodt^ iSf division 
to bo considert'd ; one natural, the other arti%jal. 
The former is^'gonerally permanent and unalterable ; 
the latter, being factitious, is liablliJto' change, ^Ihd 
seldom indeed outlasts the imiise that pr^^lf^ed it. 

Id and 


The former interests us where its lines are 
magnificent; the latter, when connected with gres^t 
events, and with the history of celebrated natioius^. 
In both these divisions Italy is peculiarly fortunat<s 
but transcendently so in the former. The Alps, the 



• of the pi’or\inc^ still retain thew ancieiil^l^^es, such as, 

Latiuiu (Z>oxrto), Etruria, Umbria, Sabin|, Campania, Apulia (£a 
Pulia\ Calabria, Samuium, &c.,—iiames blended vvith tb© Botions 
of the fabulous age$, as ^'iih the first eventB recorded in the infancy 
of history. ^ 

VOL, 111. 
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highest ridge of mountains in the ancient world, sepa¬ 
rate it from the regions of the north, and serve as a 
barrier agaiiftt the frozen tempests that blow frojn the 
boreal continents, and as a rampart against the inroads 
of their once savage inhabitants. Annibal justly 
calls these mountains, Moenla non lialioe modo sed 
etiam urhis Romanaf'', 

The Adriatic sea bathes it on the cast ; the 
Tyrrhene on tlie west; and on the south the Ionian 
opens an easy communication with all the soutljern 
aountries. Numberless islands line its shores, and 
appear as so many outposts to protect it against the 
attacks of a maritime enemy ; or rather as so many 
attendants to grace the state of the ([ueon of the 
Mediterranean. Such arc its external borders. In 
the interior, the Apennines extend through its 
whole length, and, blanching out into various ramifi¬ 
cations, divide it into sev<nal provinces materially 
differing in their climates and productions. 

Italy lies extended hetwc'cn the thirty-eighth and 
the forty-six^i degree of northern latitude; a situation 
which exposes it to a considerable degree of heat in 
summer and of cold in winter; hut the influence of 
the seas and of the mountains that surround or 
intetsoct it, cduateracts the effects of its latitude, and 
produci^;a temperature that exidudcs all extremes, 
and renders every season delightful. However, as 
the action of these causes is unequal., the climate of 
the country at large, though everywhere genial and 
temperate, varies considerably, and more so some¬ 
times than the distance hetwoiai the places so difloring 
might iaduce.A person to expect. , Without entering 
into all, or many of these variations, the effects of 
the bearings of the different mountains, Italy may be 

♦ Tit. Liv. 3jxi.—The walls, not onljit of-Italy, but also of iho 
city of Rome. 
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divided into four regions, which, like the sister 
naiads of Ovid*, though they have many features in 
common, liave also each a characteristic peculiarity. 

The first of tlicsc regions is the vale of the Po, 
which extends about two hundred and sixty miles in 
length, and in breadth, where widest, one hundred 
and fifty. It is hounded by the Alps and the Apen¬ 
nines on the north, w('st, and south; and on the 
cast, it lies open to the Adriatic. The second is the 
tract inclosed hy the Apennines, forming the Roman 
and I'liscan territories. The third is confined to the 
Campania Felix and its immediate dependencies, 
such as the borders and the islands of the hay of 
Naples, and of the plains of Ptestum. The last con¬ 
sists of the Ahruzzi, Apulia, Calabria, and the 
southern extremities of Italy. 

The* first of these n^oions dr climates - has been 
rcpresent(;d by many as perhaps the most fertile and 
the most delicious territory in the known world ; to 
it wo may ajiply literally the eneomiiim whieh Virgil 
seems to have coiihned to the vicinity of Mantua. 

Noll liquitli {ricpflli'is foiiU s, non p;raniina tlcsimt, 

Kt qnnnlum longis caipi'iit annouta diebns 
Exiguii tantum golulus ros norte iqionii't'. 

’ 'Georg, ii. 200. 

owes this fertility to the many f^treams that 
descend from the horderinu mountains and furnish 
a constant supply to the majestic river that intersects 

* F.icies non omnibus unii, 

Ncc divc'isa biiiieii ; qmilein dreet esse soroniiu. 

. Mctairi. ii. 1.1. 

Not .'dl alike their beauteous fires were. 

Nor ycl were ditlcrcnt ; ko sboiild sisters be. 

f 'Jlicre crystal spiings iierpetnal tenor keep. 

Nor food nor springs nre w.nitinc: tby sheep; 

For what the day devours, the nightly dcv| 

Shall to the mom in pearly diopsreiicvv,— Dkydfn. 
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it— -J^umormn rex Eridanus^, But while the moun¬ 
tains til us water it witli fertilising rills, they also 
send down occasional gales to cool it in surnnu'f, and 
blasts that sonictinies chill its climate, and give its 
■winter some features of transaljiiiic sevcTity; slight 
indeed, as if merely to call tlio attt'ntion of the inha¬ 
bitants to that repository of eternal snow that rises 
perpetually before them ; but snfhcient to check the 
growth of such plants as, like the orange and the 
almond, shrink from frost, or pine; away under its 
most mitigated asj)eet. The viiu', though common 
and indeed luxuriant, is su])pos(‘d by many not to 
pros])cr in this climate, hccause the wines arc in 
general thin and sour; but tliis defect must be 
ascribed, not solely to the climate, which in w'arnith 
and imiforinity far excels that of Chamj)ngne or 
Burgundy, hut to the mode of culti>ation. To allow 
the vine to raise itself into the air, to ^spread from 
branch to hranch, and to er]nal its consort tdms and 
poplars in elevation and liixiiriaiicy, is beautiful to 
the eye and delightful to tliO fancy; but not so 
favourable to tin; quality of the wines, which heconic 
richer and stroiigei- when the grow th is re]U‘essed, 
and the energies of the plant are confined within a 
smaller c()ni]>assf. 


* 1 * 0 , the Umi; ol liverst, 

*1* The render Avi]] ohserve, thiit 1 avoid theiiuiue frequently gi\rn 
to the jd.iins of the Milan. Lmnfjurdy is haihaious 

apiiclhition deriviMi fi< i one of the fiercest Irilies that viided and 
wasted the delicious le^ooii 1 am dcsenhiiijr. Afui more than two 
centuries of dcviistation and restless wiirlarc, they were cxtcrmi- 
nate<l by Charlemagne , and 1 do not see why their n:. me sliuuld 
survive their existence, of whv a haibarons teini should displace a 
Latiu a]>pellatioii. 

Occidit, ocddcritquc siiias cum norniiie. 

Vjhg. xii. 828. 

Call tfiem not Trojans ; perish the iviiown 

And name of Troy with that detested towm.—D uyokm. 
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The second climate is protected from the blasts of 
the north by an additional ridge of mountains, so that 
it is less obnoxious to the action of frost, and is 
indc(?d more liable to he incommoded by the heats 
of summer than by wintry cold. Its productions 
accordingly improve in strength and flavour ; its 
wines are more generous, and its orchards are graced 
with oranges. It is however exposed occasionally 
to (diill piercing blasts, and not entirely unacquainted 
with tlic frosts and the snows of transalpine latitudes. 

in tlie tliird climate, tliat is, in the delicious plains 
of Campania, so mucli and so deservedly celebrated 
})y trav ellers, ]»ainters, and poets, nature secerns to 
pour out all Ih.t treasures with com])laccncy, and 
trusts without apprelieiislon her tendercst productions 
to gales ever genial, and to skies almost always 
sen'll e. 


Tlip ])laiTis of Apulia, that Fie beyond tlie Apen¬ 
nines, o])euing to the rising sun, with ilie coasts of 
Abriizzo and Calabria, form the last and fourth 


division, dillering from tliat wliich precedes in 
increasing warmth only, and in productions more 


charactiTistie of a southern latitude, siicli as tlie aloes 


and tin; majestic palm : objects which, tliougli not 
common, occur oftcii enough to give a novelty and 
vari(*t.y to the scenery. 1 have confined this dis¬ 
tinction of climate's jirmclpally to the plains ; as the 
niountains that limit them vary according to their 
elvevation, and at tlui same time inclose in their 


windings, valleys vvliich enjoy in the south the cool 
temperature of the I^lilanese, and in the north glow 
with all the sultriness of Abruzzo. 8iicli, in a few 


words, is the geography of Italy» 

I must here observe, that ryi ojnnion has been 
adopt(;d by several authors, that the climate of Italy 
lias undergone a considerable change during the last 
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fifteen centuries, and that its winters are much 
warmer at present than tlioy were in the time of the 
ancient Romans. This opinion is founded upon some 
passages in the ancients, alluding to a severity of cold 
seldom experienced in latter ages, and sometimes 
describing winter scenes ncAa'i’ now beheld beyond 
the Apennines. The supposed alteration is explained 
by the subsequent cultivation of Germany, whose 
immense forests mid wide extended swamps, the 
receptacles of so many damp and chilling exhalations, 
have been cleared away, draiiud, and turned into 
fertile fields and sunny meadows, that fill the air 
with vegetable warmth and genial emanations. 

Cultivation, without doubt, while it opens the 
thick recesses of w'oods, and carries away stagnating 
waters, not only purifies the atmosphere, and may 
probably extend its beiuficial influence to the adja¬ 
cent countries. YtH it is nuicli to be doubted, 
whether the air of Germany, howsoever it may 
have been ameliorated, could ever reach Italy, or 
have the least influence on its climate. Not to 
speak of the distance that separates the two countries, 
tlie Alpi^ alone form an in surmountable barrier that 
soars almost above the region of the wind, and arrests 
alike the breath of the gale and the rage of the 
tempest. If the long lingering winters of Germany 
do not now retard the progress of spring in Italy, 
and if the deep snows and the bitter frosts that chill 
the mountains and defiles of Trent do not either 
check the verdure or blast the opening flowers in the 
neighbouring plains of Verona, it is not credible that 
anciently the damps, which rose from the over¬ 
flowings of the Elbe,or the Oder, should have clouded 
the Italian sky; or that the keen blasts that sprung 
from the depths of the Ilcrcynian forest should 
chill the gales of Campania, or cover its vineyards 
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with snow. The Alps formed then, as they do now, 
the lino of separation which distinguishes the climates 
as elfectually as it divides the countries, and confines 
the rtgoiirs of winter to the northern side, while it 
allows the spring to clothe the southern with all her 
flow'crs. The climate, we may then fairly conclude, 
remains the same : or if any partial changes have 
taken place,they arc to be attributed to earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, or sucli like local causes, too con¬ 
fined in their operations to produce any general 
effect. 


The classical passages which give rise to the con¬ 
trary conjecture may, 1 presume, he explained in a 
manner pcirh'ctly satisfactory without it. 'Jlie first 
and principal argument in favour of the pretended 
change of climate is taken from Pliny the Younger, 
who, when describing his villa on the banks of the 
Tiber, admits that the seviTily of the winti r was 


# 


oftentimes fatal to bis plants; but as a kind of con¬ 
solation adds, that the iieiahbonrliood of 1^/Oinc w^as 
not exempt from a similar inconvenience. Tlie 
reader must observe, that the villa of which IMiny 
B])eaks was situated in a vale flanked by the Apen¬ 
nines, and open only towards tlic north, obnoxious, 
of course, to the cold blasts that sweep the bleak 
forests of Monte Soinma on one s^ide, and the snow’y 
summits of 8era Valk; on the other, as'well as to the 


boreal tem])est that blows unimpeded in its progress 
over the whole length of the valley. That, in such 
a situation, j)lants sljouid frequently sufi’er from the 
inclemency of the weather formerly as well as at 
present, is not wonderful. As for the cflccts of cold 
in the neighbourhood of Rome,*they are full as strong 
and as frequent now as in PJiny’s time; and the 
reason is plain. The Apennines form an immense 
theatre, including Rome and its Campagna, as its 
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arcnii. ,Of theso mountains most aro covered with 
snow, three, many six, and some nine months in the 
ycar'^’. Whenever a stronnr wind happens to blow 
from any of these vast magazines of ice, it brings 
with it so many frozen particles as to chill the 
warmest air, and to affect the* temperature of spring 
though considerably advanced, and sometimes even 
of summer itself. Instances of sneli an alteration 


are by no means uncommon. ^10 same influence of 
mountain air on the climate in general enables us to 
explain different pass.ages of Horace usually quoted 
on this subject. Mandela^ now Bardela, which the 
poet characterises as, fri^orc is 

situated in tffo midst of the Sahine mountains, and 
of course chilled by many a biting blast; and as for 
]\Ioiint Soraetc;j:, the traveller may s(?e it almost 
every wdnter li/tuH/ Us snotrj/ ridge to tlnJ clouds : 
while, if he traverses tln^ defiles of the Apennines, 
he may behold many a forest eucumhend iritfi Its 
U’hitri/ load^ and discover here find there a stre«'im 
fettered tvith icicles 


* The woatlicr was so warm on the iwent;.-tliiril of ]\Tauh, wiieii 
we ascended tlic IMonta^TTin d(dla(«ii;udia, near Ihdopna, as to rendei 
the shade the portico extrenudv jlflea^aiil. Neai the rhiirch, on 
the simimit ot the inll, "tve found ii < oii'^iderahJe fjuautit\ ot deep 
snow, wliieli had till llicn ie'>i‘^ted llie full foice ol a veanal sun. 
As this hill iorn^h the hist hiej) of the luiLilihouriuj^r Apennines, tho 
snow that lay on its suininit was only the skirt of tlniLvast jco\eiinij 
which remains spiead over the hi;;her iidges ot those inoniitaiils, 
till dissolved hy the inten-e heats oi nud&iiiniuer. 

f A district Ciiiitracted Avith cold. 

J One of these sudden squalls eeeiured during' 6nr visit to 
Horace’s villa, arnl has been mentioned among the uicidcnts of that 
excursion.—Vol. II., chap. iv. p. 

§ Vides lit alta stet iiive candidum 
Soracte, nee jam 'siistincant onus 
Sylvai labtraiites, gelnque 

Flumina constitennt acuto.— Horat. Carm. i. 9. 
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The cliiiifitc of Italy is therefore no^y, as it was 

mf * 

anciently, temperate', though inclined to heat. The 
rays of the sun are powerful even in winter; and the 
sumiher, particularly when the scirocco blows, is 
sultry and sometimes o])pressive. The heat, how¬ 
ever, is never intolerable, as the air is frequently 
cooled by breezes from the mountains, and is refreshed 
on the southern coasts by a regular gale from the 
Si‘a. This breeze rises about eight in the morning, 
and blows without interruption till four in the after¬ 
noon, deliciously temp(Ting the burning suns of 
Naples, and swc'oplng before it the sullen vapours 
that brood over the torrid CaTnj)ngnj|. Moreover, 
the windiiKfs and the recesses of the mountains aflbrd 
as they asct*nd several retreats, wliere in the greatest 
heats of summer, and during the very fiercest glow 
of the (log-days, tin* traveller niay enjoy the vernal 
cooln('ss and tlie mild temperature of England. Such 
are the haths of Lucca, situated in a long with- 


drairins![ vale, and shadc'd by groves of chesnuts ; 
such is V^alloinbrosa, encircled by the fon’sts of the 


Apenninc ; and such too the situation of IJorace’s 
Sabine Villa, conccalc'd in one of the woody dells of 
Mount Lucndilis, with the oak and the ilex wafting 
freshness around it. 


Though raiit is not frequent during the spring and 
summer njonths, yet occasional showers Tall abundant 
enough to refn*sli the air and to revive the face of 
nature. These showers are generally accompanied 
hy thunder storms, and when untimely, that is 


Hrtiold Somctc’ij air^jjcjofht, 

ttee h<m it stands a lu’ap snow ; 
Behold the winler’s lioarv 

Oppress the lahounn^ woods below, 

And bv the season’s itw hand 
Congeal'd the lazy rivers stand.— FiiiNCis. 
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before or during the harvebt, are as iniseliievous in 
their Cvnisequenees as that whicli Yirgil describes 
with such appearances of a]>])rehension^'. As I have 
elsewhere riientioncd the rains of autumn, and the 
inundations of winter torrents, I lu'ed not enlarge 
upon the same subject again ; but it will be sulficicnt 
tt) obscTve, that the ])erio(lical rains, and the acci¬ 
dental showers, the loeal (‘Heets of mountains and 
seas, and that even the clouds and storms of winter, 
are only transient and t(;m])orary int(Tru]>tions of the 
general serenity tliat constitutes one of tlu' principal 
advantaiies of this di'liMitful eliinate. Tlie traveller, 
wlien after l|js return he finds himself wrapped up 
in the impenetrable gl(K)ni of a London fog, or sees 
the gay months of May and June clouded with 
perpetual vajK)urs, turns his recollection with com¬ 
placency to the p\ir(\ azure that eaiiopi(‘s Uomo and 
Naples, and contemplates in thought the splendid 
tints that adorn the vernal skies of itiily. 

Tiiiiyior ]»i(‘ cMinpos O'llu'V it luTninc M'stit 
Piirj)iire()'t—V iugh. TImickI, m. 640. 

• ScTj)C fpo rum mrssoK in uidnceret jirns 

Ajrrjtola, et fraj>ili jam sirin^cn't hoj(lt*a ciilmo, 

(hiiiiia vciitoi’uni cniu-iirrorc' |>ni‘liy \uli ; 

Qiur giavilam laU' laOuibus imis 

Sublime expulsuin ei’LUTciit,—(Jeorp. i. 316. 

I 

Even 'W'licTi tbe fanner, now t-eciire of fear, 

Sends in tbe swains to spoil tlie finisb’d year; 

Kven wblle tbe reaper fills Ins pieedy bands. 

And binds the poldeu sheaves in biittle bands ; 

Oft liave I seen a sudden storm arise, 

J^’rotn all the warrinp winrls that sweej) the skies : 

The heavy harvest from the root is torn, 

And whiil d alt)ft*tbe lighter stuhhlfe hopnre«—J)^ yden. 

•f* The verdant fields,with iliose of heaven might vie, 

With eetlicr vested, and a purple sky.—D r^den. 
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II.* Nothing is more pleasing to an eye accustomed 
to contemplate prospects tlirongh the medium of a 
vaporous sky, than tl)o extreme purity of the 
atnios])here, the consequent bi’ightness of the light, 
and the distinct aj)pi‘arance of remote objects. A 
serene sky takes off much of the horrors of a desert, 
and communicates a smile to barren sands and 
shaj)eless rocks; what then must be its effects upon 
the face of a region, in which nature seems to have 
collected all her means of ornament, aj|l her arts of 
pleasing !-—Plains fertile and extensive, varied with 
gentle swells and bold elevations ; mountains of every 
shape, outline, and degree, at difh'ri'nt distances, but 
always in \it‘W, presenting hero their shaggy decli¬ 
vities daikened with woods, auA there a long line of 
brown rugged precipices ; now lifting to the skies a 
head of snow and now^ a piirph' summit; unfolding 
as you advance, and discovering, in their windings, 
rich valleys, ]K)])u1oii8 villages, Jakes and rivers, 
convents and cities; these arc the materials of pic¬ 
turesque beauty, and tliesc are the constant and 
almost invariable features of Italian sce^iery. Hence, 
this celebrated country has not only been the resort 
and the theme of poets, but the school of painters, 
wliethcr natives or foreigners, who liave found in 
its varied prospects the richest source of every 
species of beauty. 'Idiero, amid tlie Sabine bills, 
that s])read so many soft charms around Tivoli, 
Poussin formed bis^ taste, and collected the originals 
of the mild rural scenes displayed in bis most famous 
landscapes. Claude Lorraine made the Alban Mount, 
and all the successive range of Apennint) that sweeps 
along the Itomaii and tlie Neai)olitqp coast, his 
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favourite haunt; and there ho saw and coj)ied tlic 
plowinaf shades that embrown the woods, and tlic 
rich tints that ^Icam along the distant promontories, 
and briffliten the surface of tlie oc(!an. Salvator 
Rosa indulsfed his bohler j^ctiiiis in the mountains 
and the forests of Caliibrla, where he found that 

mixture of strcncfth and softness, of frrace and wild- 

1 .^ ^ ^ 

ness, and tliat striking combination of deep and airy 
tinges, that characterise his daring pencil. 


HISTORY. 


III. Tliat a country, tlius gifted with a fertile 
soil, a serene sky, and unusual beauty, should liave 
attracted tlie atti'ntlou of its neighbours, and not 
unfrequcTitly allured distant tribes from less favoured 
settlements was natural ; and aecordinglv avo find 
that the nations of tlie south and the tribes of the 


north, Phoenicians, 'I rojans and Greeks, Ciauls, (iotlis, 
and Vandals; and in more modern times, that 


Spaniards, French, and Austrian*?, have 
ravaged, or subdued its several ])roviiic('s 
turns, with various success, and with very 


invaded, 
in their 

diffej*ent 


consequences. The Phauiieiaiis (‘sta-hlished tliem- 
selves in ICtruria : the (ireeks principally oeeujiied 
the southern provinces; the Trojans fixe<l thems(‘lves 
in Latium, the heart and the c(*ntre of the country ; 
and the Ckdtic tribes seizi'd the fertile territories 


extending along the hanks of the Po, and stretching 
from the Alps to thti Apennines. The Phojnicians 
and the Greeks brought with them their arts and 
.sciences, established flourishing cities, and laid the 
foundations of the future glor}^ and prosperity of the 
country. The barbarians of tlie North never passed 
their frozen harriers without brinmnof devastation 
and ruin in their train. If they made a transient 
incursion,' like a tempest they swept away everything 
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witliin tlioir range of havoc ; if they settled, tliey Iny 
like a swann of locusts, a dead weight on the soil: 

^ m m ^ m ' 

and ages j)assed over tlieir iron gt*nerations before 
tliey \v<Te softened into civilisation and humanity. 
^J\) the Trojans was resiTved tlu; nobler lot of estab¬ 
lishing the lioinan ])ower; of taming and breaking 
the fierce sjiirit of the nortlieiii savages ; of carrying 
the arts and sciences of the southern colonists to 
the highest degree of piTfectiori ; of uniting the 
strength, the genius, the ])Owcrs of Italy in one 
centre; and of melting down the whole into one 
vast mass of interest and of em])ire. 

Prc'vious to the establishment t)f the Roman sove¬ 
reignty, Italy, though indejiendciit and free, was 
weak, because divided into Jiitty states, and w’as 
iiieapahle not only of conquest, hut even of long and 
sucec'ssful defence. During the of Roman glory, 
Italy, unilt'd under one lu'ad and directed hy one 
princijile, dis])hiyed talents ami energies w hich aston¬ 
ished and sulxlued tlie miiverse,*and furnished the 
hrightesi cAamph'S of virtue and courage, of wisdom 
and siieccss, that emhlazoii the pages of history. 
After the fall of the em])ive, Italy was again divided 
and again wcakcnc<l, fieqnently invaded with 
sueccs>, and repeatedly insulted with inipnnity. The 
Venetians, it is true, rose to a high degree of ])re- 
cinineiice and consideration ; hut they retained, even 
in their greatness, the i^pirit of a ])etty republic, and 
alive to their own, hut indiHercnt to the general 
interest, they too often conspired agiiiiist their 
coir.inon country, and. to further their own projects, 
abetted the cause of its oi)})rcssors. The sovereign 
PoiitifFs alone seem to have iiifierited the spirit of 
tlic Romans, and like them to have kept their eyes 
ever fixed on one grand object, as long as its attain- 
ruent seemed possible : that object was, the expulsion 
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of tho harhariana^ and the anniliilation of all foreign 
influence in Italy. They have failed, though more 
than once on the very point of succf'ss ; and** their 
failure, as was foreseen, has at length left Italy at 
the disposal of one of tlie most insulting and most 
wantonly mischievous nations that ever invaded its 
fair domains. 

What may he the duration, and what the conse¬ 
quences of the ])resent dependt'nt and degraded state 
bf that country, it is dilheult to conjoedure; but 
should it terminate in tlic union of all its provinces 
under one active govertim('iit seated in Itoine (and 
there is at least a ])Ossihiiity that such may be the 
result) such an event w()uld compensate all its past 
sufferings, and would ])lace it once more within tho 
reach of ind(‘pendence, of empire, and of renown. 
The power which tlv.:} present sovereign of Italy and 
of France enjoys, is peculiarly his own ; and, like 
that of Charlemagne, will probably be wrested from 
the grasp, of his h^ble sueccss(»rs. Whoever then 
becomes master of Italy, if he shonld posstvss abilities, 
will ffnd all tlie materials of greatness ready for liis 
use ; an Italian army, a rich tcTritory, a.n immense 
population, and a national character bold, pene¬ 
trating, calm, and ])ersovering ; witli such means at 
his commaii^l ho may defy all fonagu power and 
influence ; he may stand np the rival of France, and 
‘may perhaps share with the Fritish monarch the 
glory of being the umpire and the delender of 
Europe. No country in rc'ality is better calculated 
to oppose the gigantic pride of France than Italy; 
strong in its natural situation, big with resources, 
magna j^armis frugiim^ magna teeming 

with riches and crowded with inhabitants, the 

* of fruitful priiiii, 

Great paient, greater of illustrious men.— Drydein. 
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natural mistress of the Mediterranean, she might 
blockade the ports, or pour her legions On the open 
coast of lier arlvorsaiy at pleasure, and baffle her 
favourite projects of southern conquest, with case, and 


certainty. 

But the fate of Italy, and indeed of Europe, hangs 
still uncertain and undecided; nor is it given to 
liuinau sagacity to divine the permanent conse¬ 
quences that will follow the grand revolutions which 
have, during the last fifteen years, convulsed the 
political system. To turn, therefore, from dubious 
conjectures about futurity to observations on tlie jiast : 
Jjiborty, which ha's seldiun visited any country more 
than ouce, and many not at all, has twice smiled 
on Italy, and during many* a ha])i)y age lias covered 
lier fertile surfai-o with ix‘pul)lies, bold, free, and 


indopcaideiit. Sucb were the Sabines,' Latins, Yolsci, 
Samnites, most of the Etrurian tribes, and all the 
Greek colonies, ]ircYious to the era of Ttoinan pre- 
jiOTiderance ; and such the states of Sienna, Ihsa, 
Florence, Lucca, (cenoa, and Venice, that rose out of 
the ruins of the empire, flourished in the ini(Lt of 
barbarism, and transmitted the principles and the 
pirit of ancient liberty down to modern times. Of 


iliesc commonwealth.^^, some were ecpial, and two 


were superior, in power, policy, and duration, to the 
jmnidest r(5])ul)lies of (ireeee, not excepting Lace- 
dicinon and Atluais ; and like them tiny enjoyed tlic 
envied pri\i]egi* of producing ]^oets and historians to 
record and to illustrate their institutions and achieve¬ 


ments. The reader, who peruses these records, will 
applaud the sjiirit of liberty and patriotism that 
animated almost all the Italian •republics during the 
periods to which I allude; and lie will admire the 
opulence and the pros])erity that aeconipanied and 
rewarded that spirit, as well as the gmiius and tlie 
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talpiits that seemed to wait upon- it^ or to start up 
instill)tancous at its coinmand. 

While Coiitcinplatiiig the splendid exhibition the 
virtues and the powers of the liunian mind, called 
into action and jierfccted in these latter as in those 
inorc ancient comnlo^n^ealths of Greece and Rome, 


tlie candid reader will perljaps feel himself disjxised 
to question th;it grand axiom of politicians, that 
monarchy, wheu lodged in the hands of a perfectly 
wise and gocKl princ(‘, is the be st mode of govern¬ 
ment. If S(’eiiiity, ;iiid tianrjuillity, were the 

sole or even tlie ])rinci]):il abj(*cts of thy human mind 
in tlie ])reseiit shite of .existence*, such a position 
might be true; and in admitting its trutli, man inust 
resign his dignity, and must saji rlhce the powers and 
the acdomplishments of liis mifure to (‘ase and to 
indolence. Hut tlie intention of Providence seems to 


be very different. lie l)as,besio>M'd upon man great 
intellectuul powers, and eiido^Aed him with >^ollderfal 
enorgi(\s of soul, and his will must be, that Uieso 
powers and energies sliourd he put forth, and deve- 
lojied and matured by cjgiprtion. Now, the more 
perfect the monarchy, the less occasion tlicre is for 
the talents and the exertions of feiihjects. The 
wisdom of the prince pervades (very brunch of 
administration, and extends to every coiner of tlie 
empire; it remedies every disorder, and jirovides 
for eveiy conting(‘Bcy : the subject lias notbingto do 
but to enjoy, and to a])])lau(l, the vigilance and the 
foresight of his sovendgn. That a state so governed 
is very delightful in description, and very jii osjierous 
in reality, I admit; but wliat ari* its fruits, and 
wbat the result of ^ Its prosjierity '( Ease, or rather 
indolence, pride, and luxury. No manly talents 
ripen, no rough hardy virtues prosper, under its 
influence. * Look at tlie Roman empire under Trajan 
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and tlie Antonines^ the mosft accomplished princes 
that have ever adorned a throne, whose ora is rcj)re- 
sented by Gibbon as constituting the happiest period 
of liuman history. Peace, justice, and order, reigned, * 
it is true, in every province, and the capital received. 
every day additional embellishments. 

MolUft aecuraj peragebant otia gentes*.— Ovid. Mrt. i. 100. 


But what great men arose to distinguish and to im¬ 
mortalise this age of happiness ? Tlie two Plinys, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius. Look next at the great re¬ 
public in the days of Cicero, when jarring factions 
and clashing interests roused every pifssion, and 
awakeni'd every energy : when every virtue and every 
vice stood in array and struggled for the mastery^ 
See wliat talents, were displayed! wliat genius 
blazed ! what noble characters arose on all sides ! 
Lucretius, Sallust, Cato, PoTfi])ey, Cicero, and 
Ceesar, all sprang up in tliC mkhst of public fermen¬ 
tation, and owe their virtues, tlioir aecjuireinents, 
and their fame to the stormy vieipsitiidcs of a jiopulaj; 
government. Behold agai^.tlie glories of tlie Augus¬ 
tan age, all a splendid refliktion of the setting sun of 
liberty. Virgil, Horace, and Titus Livius, were 
nursed, educated, and formed under the Republic ; 
they speak its lofty language, and breathe in every 
page its generous and ennobling sentiments. Let us 
again turn to the Italian states. Naples has for 
many ages, indeed almost ever since the time of 
Capsar, been under the sway of a monarch ; Flor¬ 
ence, for many a century, and in reality till the 
sixteenth, was a republic. How unproductive in 
genius is Naples ; how exuberant Florence ! 

In pursuing these observations I am tempted to 


* The liappuF nation lived, secure, in peace. 
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go a step farther, and to infer from the great pro¬ 
sperity of the Italian, as well as of the ancient 
Grecian republics, that small territories are .better 
• calculated for happiness and for liberty than extensive 
empires. Almost all the great towns in Italy, par¬ 
ticularly on the coasts and in the northern provinces, 
have in their turns been independent ;* and during 
the era of their independence, whatsoever might be 
the form of their internal government, have enjoyed 
an unusual aliare of opulence, consideration, and 
public felicity. Mantua, Verona, and Vicenza, owe 
all their mjignilicencc to their governors or to their 
senate, during that period; since their subjection or 
annexation to greater states, they liave lost their 
population and riches, and seem to subsist on the 
scanty remains of their former prosperity. 

Sienna and Pisa could once count each a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and though their territories 
scarcic extended ten miles around their walls, yet 
their opulence enabled them to erect edifices that 
tirould do honour to the richest monarchies. These 
cities yielded in time to the prevailing influence of 
their rival Florence; and under its Dukes they 
withered away into secondary towns; while their 
wide circumference, stately streets, and ma#:hi6 edi¬ 
fices daily remind the few scattered inhabitants of 
the greatness and of the glory of their ancestors. 

Lucca still retains its independence and its liberty, 
and with them, its population, its opulence, and its 
fertility. Parma and Modena possess the latter ad¬ 
vantages because independent, hut in an inferior de¬ 
gree comparatively, because not free. Bologna is (I 
am a^id I may now say was) a most flourishing 
city ^though annexed to the papal territory; because 
though subject to the pontiiF, it is in part governed 
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by its own magistrates, and enjoys many of the 
benefits of actual independence. 

Th^se petty states, it is true, were agitated by fac¬ 
tions at home, and engaged in perpetual warfare 
abroad; but their civic tempests and foreign hosti¬ 
lities, like the feuds and the contests of the anciemt 
Greeks, seem to have produced more good than evil. 
They seldom terminated in carnage or in destruction; 
while they never failed to give a strong impulse to 
the public mind, and to call forth in the collision 
every latent spark of virtue and of genius. It may, 
perhaps, be objected that sucli petty states are too 
much exposed to external hostility, and are incapable 
of opposing a long and an effectual resistance to a 
powerful invader; and the fate of Italy itself may 
be produced as an instance of the misery and desola¬ 
tion to wliich a country is exposed when * divided 
and subdivided into so many little independent com¬ 
munities. It may indeed be difiicult for such states 
to preserve their independence at a time like the 
present, when two or three overgrown powers dictate 
to the rest of Europe, and when great masses are 
necessary to resist the impetus of such preponderant 
agents. But I know not whetlier a sort of federal 
union, like that of Switzerland (for Sv^tzcrland lost 
her liberty, not because subdivided, but because 
enervated) or an occasional subjection, like that of 
the Greeks to Agamemnon, and that of the Italian 
municipal towns to the Roman republic, when the 
common cause required them to unite and act as one 
body (while at the other times each state enjoyed its 
own laws and was governed by its own magistrates, 
under the honourable appellation *of Socll^ Allies :) I 
know not whether such a condifional and qualified 
submission would not be adequate to all the purposes 
of defence, and even of conquest in genefal, without 
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subverting the independence, or checking the pro¬ 
sperity of any state in particular. 

Sic fortis Etruria crevit: 

Scilicet ct rcrum facta est pulchernmaRonia*. 

But to conclude, and to sum up the history of 
Italy in one short observation: No country has over 
been the subject or the theatre of so many wars, has 
enjoyed a greater portion or a longer duration of 
liberty, lias exhibited more forms of government, and 
lias given birth to so many and such powerful em¬ 
pires and republics. Virgil seems, therefore, not 
only to have described its past, but explored its 
future destinies, when comprising in four'emphatic 
words its eventful annals, he represents it as, 

Graviclam inipcriia, belloquc irementem -t*.—'Eneid, iv, 229, 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF MODERN ITALY. 

IV. Tiiat a country subject to so many vicissi¬ 
tudes, colonised liy so many different tribes, and con¬ 
vulsed by so many dc*structivo revolutions, should 
have not only varied its dialects but sometimes totally 
changed its idiom, must appear natural and almost 
inevitable : we are only surjirised when we find that 
in opposition to tlie iiiffnonce of so many causes, 
Italy has retained, for so long a scries of ages, so 
much of one language, and preserved amidst the 
influx of so many barbarous nations nttcrine: such 
discordant jargons, the full harmonious sounds of its 
native Latin. I have elsewhere made some observa- 


* ’Twas thus the austere Etrurian virtue rose . . , 

Old Rome from Such a race derived her birth, 

The seat of empire, and the conquer’d eartli.— Dryden. 

•f* With empires pregnant, and alive with war. 
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tions on the origin and progress of this language 
and I need only add that it remained long in a state 
of injancy and imperfection; that, in the short space 
of one hundred and fifty or two liundred 5^ears, it 
passed rapidly to the highest refinement ; and that 
in the days of Cicero and A^irgil, it was compared hy 
the partial Homans, and not without some appear¬ 
ance of reason, for copiousness, grace, and majesty, tc> 
the most perfect of human dialects, the language of 
Plato and of Demosthenes. Its decline was as rapid 
as its progress. The same century may be said to 
have witnessed its perfection and its decay. The 
causes that produced this decay continued to operate 
during ten or even twelve centuries with increasing 
activity, during which Latin was first corrupted, and 
then repolished and softened into modern Italian. 
When this change took ])laco, Uy what causes it was 
cfillted, or, in other words, when and from what the 
Italian language originat(‘d, has been a matter of 
much curious research and long discussion among the 
learned in Italy ; and where the most eminent native 
critics differ, it would he prcsunij)tion in a foreigner 
to decide. As to the precise period when pure Latin 
ceased to he spoken it would indeed be useless to 
inquire, because impossible to discovoi’. Languages 
are improved and coiTU])ted, formed and lost almost 
imperceptibly: the ebange in them, as'in the works 
of nature, though daily carried on, becomes observ¬ 
able only at distant periods, w'hile the intermediate 
gradations arc so minute as to elude observation. 
Gibbon, who might have been expected to enlarge 
upon a point so interesting in itself and so intimately 
connected with his subject as Ijiie fate of the Latin 
language, has only incntioiicd fn general terms and 


* Vol. iii cli, 4. 
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without any allusion to the time, its entire cessation 
as a living tongue. For want of better information 
on this point, the following observations may, per* 
haps, be acceptable. 

The Latin language, stripped indeed of its ele¬ 
gance, but still grammatical and genuine, survived 
the invasion and the expulsion of the Goths, and 
continued to be spoken in Rome in the beginning of 
the seventh century. That it was spoken under 
Theodoric and liis successors appears evident from 
their laws, regulations, and letters in Cassiodorus. 
In one of these letters, Theodahatus, then king of 
Italy, speaking of the language of Rome, says— 

Roma tradit elocpiium quo suavius nihil auditur+.”' 
After the long and destructive war, wliich terminated 
in the expulsion of the Goths, we find Gregory the 
Great, in the beginning of tlic seventh century, de¬ 
livering Jiis instructions to his £ock in Latin, an^n 
a style far more fluent and correct than Cassiodorus, 
who preceded him by more than fifty years. It is 
to be remembered that these instructions were not 
learned harangues, ad clerum t, but familiar dis¬ 
courses addressed to tlio people on Sundays, and 
consequently in the language best understood by 
those to whom they were directed. I am aware 
that Fornerius asserts in a note on the epistle of 
Theodahatus, which I have .quoted above, that he 
liimself had seen a deed drawn up .at Ravenna in 
the reign of Justinian, in the language of modern 
Italians : eo sermonc quo vulgus Italia) nunc 

utitur i ” but whatever may be the genuineness of 
such an instrument or deed, it is evident from the 

• CasB. Epist. X. 7.—Rome transmits to us a language, than 
urhioh nothing more sweet eau meet the car. 

f Addressed to the clergy. 

j That language wliich the common people of Italy now speak. 
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expression of the king which I liave cited, that such 
could not have been the language of Rome at that 
era. , 

From the time of Gregory the Great to the restor¬ 
ation of the western empire, Rome, though perpe¬ 
tually threatened, was never taken by the Lombards, 
nor by any other barbarians, nor is there any appear¬ 
ance that any very extraordinary influx of strangers 
flowed into it during that interval. Wc may there¬ 
fore conclude, that, excepting the natural progress 
of barbarism in a dark and distracted age, the lan¬ 
guage remained unaltered : especially as all the pub¬ 
lic and private documents that have been transmitted 
to us from the intervening period are all drawn up 
hi regular grammatical Latin. We may, 1 believe, 
on the same or similar reasons, ground an inference 
that the same language, though^more corrupted, still 
continued in use during the ninth, tenth, and even 
eleventh centuries. In fact, all tlie sermons, letters, 
documents, and inscriptions of this era, are all Latin, 
more or less corrupt, according to the profession and 
the information of the writer. 

But while I represent Latin as the language of 
the higher and better informed part of the commu¬ 
nity, BO late as the eleventh century, 1 do not mean 
to assert that the lower classes, particularly in the 
country, spoke a dialect so regular and correct; and 
1 am aware that at a much earlier period the pure 
and grammatical language of the classics was not 
even undci^stood by the common people, at least in 
the transalpine provinces. In the third council of 
Tours, anno 813, the clergy are required to explain 
or to translate their sermons intd rusticam Romanam 
linguam * ; and in Fontanini We find the form of a 


* The rustic Roman tongue. ^ 
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Qokma between Charles the Bald, king 

France^ and Lewis of Germany, in the year 842, 
m thfUt language, or father jargon, very ditfcrcnt 
indeed from Latin ; but we can only infer from hence 
that beyond the Alps the progress of barbarism was 
far<^ore/s|>id than in Italy. So late, indeed, as the 
twelfth century we find a Calabpan hermit travers- 
^jing the country, and crying out as he went along— 
BenadittUy sanctijicatu^ laudatu^ lu patre^ lu F'lllu^ 
III splritti mnetUy terminations still retained in the 
Sicilian and Wallacliian dialix-ts, probably taken 
from the vulgar tongue, and though corrupted, still 
very intelligible to a Jtoinan ; at all events, this hin- 
guage and even modern Italian was long honoured 
with the aj)pellation of Lingua Romana and Latina. 

From these observations T think wo may at least 
conclude, that no new language w^as introduced into 
Jtaly by any of the invading tribes. Odoacer and 
the lleruli were masters of Italy during the space of 
seventeem years only, a time too short to inllueiice 
the language of a whole country. I'heodoric and 
his Goths probably spoke Jjatln*. They had long 
been in the service of the ein]:>ire, and many, perhaps 
most of them, had been nuised and educated in its 
schools and legions. Bo&idcs, they were collected in 

* Ocloaccr made himself master of Rome and of Italy in the year 
47(>, and was deleated and slain hy I’lieodonr, hinji; of the Goths, 
in 403. The (JoLhs wore, in their turn, expelled in 553. The 
Lombards, undei Alboin, invaded lUl^, and made themselves mas¬ 
ters of the northein proviuecs in the yeai 569, and then kingdom 
wasdestrojed in the year 774. The Saiacens visited it, foi the 
first time, in the year 820, and the Nomians in 1016. A con¬ 
siderable number oi Vandals were introduced hy Behsariiis into 
Italy, after the conquest of Afiica, as was a whole colony of Bul¬ 
garians, at a later period, to cultivate its provinces depopulated by 
wai. Of these latter colonics it was observed by contemporary 
writers, that they soon equalled the native Italians in the purity 
and the coTrectntys ot their language. 
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an army, and not numerous enoiagh pfoducB 

such a revolution as a change \of Uhguage f$, 

country so extensive ; to whi^b- 'inay be adde^^at 
their veneration for the Roman narnevvas sneh/jthat, 
in order to conceal their barbari9m,%hey eMeat6i|t^ 
to adopt the language, the manners, anfl the dress 
of a people so far siy)erior to them. Moreover, their 
reign did not exwod the narrow limits of sixty years; 
aftei whicli, during the course of a long and bloody 
war. they wore almost exterminated by Belisarius, 
and by Narses. The Lombards entered Italy soon 
after the expulsion of the Goths, and remained there 
for the space of two hundred years; hut their in¬ 
fluence was confined jirlncipally to the northern 
provinces, and consequently neither extended to 
Rome, nor to the greater part of the south ; and 
they also, like the Gnths, set^n, as appears from 
their laws, to liaA^e adojited the language of Italy^ 
and whatever share they might have had in corrupt¬ 
ing it, most undoubtedly they did not attempt to 
substitute any other in its place. The transient visit 
of the French and German Caesars, the predatory 
incursions of the Saracens, and the settlement of 
some bands of Norman adventurers, were inadequate 
to produce tlio effect in question ; iigr can we pos¬ 
sibly attribute a change so slow and so extensive 
as the su]q)rcssion or formation of a language, to 
causes so confined in tlioir continuance and operation. 
To these observations, we may add one more of great 
importance on the subject, which is, that there is 
not the least resemblance between the languages of 
Italy and the dialects of the various tribes which I 
have mentioned as far as these dialects are known to 
tis. The former is peculiarly iSoft and harmonious, 
all* the latter arc rough and discordant; and con¬ 
sequently we may conclude, that Italian does not 
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owe its origin to barbaTiaiis; and farther, that its 
introduction was gradual, and the operation, not of 
one, but of many succeeding ages. 

But still it may be asked, whence does Italian 
derive its origin ? May not Italian derive its origin 
from the corruption of the Latin language, the causes 
of which began to operate so early as the era of Julius 
Caesar, and continued till the twelfth century, when 
the modern dialect first assumed a re‘gular and gram¬ 
matical form ? The causes were first the great in¬ 
flux of provincials into Rome. Caesar, to strengthen 
his party, brouglit several noble Gauls who had 
attached themselves to his fortunes into Italy, raised 
them to various dignities, and perhaps introduced 
some of them into the senate itself, then tliinncd by 
civil war and its consequences*. This evil increased 
after the extinction of the Julian line, when the 
governors, and oftentimes the natives of distant pro¬ 
vinces educated in the midst of soldiers, and un¬ 
acquainted with the refinements of tlic capital, were 
promoted to the first stations, and not unfrequciitly 
raised to the imperial dignity itself. It reached a 
most alarming pitch in the time of Diocletian, and 
continued from that period to the downfall of the 
western empiric, filling all the offices of state, crowd¬ 
ing the legions, and degrading the throne itself, by 
the introduction and the usurpation of barbarians. 
The influence of these intruders upon the Roman idiom, 

* The concourse of strangers was so great ahont this period, that 
Cssar, to enable them to share the public amusements with which 
he entertained the Roman people, had plays acted in all languages. 
—Sueton. in Vit. .lul. Csps, 39. 

“Confluxeruntenim,’^ feays Cicero about the same time, “multi 
inquinate loquentes ex divoi'sis locis.^^—Dc Clar. Orat. 

For many flocked hither from different quarters, speaking a tor- 
rupt dialect. 
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may be traced through Lucan, Seneca, and Martial, 
to Aminianus Marcellinus and Salvian. 

Secondly, the introduction of colloquial and often¬ 
times* rustic pronunciation into the style of the 
higher classes, as well as into regular composition, 
or writing. The suppression of final letters, such as 
s * and w, was, we know, common in ordinary con¬ 
versation and in liglit compositions, and was pro¬ 
bably,. on account of the length and solemnity of the 
full sound, almost universal in the provinces and in 
the country. In the latter class, the custom of unit¬ 
ing a word terminating in a vowel, with the follow¬ 
ing word beginning with one, as well as an indistinct 

* “ Quinetiam quod jam suln’iisticiim \idetiir, olim autem poli- 
tius, eorum vcrl)oriirn, quorum ofrdem cniiit postreiiiffi diiop, qua* 
sunt in optumns^ postremam litteram dftiahobant, nisi vocalis 
insequobatur. Ita non rrat offen&io in vei'Bibus, quam nunefugiunt 
poctee novi. Ita cnim loquoluntui : * 

Qui esl omnihu princeps. Non, omnibus princeps* Et 
Vita ilia dipnu locoque. Non diffnus." 

Cicero liad observed a little before, tliat the use of the aspirate 
was nnicb less common anciently than it was in bis time, and that 
the early Romans were accustomed to j^ronounce Ceteyos^ trium~ 
pos^Cartayinemf^ic.^ that is, us the modern Italian^ [Orator, 48]. 
The more frequent use of the aspirate was probably derived from 
the Greek pronunciation, which began to influence Roman elocution 
about that period.—Cic. de Clans Orat. 74. • 

The observations of Quintilian upon the ^ and the m are 
curious 

“ Cactcruin consonantes quoqiic, ca'que pra'cipue quae sunt asper- 
lores in commisB\ira verborum rixantur * * • 

quae fuit causa ct Servio subtrahendae A‘, litcrte, quoties ultima csset 
aliaqiio oonsonante susciperctur. Quod leprebcndit Lauranius, 
Mcssala dofendit. Nam neque Lucilium putant uti eadem ultima 
cum dicit serenu' fuit ctdiynu' loco ; quinetiam Cicero in Oratore 
plures antiqiiorum tradit sic locutos inde bflliycrare^ po* meridiem, 
Et ilia Censoris Catonis die^ hanc ; acqije, m litera in e mollita, 
Quse in veteribus Iibris reperta mutaro imperiti solcnt et dum 
librariorum inscieutiam inscctari volunt, suam confitciitur.”— 
Quintil. ix. 4. • 
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pronunciation of vowefs and consonants of similar 
sounds, was noticed by Cicero. These elisions were 
very ancient, and probably remained amor\g the 
peasantry when given up by the more polished inha¬ 
bitants of the capital. In fact, from the inscription 
on the rostral pillar, and the epitaph of the Scipios, 
we find that the m and 5 were anciently suppressed 
even in writing; that the h and the 7 ?, the e and the 
*, were used incJiscriminatcly, and theo was generally 
employed iiist(*ad of u. In an illiterate age, when 
few know how to read or wTite, and such w^ere the 
ages that followed the fall of the Roman empire, the 
pronunciation of the lower class gencTally becomes 
that of the community at large, and at length acquires 
authority by tinn^ and prescription. 

Another cause, similar and concomitant, was the 
ignorance of orthogra])hy. The dreadful and destruc¬ 
tive wars that preceded and followed that disastrouji 
event, suspended all literary pursuits, dissolved all 
schools and st'ininaries, and dtprived for .nges the 
inhabitants of Italy of almost all iiKians of in¬ 
struction. Books were rare, and readers still rarer; 
pronunciation was abandoned to the regulation of 
the ear only, and the ear was unguided by know¬ 
ledge, and depraved by barbarous dissonance. We 
may easily guess Jiow a language must be disfigured 
when thus given uj^ to the management of ignorance, 
when wo observe how our own servants and pea¬ 
sants spell the commonest words of their native 
tongue, even though in their infancy they may have 
learned at least tlie elements of reading and spelling^. 

* To the igtioriince ot" orthography we may attribute half the 
corruption of the Latin language . h<*nc(* the tlegradation of the 
Capitolium into Ccmpidoglio^ the l*ortico of Cains Lucius (Cuii 
et Lucii) into ^alludcio ; hence the Busta Gallorum became 
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Among these causes we may perhaps number the 
false refinements of the Italians themselves; and it 
is highly probable, as the learned Maffei conjectures, 
that ilie unparalleh^d efleminacy of the Romans dur¬ 
ing the second, third, and fourth centuries, might 
have extended itself even to their language, multi¬ 
plied its smoother sounds, retrenched some of its 
rougher combinations, and turned many of its manly 
and majestic closes by consonants into the easier 
flow of vowel terminations. No circumstance rela¬ 
tive to the Italian language is so singular and so un¬ 
accountable as its softness. The influence of the 
peasantry of tlu; country, as wc;!! as that of the 
northern barbarians, must have tended, it would 
seem, to untune the language, and to fill it with 
jarring and discordant sounds ; yid. the very reverse 
has haj>pened, and the alteration has been conducted 
^as if under the management of fin academy employed 
for the express purpose of rendering the utterance 
distinct and easy as well as soft and musical. Thus 
the terniinatioii of m so oftc'ii recurring in Latin, 
was supposed to have a bellowing sound, and indeed 
Cicero calls it inngletitcm IHeram y the a* again was 
heard to hiss too often at the end of words; as i 
closing the third person was eonsidered as too short 
and smart for a concluding letter ; they were all 
three suppressed, 67,^//, ti\ have somewhat indis¬ 
tinct as well as harsh in the utterance; tlie first was 
changed before a vowel into chi; the second into 


Porlo Gallo, tlic Clouca, Chiavicha, Vidoo, VeggOy Ilodie, 0(jgi^ 
&c &c. &c. 

The most material eliaiipe took place not in the sound, but in 
the Bciisc of tlie words, thonji^li it is diiTicnlt to conceive how it 
could have been effected. Thus, to loosen, iinhind, has 

become lasciare^ to let go, to let in general : cni'aie, to hollow, 
indent, is now to take, to draw. Morbidus^ bickly, morbid, mor- 
bido^ soft, &c. • 
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pi; the t was separated from the r and a vowel 
inserted to give the organ time to unfold itself, and 
to prepare for the forcible utterance of the ,latter 
letter. Thus Clavis^ placere^ trahere^ were softened 
into chiam^ piacere^ tirare. For similar reasons, m, 
c, jt), when followed by were obliged to give way, 
and somnus^ actus^ assumptus^ metamorphosed into 
«onno, <itto^ assonto; in short, not to multiply 
examples, which the readers observation may fur¬ 
nish in abundance, the ablative case was adopted 
as the most harmonious, and the first conjugation 
as the most sonorous. The only defect of this na¬ 
ture in Italian, and it may be apjiarent only, is the 
frequent return of the syllables ce and ci, which con¬ 
vey a sort of chirping sound, not pleasing I think 
when too often repeated. 

As for the want of energy in that language, it is 
a reproach which he may make who has never read^ 
Dante, Ariosto, or Tasso ; he who has perused them 
knows that in energy both of language and of senti¬ 
ment, they yield only to their illustrious masters, 
Virgil and Homer, and will acknowledge with a 
satirist of taste and spirit, that they strengthen and 
harmonise hoik the ear and the intellect *- 

In fine, though the invading tribes did not intro¬ 
duce a new language into Italy, yet they must be 
allowed to have had some share in corrupting and 
disfiguring the old, by perverting the sense of w'ords, 
inverting the order of sentences, and thus infecting 
the whole language with the inaccuracy of their own 
dialects t. Hence, though the great body of Italian 

• See “ Purbiiits of Literature.” 

'f This corruption Vida exaggerates, and deplores as a change ot 
language imposed by the victorious barbarians on the subjugated 
Italians. 

Piendes donee Romam, et Tiberina iluenta 
Deseruere, Italis expulsce protinus oris. 
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remain Latin, yet it is not dif&cult to discover some 
foreign accretions, and even point out the languages 
from which they have been taken; and, though sin¬ 
gular* yet it is certain, that the Greek, the Sclavo- 
nian, and the Arabic tongues liave furnished many, 
if not the greatest part of these tralatitious terms. 

The first remained the language of Apulia, Cala¬ 
bria, and other southern districts of Italy, which 
continued united to the Greek empire many ages 
after the fall of the Westorii. The second was 
brought into Italy about the middle of the seventh 
century by a colony of Bulgarians, established in the 
southern provinc(‘s by tlie Greek ein})crors: and the 
last by the Saracens, who established themselves in 
Sicily, and in some maritime towns in Calabria, 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. Tho Lorn- 
bards probably left some, though I believe few, 
traces of tlieir uncouth jargon* behind them ; and 
tho same may be supposed of the Vandals, whom 
Belisarius transported from Africa, and established 
as colonists in some of the most fertile provinces, to 
repair the dreadful havoc made in their population 
by the Gothic war. 

Tiinti cans;i iiiiili, Lalio "cns as])ora aperto 
Sajpiiis iniiiiipons. Sunt jussi vertere^norcin 
Ausouidir victi, vie (oris vocibus usi. 

Cus^t uiiioi MiiBiiruiii, &c. 

At Icni^tli the tuneful niaidw desoi ted Rome, 

From beauteous Italy and Tiber diivcii: 

For savap^e tribes with fierce invasion came 
To Lutium's plains, and work’d this dreaded woe. 

Their customs changed, Ausoiiia’s mourning sons 
Were ITiPeod to use the barbarous vietor's tongue. 

No more the Muses found a worsliippcr. 

This change of language, however, is confined to about a thou¬ 
sand words, which arc derived either from barbarous dialects, or 
from unknown soifrces. Murat on has collected them iiilus Thirty- 
third Disseihitiun. The rest of the language is Li^^in. 
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These causes were doubtless luore than sufficiciit 
to, produce all tluj changes wliich have taken place 
in the ancient language of Italy, even though we 
should reject the conjt'cturo of Maffei, who suiTposes 
that Italian retains much of the ancient dialects of 
the different province's, which dialects yielded to 
Latin in the great towns during the dominion of 
Rome, but always remained in vigour in the villages 
and among the peasantry. Yet this opinion, in itself 
probable, as may well be supposed, since it is sup¬ 
ported by such authority as that of the learned 
Marquis, is strengthened, and 1 might say almost 
established, by the information and the acuteness of 
Lanzi. 

But whatever foreign words or barbarous terms 
might have forced their way into the language of 
Italy, they have resigned their nativ(* roughness as 
they piissed the Alj)s or the sea, drop]){'d their super¬ 
numerary consonants, or changed them into vowels; 
and instead of a nasal or guttural close, they have 
assumed the fulness and the majesty of Homan 
termination. Such words, therefore, may in general 
be considered rather as ('inlxillishments than as de¬ 
formities, and unquestionably add mneli to the 
copiousness, without dimiiiibhiiig the harmony of 
the language.* In this latter respect, indeed, Italian 
stands unrivalled. 8wo('tness is its characteristic 
feature : all modern dialc'cts admit its supcTior 
charms, and the genius of music has chosc'ii it for 
the vehicle of his most melodious accents. That 
this advantage is derived from the mother tongue 
principally, is apparent, as all the SDimds of the 
modern language arc to be found in the ancient; but 
some attempts seem have been made, by retrench¬ 
ing the number of consonants and multiplying tliat 
of vowels; by suppressing aspirations and separating 
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iRutes; in short, by multiplying the opener sounds, 
and generalising the more sonorous cases, tenses, and 
conjugations, to improve the smoothness of Latin, 
and to increase, if possible, its Iiarmonious powers. 
IIow far th{*se attempts have succeeded is very'ques¬ 
tionable; especially as they have been counteracted 
bv the introduction, or rather the extension, of 
articles, and of auxiliary verbs, that dead weiglit 
imposed by barbarism on all modern languages, and 
invented, it would seem, for the express piir{)ose of 
checking the rapidity of thought, and encumbering 
the flow of a sentence. In this respect particularly, 
and almost exclusively, tKc modern dialect of Italy 
betrays marks of slavery and of degradation. 

IJarbaricos testatiis vorr tninultus 

Million, E])isL. ad Patreui, 84. 

# 

Italian is, however, freer from these burthens than 
any other modern language ; but this partial exemp¬ 
tion, wljich it owes to a nearer resemblance to its 
original Latin, while it proves its sujMriority on one 
side, only shows its inferiority on the other. To 
wliieli we may add, that the Jtoman })roiJunciation, 
the only one which gives Italian all tin? graces and 
all the sweetness of which it is susce|i*til>le, is evi¬ 
dently the eclio of the ancient language transmitted 
from generation to generation, and never entirely 
lost in that immortal capital. Ijct not the daughter 
therefore 

Sdegnosa for&c del s^coDdo onorc "h* 

Tasso, Gev. Lib. ix. 54, 

dispute the honours of the parent, but content her- 

—— - • - 

• Their language bears witness to baibarian inroads. 

•f - disdainful of a second place,—^ unt. 
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solf witli being acknowledged as the first and tlic 
fairest of her offspring *. 

I will now proceed to point out some of the most 
striking features of resemblance, which have been 
observed between the modern and the ancient dialects 
of Italy, and at the same time indidate several w’ords 
borrowed by the former from the latter. These T 
shall extract principally from Lanzi. I will then 
follow Latin in its decline, as I formerly traced it 
in its advancement, and by ])resenting the reader 
with specimens of the Latinity of cacli century enable 
liim to mark its approximation to the modern lan- 
guaget. 

The difieronccs between the early and later Latins, 
and between them and the modern Italians, may be 
classed under four heads—I. Detracth) —II. Adjectio 
—III. Inimulatlo—W, Transmutatlo, 

The Etrurians, like the Dorians, often retrenched 
syllables, as for dw/xa, mpa for Kapivov^ and so the 
modern Italian 2 )ro for prodo^ &c., and in Dante, 
ca for amu 

Kctrenching the last syllable was common from 
Numa to Ennius, pa for parU\ po for poptdo ; and 
in the latter, cael for ccclum^ dehil homo for dehiUs^ 
in Lucretius famid for famulus: a practice very 
common in Italian, especially in poetry, 

Clu“ non han tempo di pur tor gli sciidi *, —Ahiosto. 

han for pur for tor for torre {togllere), 

* “ Figlia bensi della, Latina, ma non men bella e nobile dcdla 
madre,” says AUiratou with par<lona])le partiality.—Dissert. :^xxiii. 

Daughter indeed of the Latin, but not less beautiful and noble 
than its motlicr, 

•f The reader Avill recollect, that the limits of the present work 
oblige me to confine myself to a few general observations, ami to 
give liirn rather an impel feet sketch, than a full view, of this vciy 
extensive and intcicsting subject. 
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The letters N and It were often omitted, as Cosol 
rusus for Consul riJfrsus. M at the beginning, as 
Ecastor for Mecastor^ &c., and oftoner at the end, as 
Regemi Antioco^ and Samnio cepet. S wasigenerally 
omitted at the end of words, as fami causa. 

Oato the Censor entirely omitted the M accord¬ 
ing to Quintilian. 

Vowels in long syllables were doubled, as Feelix. 

In some of the ancient Italian dialects, and even 
in Jjatin, as in the modern Ifinguago, vowels were 
sometimes inserted between two consonants, merely 
to prevent harsh sounds; tlius AEP02E0 for AP02EO, 

; ]>rh)cl'pes^ anetpes., for jn'inceps.^ anceps^ materi 
for inatri: lirare in Italian for trahere- 

E and O wore often added at the end, as iUico., 
face^ (lic(\ for illic^ /or, Jic ; like the modern amano^ 
face^ dkc. 

Syllables added in the beginning, middle, and end of 
words, not uncommon ancic'iitly ; danmii for dant is a 
remarkable instance : in Italian Ch'uivlcaiov Cloaca. 

The custom of th(^ modern Italians of ending syl¬ 
lables and words with vowels is derived from their 
ancestors, the Latins, the Umbri, and the Etrurians, 
as well as the Oscans, as arferiiire for iuiferliu\ 
hoco for SiC. , « 

Letters were frequently transposed to facilitate; 
utterance by" the Dorians and their Italian colonies 
anciently, as KAPNf]102 for KPANE102, a name of 
Apollo ; as by the modern Italians. 

C among the ancient Latins, often^used for g, as 
>icna for ostnuSj and for // as cotidlcy as also for x as 
facit for faxity sometimes with s as ^meSy &c. for 

voXy &c. • 

Syllables displaced, as precul^ty pcrgnlay Tharso- 
uicnOy Thrasomeno ; and in derivatives, as from 
Mop(j)r) formay Tep^v tener : all in use iiifltalian. 
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F, Y, and B, and sometimes S and N, wore used 
merely to mark tlic aspiration, as Ferdetun^ Hor- 
deum^ Hdia^ Vclia^ Fneti^ Venefi^ Fi ‘ug^cs^ IJ ruffes. 

ConsoHfcnts, of sounds not very dissimilar, w(Te 
often used indiscriminately or confusedly, as B, P, 
and F: M and N : 1) and T. Betlinu^ DueUum; 
PurrJmSy Burrhuaj CnfndoUumy (\fjnt 0 lin 7 nj from 
wlicncc perhaps the modern (^ampldogJio^ t^c. 

E was a prevalent letter, and often substituted 
for I, as in Italian. O also often substituted for E 
and U, as rosfri^ colpa^ &c. as again in Italian. 

Aspirations were marks of rusticity in the earlier 
ages of Pome; hut hecame common at a later 
» 

lithongs were used in genitives, datives, abla¬ 
tive's, for simple vowels. 

The Etrurians and ancient Latins, like the modern 
Italians, often wrote 0 for uu^ ix^jdostntm for 
as also dede for dedii^ Orcule for Frguleius, 

^^Ufisa for set pm j ott, at the end of verbs instead 
of as coKvetieroii^ whence the Italian ainaron^ 
seniWo7i^ &c. corneas for care ne eas. 

The Italian sound of c, like ts^ is very ancient, as 
appears from a medal of Trezsene, on which, for Zeus, 
is SAeus. , 

Ct was generally changed by the ancient as by the 
modern Italians into as Coctius into Cktttlas^ 
pactiini into pattom^ factum into fattmn.^ &c.; in 
Italian, Cottlo^ potto^ fatto^ &c. 

Great confusion also prevailed in the ancient 
punctuation ; sometimes neither sentences nor words 
w^ero separated; at other times syllables, and even 
letters. 


period 

Dip 


t 
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S?fS7f,7n (for f}7fr$/wi) ancient Latin, (licnce tlio 
Italian found in an inscription of the year of 

itouie 080. 

Ptfffi for sicut, bonce tbe Italian cosi. 


Deheherh and Teehoria for Ptha^'is'. 


Ainon^’ such words we niify rank Vifrllo. Toro., 
Po7'Co.^ which occur in the J^hi^uhiaii tables, 
and \^erc common in Italy before the formation and 
the general adoption of Latin. 

(\iftuii) is deriv(’d from the Sabine Caachium. 

Tile Italian come seems to be derived from came 
or sometiuu‘s spelt <mom. 

Cinat for summit, is found in Lucilius, and seems 
to liavc been eoiilhied in procesj? of time to jiopular 


use, 

Bamnn.^ hasia., used by Catullus only in the 
purer age of Latin, and afterwards resumed by 
Juvenal, JMartial, and Petronius ; it seems to havt‘ 
been borrowed, like the word used by 

the same author, from the Venetic dialect. Ch'ca 
Pifdiftfi himmh^ says Quintilian. 

Ohsttiiata inente is used in the Italian sense by the 
.same ])oet.—Catul. viii. 11. 

In Plautus we find several words supposed to be 
derived from the Sabines, which were gradually 
retrenched from ]nire Latinity,but preserved probably 
in the popular idiom, and revived in the modern 
language. Such arc, 

Bahtrc (now haiterc) to strike. 

Poplom iov 27op7dvm, « 

Daiijmt (daul ^ now daimo. 

Dice for die. 

Face for fac. 
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Grandire (now mgrandire^ to grow. 

Minacia for mmce^ threats. 

Pappere (ederc) to eat. 

Merendii^ a slight repast or collation. 

Others of the same nature may be collected from 
Lucilius, as 

Mataxa now Matassa^ a shein (of thread). 

Spara^ a lance (whence our word spear). 

Potesse, &c. 

Cicero uses hahcfifdt (whence the Italian aresse)^ 
as an ancient and legal form. Separatim nemo 
hahesislt deoa* —Do Legihus ii. 8. 

lie elsewhere notices tlie custom whicli he himself 
once indulged in, and afterwards corrected as faulty, 
of sometimes omitting the aspirate II, now univer¬ 
sally suppressed in Italian.—Orator, 48. 

The following passage from Varro (quoted by 
Muratori) gives the origin of an Italian word tagUare^ 
which without such autlmrity we should scairco iiave 
suspected of being diTived from Latin:—‘‘Nunc 
intertaleare rustica voce dicitur dividere vcl excidere 
ramum ex utraque parte aequalibiter pra'cisum cpias 
alii C^albulas alii Faleas appellant.” 

In Pliny the Elder we lind the word Icelamcn^ in 
Italian letame. —Hist. Nat. xviii. 16. 

DECLINE OF LATIN. 

Suetonius (in Augusto, 88) alludes to various pe¬ 
culiarities of Augustus, both ill writing and s])cak- 
ing; and QuintiliaUj, assures us, that tJie Roman 
people assembled in the Circus and in the theatre^ 
sometimes exclaimed in barbarous expressions, and 
concludes, that to speak Latin is very different from 
speaking grammatically*,—“ Vulgo imperitosbarbarc 

* Aliiid est Litine, aliud grammaticc loqui.—Quint, i. 6. 

It is one thing to s|)cak Latin, and another to speak grammar. 
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looutos, ct totii sa'pa tlieatra, ct omneia Circi*turbam 
cxclainassc barbarc*/"—Quint, i. 6. 

Tli;it the cases required by the rules of syntax in 
the government of verbs and prepositions, were not 
always observed even in the very family of the above- 
mentioned emperor, is clear from the following expres¬ 
sions, ijmd est in palaliimi^ and dat Fvjiae (Jlimene^ 
et Fufiac Cuche sorores^ used even in W'riting by his 
own freedmen. (Muratori.) ^ 

Festus observes, iliat tlie rustic mode of pro¬ 
nouncing an was like o, whence so many Italian 
words are formed in o from the au of the Latins. 
“ Grata,*' says he, ‘‘ genus piscis appcllatur a colore 
auri quod rustici orum dicebant.” Cato, cited by 
VaiTo, makes the same observation, or rather uses 
tlie rustic pronunciation; a pronunciation so pre¬ 
valent at a later period, that tlii? emperor Vespasian 
seems to have been partial to it, and was reprehended 
by an iineourtly friend for changing plaustra into 
ploHra. —Suet, in Yespasiano, 

Statius, in one single verse, seems to use a very 
common word in a sense jicculiarJy Italian. 

S;ilve siipreimini, senior mitissimc jwitnini ! 

8ylv. La(M}in. Ilt-tiubc. ii . 208 . 

“ Quidquid,” says 8cneca, “ est boni in oris ex tin- 
guimus levitate et poUinra corporum.** I'he word 
]K)lHura is here taken in a sense purely Italian. 
fnipolitia^ taken in the opposite sense, was a w^ord 
not uncommon among the early Romans, according 
to Aldus Gellius.—(Noct. Att. iv. 12 ) 

The African wTiters seem to have used a dialect 


* The unlearned coTumonly spoke kaiharously, .and often the 
whole audience of a tlieatre, and all the ciowd of the Cirrus, burst 
out into barbarous exclamations. 
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tending* more to Italian than any others, whether 
derived from tlie early colonists, or from some pro¬ 
vincial cause of corruption, it is difficult to determine. 
In Apuleius we find, not only particular words, as 
totus^ paironuis^^ &c. in the Italian sense, but 

united adverbs, accumulated epithets, and the florid 
phraseology of Italian poetic prose. 

In the Augustan history several phrases bordering 
upon Italian, and words taken in an Italian sense, 
may be observt'd, as a latus instead of a latere^ anf<' 
fronte for froniem^ haUhfa (now halleita) fur salta- 
tiones^ tottnn for oin^iia^ inthnare^ &:c. &c. 

The word aj/e/fa^ signifying a certain vegetable, is 
represented by St. Jerom as jiurehf Italian, and is 
still in use.—In Ezeeb. iv. 


The same author alludes to the word parmtea^ 
taken in tlio Italian and French sense, tliat is, for 
relations^ kindred^ as used in his time, militari eul- 


ijarvfue sninone. —Apol. adv. Ituffin. ii. 

Mulirrl auce for his wife, is used by St. Augustine 
—(I>e Catoch. rudibus, xxvi.)—as is j if sum {f/iu, 
below, beneath, in Italian)—TTact. viii. in Epist. i. 
»S. flolian. 


In the ccmc'tery of Cyriaca (in the catacombs at 
Ronje) the following words w'ere inscribed in largo 
letters: Locus PertpdJi Montancs sc biho fcce. 

In an apartment of the cemetery of 88. Marcolli- 
niis and Peter, there is on the wall a picture repre¬ 
senting a repast—near one of the five figures is in¬ 
scribed, Jrene da calda^ and near another, Agape 
rnisee mi. Many other instances of the corrup¬ 
tion of the language may be observed in tliesc ceme¬ 
teries, which cannot have been us(^d as places of 
interment after the beginning, or at the latest the 
middle, of tlie fifth century. 

• A bishop of Brescia (St. Gaudentius), of the same 
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era, moiitioiis the word hrodlum for hroth^ a word 
solely Italian.—Serin, Sec.^ ad Neopliyt.* 

St. Oiesarhis, bishop of Arles, employs the word 
fjalationea, haUar(\ for balls, dancing*, &c.t 

111 St. Gregory W'c find the word cahallm used 
for cquHS almost constantly, together with other 
words of rustic origin, n-placing the more polite 
terms of tlie preceding ag(‘S. 

Fabretti (in IMiiratori) lias published a curious 
passage, extracted from tin/ manuscript work of 
(Jrbieius, a Greek author of the fifth century, con¬ 
taining the forms einjiloyed in command by the cen¬ 
turions and tribunes. They are in Latin, thouirh 

« • G 

wTitten in Greek characters, and run as follows :— 
Silentio niandata complete—Non vos turbatis 
—Ordinem s(Tvate—Bandum st'ipiite—Nemo diinit- 
tat bandum ct inimicos seque.'’ 

II ere we discover the construction, and even the 
])hraseology of modern Italian, comjdutt^ seguite —. 

(Baiidiera)— d^on vi lurhatc^ se^ftic^ &c. 

In litanies sung ])ublicly in Koine in the seventh 
century, vve find iledemfor 'niundi^ tu lo adjura; 
tliiis iUunt first resumed its original form and 

then becauK! lo^ as iUoruni^ by the same process, 
loro ; thus also in the eiglith centurywas trans¬ 
formed into /r/’, iibl into ov(\ prope into qjresto^ &c. 
Qui and into quisle,^ questa^ quosto^ &c. and fre- 
cjuently into .s'/o, i<ta^ ^e. 

From this period indeed the alteration of the lan¬ 
guage seems to have proceeded with more rapidity, 
and po])ular jihrascs bordering upon the modern 
dialect apjiear in every deed and instrument, as in 

a. manuscript of Lucca J, torre d’auro fabri- 

---—__ - . _a---- 

* piflb ceiituiT. i- Sixth centurv 

+ All. 753. 
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cata f and in another of 730, “ Uno capitc tenente 
in terra Cliisoni et in aliuiii ca})lto tononto in terra 
Ciulloni; de nno latere corre via pnhlica et de alium 
latere cst tcrrula Pisiniili plus minus modioruin dua, 
staffilo.” 

Again, in a deed of the year 816, we find, “ Avent 
in longo pertigas qiiatordice in transverso, de uno 
capo pedes decc, de alio novo in traverse . . . de 

uno capo duas pedis cirK|ue de alio capo/' 

T alluded above to tile oath wdiicli follows; it is 
wc^ll known, and shows what corruptions Latin had 
undergone beyond the Alps in the ninth century. 

“ Pro Deo aniur, et ])ro Christian poblo, et nostro 
comun salvaniento dist de in avant in quant Dens 
savir et podir me donat, si salvario cist meon fradre 
karlo, et in adiudha, et in eadliiina cosa, si cum orn 
per dreit son fradre salvardist in o, quid il mi altre si 
fazet. Et ah Ludlicr jdaid iiiuiquain prindrai, qui 
meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in dam no sit*'.” 

In Italian this form would run as follows:— 

“ Per amore di dio, o per bene del popolo Chris- 
tiano, e per comune salvezza, da questo di' in availti, 
in quanto Dio mi dara sapere e potere, cosi salvcTo 
questo inio fratello Carlo, e gli sard in aiuto, e in 
qualunque cosa, come uomo per dcritto dee salvare 
il suo fratello in qiiello die un altro farebbe a me ; 
ne con Lottario faro mai accordo olcuno die di inio 
volere toriii in dauno di questo mio fratello Carlo.^' 

Of nearly the same era are the following curious 
letters, which are translations of the pa]ial rescripts 
to the emir of Palermo, on the purchase of certain 
captives, and may be considered both as specimens 
of the vulgar Latin of the age, and as instances of 

* This is the fii*st specimen on record of the Provincial, Pro- 
venzal, or Romaiice language. 
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tlic benevolence and the active charity of the 
popes. 

‘‘Lii Papa dc Roma Marinu servus di omni servi 

di 111 rnaiiiu Dcu to saliita.La tua 

doniinakzionc me hivii la responsio quantus vorrai 
denari per omni kaput do ilia gens . . . . de 

111 plus prestii; ki si farai ak kosa tantu bona, lu 
maniu Dcu ti dat vita longa, omnia plena di bene- 
diksioni, &c. li tres di hi ir^nisi di April oktocento 
oktaiita diii, d^ii iisu di li kristiani.” 

This epistle was written or rather translated from 
one written by Ih)i)e JMarimis in the year 882. The 
subsequent letter is of the same ])ope. 

Abco kapitatu la tua littera signata kuni la 
giiirnata dilli qiiindisi dihi inenso di Aprili okto- 
conlo octauta tn;. Abeo h'ctu in ipsa ki lu Mulai 
ti a datu lu j)ermissu di vindirnii oinno illi sklavi 
ego volo la qiiali kosa mi a dato una konsolazione 
IMania.” 


In 1029 we meet with words and phrases perfectly 
Italian, as, ‘‘ In loco et iinibus iibi dicitur civitato 


vetera . . . proper loco qui dicitur a le grotte.’" 

The first regular inscription in the modern lan¬ 
guage is of the following century, viz. 113.5 ; it was 
cngraAX'd on the front of the cathedral of Perrara, 
and is as follows:— 


II unllc canto trcniptncinqne nato 
Fo qut'sto lcin])io a Zor/i consccrato 
Fo N icolao Sc()lj)t(»re, 

E Ghclmo lb raiictorc *. 


Tlie various forms 


which Latin has assumctl in the diffcicnt 


provinces wlicre it was once the rcigniii" language, might, if com 


pared together, ufFotd some means of (liN«|ovcri _ the common soiiiro 
of corruption. In the Kngaddma, and in Fnuh, tw’o dialects exist 
among the comruon people, ot Latin origii but of very dilfercnt 
sound. The first verso of Genesis, m the Engaddina tongue, runs 
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Therois, however, a considerahlo difference between 
tl?ese lialf-formed rhymes and the liighly-polished 
strains of Petrarca. In the space that intervened 
between the date of tlie inscription of b^errara, and 
tiie birth of that po(‘t, taste began to revive, infor¬ 
mation became more general, and men of learning 
and genius applied themselves to tlio cultivation of 
the viiWar ton<:nc. I^atin, wliicli still continued tlien 
as now the language uf tlie Church, of the scliools, 
and of formal diseiissioii and piibli(^‘orrespondencc, 
furnished both the rules and tlie inaicrials of ame¬ 
lioration ; and to infuse as much of its genius and 
spirit into the now language as the nature of the 
latter would permit, seems to have been the grand 
object of these first masters of modern Italian. 
Among them llrunetto Ijatini, a Florc'ntine, seems 
to have been the pr'Lnci})al; and to liim liis eoim- 
tryinen arc supposed to be indebted for the pro- 
oininenc(‘ which tliey then accpiired, and liave ever 
since enjoyc'd in tlie new dialect, Avhieh from them 
assumed the iiaiiie of Tuscan. Dante, l*etrarea, and 
Doccaceio, conijileted tlie work wiiieli llrunotto and 
liis associates liad comineiiccd ; and under their 
direction the Italian language assumed the graces 
and the enibellislinieiits that raise it above all known 


torru eni iiiia rhiiiubsa zainza iiiorme, c voctla, i* slinu'/av sur la 
fatseba dell alnbs ; e il bpicrt da Dcih b’lDUMi'va sm' la fatbclie do 
las aguas.” In Fiiulan, the same vcise is iciuU-ied thus: “In 
tcl princijM Gio al crea il cul c la tiaiv *, ina la tiaie c iciic vuiiidc 
e fionza fiioarme, o ]>Jir dut lis tciiobiis c joiin su la laoo doll abiss, 
ol S])irt do (lio al lovo su lie agliis.” In tbosc two sponnioiih tboro 
arc two w'ords only wliicli arc not evidently of Latin origin, and 
tlicsc two w^ords are cominqji to most, if not all the dialoc ts derived 
from Latin —mo, Engtiddina; ma, Fimli, Ital.; mois, French ; 
mas^ Spanibb; mns^ rortnguoso ; zainza^ Eiigad.; ienza, Friuli, 
Ital.; sans, Fioncli; sin, Spanish ; sein, Portuguese. 
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languages, and distinguish it alike in prose or verse. 

in composition or conversation. 

lllani (jiiul([ui<l sipt, qnoquo vestigia verlit 
0Coinpoiiit furliin, bLibbcquiturcjue dicor * * * § . 

TiniTL. Eleg. IV. 2. 


In this form of beauty and perfection the new 
languagt^ had recovered so much of tlie jiaitiit idiom, 
that not the same words only, hut. «ven the same 
p]iras(‘s, arc equally a])propriate in both, and hymns 
liave been written wliieh mi 0 y be called indism’mi- 
nateiy either J.iftin or Italiant. Of this description 
arc the two followiim:— 

O 


III iiKiio iintd 111 MiliiU proirlla 
liivoco to, Tiobtia boiiigii.i bLolla ' tS^c X 


The second turns upon the same thought, and 

must bo considered by the rt‘ader merely as a jHX'ti- 

cal lusus, as 1 do not mean to l^ie accountable for its 

theological accuracy §. 

Vivo in .'Hfilwi pena. in mesto orroro 
Qiiaiido to non nnploio, iii to non bporo, 
jMjiim, ct in sincoio 
Te non adoro, ot in divino aidorr. 

El, O vita lu'iita, el anni, et oie ! 

Quaiido eontra me aim.ito, odio bcvcro 
Te Maria aiiio, et in gaudio vero 
Viveie speu) ardciido in vivo amore.^ 


* AVhale’er slie does, vvl'eieVi her stop blie turns, 

An t asv, inohtnisive gr.iee adoiiis 
E.ie,li action and earli iiioveuient. 

T The same attempt has been made in favour of Eoitngncse, 
hut tlic hmgUHges, as may easily he imagined, do not aswiinilatc so 
natuialJy. 

X AVlien the angry ocean raves, 

And tlie tempests v’cx tlie vi.ivesi 
I’hee I invoke—I ask thy#light benign, 

Lriglit star of safety, jiatfoness divine ’ 

§ It was composed by P. Tornielli, a Jesuit of gi'eat hteraiy repu' 
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Non amo tc, Ucgiiia auguRta, qiinndo 
Non vivo ill pace, et in silcntio Fido ; 

Non amo tc, qiianda non vivo aniaiido. 

In tesola o Maria, in te conlido 
In tna materna cura respirando, 

Quasi coliiiuba in buo hoato nido*. 

When the reader has attc^ntively j)eriised these 
obscrvati(ths, he will, I believe, aorec with me when 
I recapitulate and conclude, that Italian owes littlo* 
to barbarians ; that it has borrowed much from 
native sources; and tbit it still bears a sufficient 
resemblance to the ancient lanQua2X‘ to entitle it to 

« • O 

the appellation of Linoua Latina. 

«• 

ITALIAN LTTKRATURE. 

V. But language is only the veliicle of instruction ; 
and the sweetest dialect tliat over graced the lijis of 
mortals, if not ennobhi'd by genius and consecrated by 
wisdom, can neither command attention nor inspire 
interest. Fortunately for Italy, if the goddess of 
Ijibcrty lias twice smilcrl, the sun of Science also 

* Siivc will'll I l»oiv my huj)pl!;mt knee, 

And Hx my tliouijlils, my liopea on tlicc, 

S:ivo Avlirn I oflcr at tliy slirine 
* A lumiacre pure, siiicoro, divme. 

Thrice liidy virgiii, T reuiaiu 
Ill plfiomy sadness, hitter pain, 
liut oh ! the happy Iiours of life, 

When with my own fiail self at strife, 

On thee, hlest Mary, 1 c'ni]>loy 
My tluiughts, and live in love and joy 
When all my Ucarl is hent on Ihec. 

I live in sivcet tranquillity : 

I love tlicc not, save when I ])rove 
The ]>nre delights of heavenly love. 

On thee alone, celestial queen, 

My hopes repose, niy wishes lean ; 

Folded to thy maternal hreast, 

I hreathe assured, eoni])Osed, and Mest, 

A d;;vc within its happy nest. 
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has twice risen on her favoured regions, and the 
liap]:)y periods of Augustus and of Loo liave conti¬ 
nued^ through all succeeding ages to amuse and to 
instruct mankind. If the Greek language can boast 
the first, and Latin the second, epic poem, Italian 
may glory in the third ; and Tasso, in the opinion of 
all candid critics, has an undoubted riglit to sit next 
•in honour and in fiimc to his countryman Yirgil. 
Danie and Ariosto have claitps of a different, per¬ 
haps not an inferior, nature/and in originality and 
grandeur the former, in variety and imagery the 
latter, stands unrivalled. Pctrarca has all the ten¬ 
derness, all the delicacy of Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius, without their foulness and effeminacy; 
he seems to have felt the softness of love without 
any mixture of its sensuality; he has even raised it 
above itself, as I have observed elsewhere, and has 
superadded to that grace and beauty, which have 
ever been deemed its appropriate ornaments, some of 
the cliarins of virtue, and a solemnity almost reli¬ 
gious. jVor lias tlie genius of Italian poesy, as if 
exhausted by the efibrt, expired with these, the first 
and the most illustrious of her offspring. Tlie same 
spirit has continued to inspire a succession of po(‘ts 
in every different branch of that divine art, from 
Boccaccio and Guarini down to Allieri and Metasta- 
sio ; all Phx>ho ditjna locutl^^ all inimitable in their 
different tah'iits, equal perhaps to tlioir celebrated 
jircdccessors in the same career and in tlio saiini 
country, and undoubtedly superior both in number 
and in originality to the bards of the northern 
regions. 

The French, who glory, and*not without reason, 
in their dramatical writers. Have often reproached 


* T*orti -woithy tliCiT iiispii’ing god.— I^hyden. 
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the Italians with the barrenness of their literature 
in this res])ect, and have even ventured to assert, 
that it proceeded from some inherent defect, from 
some want of energy or of pliability in tbe for¬ 
mation of their language. But the language of 
Dante and of Ariosto wants neither of these qua¬ 
lities ; "it has assumed all tin', case and the grace 
of Terence, ill tire comedies of Gherardo di Rossi; 
in the tragedies of Alfieri, it appears in all the 
dignity and the etreii^tli of Sophocles'^; and sim¬ 
plicity, tenderness, and de licacy, are tlie inseparable 

* TU,p tiugcdy oi ,Arislo(J!etno l»y Alonti is doomed a mastorpioce ; 
it IS in tlie rhasU'stst)]o ol tin* Ciicck school. It would have boon 
well for the* poet’s viituo and hoiioui 

■ si SIC 

• • • 1 • 

Oiiinia (li^^ss(‘t. 

Jf h(' had, always ■rtnltiui ihns. 

The unhappy mail in his old ape sunk into folly and witkcdiicss, 
insulted hi.s sovereign^ and hhisphrined his Saviour. To flatter hi,s 
mnv masters, the French, lu' indulges himself in a phihjipio against 
England, whith he eni])h,Ltit allv calls La Sfconda Uoma (the 
Second Rome). We aeee])t the onien, and trust that modem Rome, 
povverlul and free as tlie ancient, will truiiuph over modern (tuuI. 
Its greutnoss is well desciihed by the poet, and is an earnest of itp 
sucecbs, 

Sei tcniuta, sci forte ■ a te iisehiaia 
L’nn montlo e I'altio la solai quadiiga, 

E 111 tne legpi il dojipio poln inip.ira. 

A te d’Atiiea i' d’Asi.i il sol eastijra 
I/erlie, i tion, le juaiite ; e il mar nceve *- 

Dailc tuc proie nna jteipetua huga, 

Capitolo d’Emeiida. 

Yes, thou art tefrihle, proud i^lc’ and strong; - 
hhu thee the solar oih leiiews its ra>s, 

And lights the nations as it rolls along • 

Thv ini_htv inandales eilher I'ole ohevs. 

» • 1 r 

The sun for thee, on Asia's, Afrie’s ])lain, 

Matures oaeh lieib, and plant, and perfumed flower. 

For use or heaiity liiinod ; tlie suhjr'ct main 

Feels thy tsoiitrol, find owns thy sovereign power. 
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attendants of the virgin inuso of Metastasio. It is 
indeed useless to enlarge on the excellency of Italian 
poetry ; its superiority is admitted, and dull must be 
the ear, and unmusical the soul, which do not per¬ 
ceive in the chant of the Hesperian INTiise a glow 
and a harmony peculiar to tlio ago and the country 
which inspired the strains of Virgil and tlie lays of 

IJorace. * , 

Namque hand t’i>i vultus 
Mortal:!?, ricc vox honiim-m bfriat ; O Dca, cortc 
Kt rimihi Boror! *—i. ^ 27 . 


' But the reader, if not Ixdtor versed in Italian 
literature than most of our travcdlcrs, will be sur¬ 
prised to licar that Italy is \as rich‘in history as in 
poetry, and that in the formcT as well as in the 
latter, she may claim a sui)oriority not easily dis^ 
])ut(‘d, over evi‘ry other c()iiiitr^\ J'^very rep^blie 
and almost every town lias its liistorian, and most 
of these liistorians, though their subject may soine- 
timos ap])ear too confined, ])()ssc8s the information 
and the talents recpiisite to naider their works both 
instructive and amusing, d’he greater states can 
boast of authors e<]ual to tlu'ir reputation; while 
numberless wTiters of tlie ilrs«t-rato al)iliti(’S have 
devoted their tiiiie and their powers t» the rtvords 
of their eouutry at large, and have related its vicis¬ 
situdes with all tho spirit of anc ient, ami with ail 
tlie ]>rocision of modeiai times. In thc*sci ciirsciry 
observations, a few instances only can be expectecU 
but the fc!w which I am about to produce are* 
. sufficient to establish the precedency of Italian 
historians. * 

Paoli Sar]>if, in depth, animation, ajitl energy, is 

* O more* tluii: umitiil fiiii ! 

Youj' voice :JTid,^ieii cclestiiil birth betray.—Diiv den, 

■f lu Ins liistory of the. Council of Trent 
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represented by the Abbe Mably (no incompetent 
judgt;) as nnriv.alled, and is proposed as a model of 
excellence in the art of unravelling the intricacies of 
misrepresentation and party s])irit. Cardinal Palla- 
vicini treated tlic same subject as Paolo Sarpi, with 
candour, eloquence, and judgment; and his style and 
manner are supposed to combine, together with 
great felicity, the case and the dignity that became 
the subject and the iustorian. (iiannone possesses 
nearly the same qualities, and adds to them an impar¬ 
tiality of discussion and a depth of research peculiar 
to himself. Guicciardini, with the penetration of 
Tacitus, unites the fullness (Jactra iihertas^ihii milky 
richness) of I'itus Livins, and like him possesses the 
magic power of tr.ansforming the relation into action, 
and the readers into spectators. This historian has 
been, reproached witji the length and the intricacy of 
his 9enteT\ecs ; a detect considerably increased by the 
, number of parentheses with which they are, not 
unfrecjuently, embarrassed. 1'he rc'proach is not 
witliout foundation. But it must be remembered 
that his Boman master is not entirely exempt from 
the siiine defect, and that in neither docs it impede 
the fluency or weaken the interest of the narration. 

The oTcatest'fault of the Florentine historian is the 
® • • 

frequency of liis studied speeches; a fjuilt into which 
he was betrayed by bis admiration of the ancients, 
and by that passionate desire of imitating ..them, 
wliich is its natural consequence. But Ids harangues 
have their advantages, and like those of lavius and 
of Thucydides, not only furnish examples of elo¬ 
quence, but abound in ma*&ims of public policy and 
of sound philosophy. Maehiavelli ranks high as an 
historian, and may he considerid as the rival of 
Tacitus, wliom he imitates, not indeed in the dignity 
and the extent of his subject, not in the veracity of 
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his statements, hut in the concise and pithy style of 
his narration. 

These liietorians were preceded and followed by 

others of talents and celebrity little inferior; such 

were the judicious historian of Naples, Angelo de 

Costanzo; the Cardinal Hemho, Morosini, and Paruta 

of Venice: Adriani and Aminirato of Tuscanv or 

rather of Florence ; Bernardino Corio of IMilan ; and 

in general history, Tarcagnota ^ind Cainpagna, not to 

mention Davila and the Cardinal Bentivoolio. In 

• * ® 

each of these historians, the Italian critics discover 
some pccailiar features, some characteristic touclies 
exclusively their own ; while in all. they observe 
tlie principal excellences of the historic^ art, discri¬ 
mination in portraits, judicious arrangements in facts, 
and in styh*, ])ure and correct language. Tliese 
writers, it is true, flourished foi; the grcjitcr ptu’t at 
a time when Italian literature was in its meridian 
glory, that is, during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and * 
seventeenth centuries ; but its lustre not c(‘aso 
with th(‘in, nor was Italy in tluj eiglitcvnth century 
cither uncnlightcuctl by history or unproductive of 
genius. 

Were I to mention the learned and judicious 
Muratori onlv, and close the list of Italian historians 
with his name, I should not ho called upon for any 
further proof of the su])oriority of the Italians in the 
research, and the combination that constitute the 
excellence of this branch of literature. So extensive 
is the erudition, so copious the information, so jmli- 
cions the selection, and so solid the criticism, that 
reign throughout the whole of this voluminous 
author’s writings, that his works may be considered 
in themselves, as a vast and weIl-disj>oscd library, 
containing all the documents of Italian history and 
antiquities, and the reflections whicl:? they must 
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sug^'st to a mind of groat and extensive obser¬ 
vation. 

But to tlic name of Muratori, I will add another 
ecj^ually illustrious in the annals of literature, and like 
it capable, even single, of fixing the rej)utati<)n of a 
language of less intrinsic merit than Italian; I mean 
Tiraboschi,^ the author of numerous works, but known 
principally for his “ Storia della Lettoratura Ita- 
liana'^*' Tliis work '«^.akos in the whole history of 
Italian literature both dheient and modern, and con¬ 
tains an account of tlic commoncement and progress 
of ca(;li science, of the means by which knowledge 
was promoted, of libraries and literary establish¬ 
ments, of the lives, the works, and the characters of 
great authors ; in short, of persons, revolutions, events, 
and discovuTies, connected with the fate of literature. 
Ithc^ins witli the first dawn of science in Borne, and 
follows its increase, decline, and rtjvival during the 
succeedinof ages : of course it ineludes a considerable 
portion of tlic general history of the country at each 
epoch, and conducts the reader from the first Punic 
war over the immense space of twenty intervening 
centuries down to the eighteenth. Few works have 
been planned upon a scale more extensive, and none 
executed in a' more masterly manner. A strict ad¬ 
herence to veracity; a thorougli acquaintance with 
the subject in all its details; a spirit of candour, 
raised far above the influence of party; a. discern - 
ment in criticism, deep and correct ; and, above all, 
a clear and unbiassed judgment, et fona 

recte scrihcndl^^ pervade every part of this astonish¬ 
ing work, and give it a perfection very unusual in 
literary productions* so comprehensive and so com- 

* Ilist«)ry of Italian Literature, 
f -the fountain of the Muse’s art. —Francis. 
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plicated. The style, according to the opinion of 
Italian critics, is pure; easy, and rapid, free alike 
from, the wit that dazzles and from the pomp that 
encumbers, yet graced witli such ornaments as rise 
spontaneously from the nature of the subject. On 
the whole it may be considered as one of the noblest 


and most interesting works ever published, and far 
superior to any historical or critical performance in 
any other language. The author intended it as a 
vindication of the claims o^ his country to the first 


honours in literature, and has, by establishing those 
chaims, cr<icted to its glory a monument as durable 
as human language, and has appropriated for ever to 
Italy the title of Mother of the Arts and Sciences, 
and Instriictrc'ss of ]\Iaiikind. 


The work of Abate D. G. Andres, “ Dell’ Origine, 
do* Progress!, c dello Stato di ogni Letteratura*," is a 
noble, an extensive, and a vt;ry mastorh'^ perform¬ 
ance. I have already spoken of the “ Itevoluzioni 
d’ltalia,** by the Abate Denina; I need only say that 
to perspicuity find manly simplicity this author adds 
a grefit share of political sagacity, and a sound ])liilO“ 
Sophie spirit. The same (jualities arc ])redominaiit in 
his discourses, So])raleViceiide della Letteraturaf ;’* 
a work which comprises, in small ccynpass, a great 
mass of information, and may be considered as a 
compendious history, and at tlie same time as a very 
inasteady review, of lit(Taturc in general. 

In antiquities the Italians are rich to super¬ 
abundance, and can produce more authors of this 
description not only than any one, but than all tlie 
other nations of Europe together. Among them we 
may rank the illustrious names.of Muratori, JMaffei, 


* On ilio origin, progress, .md state of all litcratuie. 
'h On the vicibbitildes of litcraturt. 
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Mazzoclii, Carli, and Paciaudi, to which many more 
miglit be added were it not universally acknowledged 
that the study of antiquities called forth by so many 
motives and by so many objects, is an indigenous 
plant in Italy, and flourishes there as in its native 
climate*^. 

For the last fifty years political economy has been 
a favourite subject on the Continent, and in it some 
French writers have r: 3 icquired considerable reputa¬ 
tion. In this respect aa; in many others, the French 
may be more bold, more lively, and perhaps more 
entertaining, because more paradoxical; but the man 
who wishes to be guided by experience and not by 
theory, who prefers the safe, the generous principles 
of Cicero and of Plato, to the dangerous theories of 
Itousseau and of Sieyes, will also prefer the Italian 
to the French economuU. Of tlie former the number 
is great, and from them has been extracted and 
printed in sets, as Classics (in which light indeed they 
are considered) a select nuniher of the best, whose 
works form a collection of about fifty volumes octavo. 

In Essays, Treatises, Journals, and Reviews, the 

* “ Ell verity,” exclaims tlie Bartlielcmi, “ on iic peut 

i^u^re se diro antiquaire, quand on n’est pas sorti de France!'’_ 

Letter IV. , 

Tn truth, a man who has never heen out of France can hardly 
call him&clf an antiquary. 

The same ingenious writer observes elscwbere—“ II faut I’avoucr 
cncoie une fois, ce ii'est qu’iei qiie se trouveut des caiiieies in^jmi- 
sablcs d’antiquit^s; ct relativement aux etraiigers, on devrait ccrire 
sur la portc del Popolo cette belle iuscripliou du Dante ;— 

‘ Lasciatc ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.’ ” 

It must again he acknowledged, that it is here only that inex* 
haustiblo mines of antiquities are to be found; and as far as con¬ 
cerns foreigners, there ought to be inscribed over the gate del Popolo, 
that beautiful verse of Dante :—■ 

All hop3 ahandoni ye who enter here.—G ary. 
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Italians first led tlic wav, and still equal every other 
nation. In the Scienucs, they have been considered 
as deficient, but this opinion can be entertained only 
by persons imperfectly acquainted with Italian litera¬ 
ture. To be convinced that it is without foundation, 
we need only enumerate the astronomers, mathema¬ 
ticians, geographers, and natural ])hiloso])hers, who 
have flourished in Italy from the time of Galileo to 
the present period; and among them we shall find a 
sufficient number of justly cqjebrated names to vindi¬ 
cate the reputation of their country, and to justify 
its claim to scientific honours *, 

Here indeed, as iijmii another occasion, I must 
observe that Italian literature has been traduced, 
because its treasures arc unknown ; and that tin; 
language itself has been deemed unfit for research and 
argument, because too often employed as the vehicle 
of amorous ditties and of effeminate melody. This 
prejudice is owdug amongst us in some degree to the 
influence of Frcncli fashions and opinions, which 
commenced at the Restoration, was increased by the 
Revolution, and was strengtlicned and extended in 


* “ Lcs si'icnccs sont ])liis cultivocs a Roinr qu’cii ]c croit eit 
PmiiCf,” sivys the Abhu Biirllielciiii, “■ jc voiis diiai siir cchi, quclque 
jour, tics details qm vous etouiu-ront ”—Ijctter^vxMii. 

Tlie sciences die more culiivatcd at Rome than people in Fraiu.'' 
have any idea of: on that Buh)ect T will some day make you 
aujiuiinted with details wdncli will astonish you. 

“ Soyez ptM'suadeV’ says lie uc;aiTi, “ quo malgre I’avilissement et 
Ic decouragement geiicial, I’ltalic fournit encore hieii dcs geiis de 
lettres digues de eeux qni lcs out <in*c*eedes. Ces geiis-la iraient 
hieii loin s' ils avaient im Colbert Jenr t£*te ” 


Be assured that lu spite ot the geiieial debasement and dibcou- 
Kigcment, Italy still furmshes ahundaiiee ot litciarj tiiqii worthy of 
those w'ho h^ve preeeded them. Tl)is*people would advance very 
fill', if they had a Colbert at their head". 

The lively Abbe, like most ol his countrymen, seems to think 
t?iat nothing can go on well without a PVciichmaii. 
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such a fanner by the example of court sycophants 
and by the writings of courtly authors, that French 
became a constituent part of genteel education, and 
some tincture of its literature was deemed a necessary 
accomplishment. Thence, French criticism acquired 
weight, and the opinions of Boilean, Bonhoiirs, 
Duhos, &c. became axioms in the literary 'world. 
Either from ^j^'alousy or from ignorance, or from a 
mixture of both, tliese critics speak of Italian litera¬ 
ture with contempt, an(][ take every occasion of vilify¬ 
ing its best and noblest autliors. lienee the con¬ 
temptuous appellation of linsel'^^ given by the French 
satirist to the strains (affrra dicta^ golden strains) of 
Tasso; an appellation as inapplicable as it is insolent, 
which must have been dictated by envy, and can bo 
repeated by ignorance only. 

The flippant pt'tulancy of these criticisms might 
2)erhaps recommend them to tho French public, es¬ 
pecially as they flattered the national vanity, by 
deim'ciating tlie glory of a rival or rather a superior 
country ; but it is diflicult to conceive how tliey 
came to be so generally circulated and adopted in 
England; and it is not witliout some degree of 
patriotic indignation, that we see Dryden bend his 
owm stronger judgment, and Pope submit his fliier 
taste, to the dictates of French essayists, and to the 
assertions of Parisian poets. Addison, though in 
other respects an Anti-Clallican, and strongly influ¬ 
enced by those laudah/c prejudices^ to use his own 
expression, trhich natural Ip cleave to the heart of a 
true-horn Briton^ hero condescended to follow the 
crowd, and resigning his own better lights and supe- 
riomdnforlmation, adopted without examination the 

* Lc clinquant de Tasse i\ lout Tor dc Virgilc.—B oilkau^ 
Sat. ix. 

Makt Viipl’s gold to Tabso’s liubcl yield. 
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opinions of the French school. Tlfis tame servile 
spirit of imitation became in a short time general, 
and not only contributed to give the language of our 
enemies that currency of '^vhich they are now so 
proud ; but restrained the flight of British genius, 
and kept it confined in the trammels of French rules 
and of French example. 

How detrimental this imitative spirit has been to 
our national literature will a|j])ear evident, if we 
compare the authors, who weye formed in the Italian 
school, with those who fashioned their productions 
on French models. To say nothing of Chaucer, w’ho 
borrowed both bis manner and his subject from Italy; 
or of Sliakspeare, whose genius like that of Homer 
was fed, as the luminaries of heaven, by sources 
secret and inexhaustible; I need only mention the 
names of Spenser and of Milton, two towering spirjjts, 
who soar far above com])etitihn, and from their 
higlier sjdicrcs look down upon the humbler range 
of Pope and of Dry den. Yet S])enser and Milton 
are disciples of the Tuscan school, and look up with 
grateful acknowledgment to their Aiisonian masters. 
Waller and Cowley pursued the same path though 
at a respectful distance', and certainly not j>assihus 
wquis "^'; e.S])ecially fis in the time of the latter, French 
fashion began to spread its baneful ftifluencc over 
Englisli literature. Then came the gossamer breed 
of courtly poetasters, who forgetting, or perhaps not 
knowing, that 

The sterling bullion of one Bnti^ili line 

Drawn to Froncli wire, 'would thioiigli whole pages shine ; 

derived their pretty thoughts from French madrigals, 
and modelled their little minds^ as Ihey borrowed 
their dress, from French puppefs. I mean not to say 

* With equal pace,—D rydkn. 
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that Italian was utterly neglected during this long 
period, because I am aware that at all times it was 
considered as an accomplishment ornamental to all, 
and indispensably necessary to those who visit Italy. 
But though the language of Italy was known, its 
literature was neglected; so that not its historians 
only were forgotten, but of all the treasures of its 
divine poesy,,little was ever cited or admired except¬ 
ing a few airs from the opera, or some love-sick and 
effeminate sonnets selected from the minor poets. 
French literature was the solo object of the attention 
of our writers, and from it they derived that cold 
correctness which se(;nis to be the prevailing feature 
of most of the authors of the first part of the 
eighteenth century. 

Nor was this frigidity the only or the greatest evil 
tlv^t resulted from the then prevailing partiality for 
French literature. I’he spirit of infidelity had already 
infected some of the leading writers of that volatile 
nation, and continued to spread its j)oison impercep¬ 
tibly, hut effectually, till the latter years of the reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth, when most of the academi¬ 
cians had, through interest, or vanity, ever the pre¬ 
dominant passion in a French bosom, ranged them¬ 
selves under the bannt^rs of Voltaire, and had become 
real or pretended sceptics. Tlje works of the 
subalterns, it is true, were much praised hut little 
read by their partisans; and llelvetius, Frerct, Du 
Maillct, with fifty others of equal learning and equal 
fame, now slumber in dust and silence on the upper 
shelves of public libraries, the common repository of 
deceased authors. But the wit and the ribaldry of 
their chief continued to amuse and to captivate the 
gay, the voluptuous-, and the ignorant ; to dictate 
the toti^ that is, to prescribe opinions and style to the 
higher circles; and by making impiety current in 
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good company, to give it the greatest recommenda¬ 
tion it could possess in the eyes of his countrymen, 
the sanction offashion. 

Such was the state of opinion in France, when two 
persons of very different tastes and characters in 
other resp(‘cts, but equally enslaved* to vanity and 
to pride, visited that country. I mean IJumc and 
Gibbon, who, though Britons in genca-al are little 
inclined to hend their necks teethe yoke of foreign 
tcfichers, meanly condescended to sacrifice the inde¬ 
pendence of their own understanding and the religion 
of their country, to the flatteries and the sophisms of 
Parisian atheists. These two renegadoes joined in 
the views of their foreign associates, undertook to 
propagate atheistic principles among their country¬ 
men, and faithful to the engagement, endeavoured in 
all their works to instil doubt and indifiercncc into 
the minds of their readers, and by secret and almost 
imperceptible arts, gradually to undermine their 
attachment to revealed religion. Hints, sneers, mis- 
re])rcsentation, and exaggeration, concealed under 
affected candour, pervade almost every page of their 
very popular but most j)ernicious histories ; and if 
the mischief of these works, however great, be not 
equal to the wishes of tbeir authors, it is entirely 
owing to the good sense and the spirit of religion so 
natural to the minds of Englishmen. This wise and 
ha])py temper, the source and the security of public 
and private felicity, the nation owes to Providence ; 
the desolating doctrines of incredulity*, Hume and 

* “Fu}cz coux qui sous pietcxtc (rexphquer la nature scMiient 
dans les ctKiirs des homines de d^aolantes doctrines . . . nous 
Boumettent h. leuis decisions tranchantes, et pretciident nous donner, 
pour les vmis principes dea elioses, lea miftlelligihles syutenicB qu’ils 
out b&tis dans leur iinagmation.”— Rousskau, Einile. 

Avoid those who, under the pretence of explai^ug nature, bow 
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Gibbon, and tbeir disciples, borrowed from France 
and its academies. Italian literature is exempt from 
tliis infection : its general tendency is religious ; «all 
its great authors have been distinguished by a steady 
and enlightened piety, and their works naturally tend 
to elevate the mind of the reader and to lix his 
thoughts on the noble destinies of the human race ; 
an unspeakable advantage in a (lov'7iu’ard and per¬ 
verse age, when men formed in vain with looks m ct 
and countenance subfine^ confine their views to the 
earth, and voluntarily place themselves on a level 
with the beasts that perish. 

Gray, who seems to have conceived, while in Italy, 
a partiality for its poetry, soon discovered the trea¬ 
sures which it contains; and first, I believe, attempted 
to cop 3 ^ the manner and to revive the taste that had 
formed of hhujlish rerse^ and had given them 

that boldness and that sublimity which foreigners 
now consider as their characteristic qualities. His 
school inherited his partiality, and the study of 
Italian began to revive gradually, though its progTCSS 
was slow until the publicati<ui of the Life of Lorenzo 
de' Medici; a work which evidently awakened the 
curiosity of the nation, and once more turned their 
eyes to Italy, the parent and nurse of languages, of 
laws, of arts, and of sciences. Since the appearance 
of that publication, many champions have arisen to 
support the united cause of Taste and of Italian, and 
have displayed talents which might have obtained 
success with fewer advantages on their side, but with 
so many, could not fail to triumph. Among these, 
the public is much indebted to Mr. Mjxthias, and to 

desoliitiiig doctrines in the hearts of men . . . sohject us to their 
sweeping decisions, and pretend to give us for the true principles of 
things, the iinintelligihlc systems which they have built up in their 
own imaginations. 
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the author of the “ rursuita of Literature” {jjiuo- 
cunque gaudet nomine^) who have struggled with 
unabatiiig zeal to turn the attention of the public, 
from the frippery and the timel of France, to the 
sterling ore of Italy, and to place the literature of 
that country in the rank due to its merit, that is, 
next to the emanations of Greek and Roman genius. 

YI. It is indeed much to be regrettcwl that a lan¬ 
guage so harmonious in sound.^so copious in words, 
so rich in literature, and at Uio same time so inti¬ 
mately connected with tlie ancient dialect of Europe 
and its modern derivatives, as to serve as a key both 
to one and to the others, should have boon forced 
from its itatural rank, and obliged to yield its place 
to a language far inferior to it in all these respects, 
and ‘‘for many reasons not worth the time usually 
allotted to it in fashionable education. The great 
admirers of French, that is, the French critics them¬ 
selves, do not pretend to found its supposed univer¬ 
sality on its intrinsic superiority. Isfot to speak of 
the rough combinations of letti rs, the indistinct arti • 
dilation of many syllables, the ])eculiar sound of 
some vowels, the suppression, not of letters only but 
of whohi syllables, and the almost insuperable dilii- 
culties which arise from these peculiarities to foreigners 
studying this language ; the perpetuaf recurrence of 
nasal sounds, the most disagreeable that can proceed 
from human organs, predominating as it docs through¬ 
out the whole language, is sufficient alone to deprive 
it of all claim to sweetness and to melody. Some 
authors, I know, and many French critics discover 
in it a natural and logical construction, which as they 
pretend, gives it, when managec^ by a skiliul writer, 
a clearness and a perspicuity wiiich is scarcely to he 

* 'Whose name soe’er it boasis. 
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equalled in Ijatin and Greek, and may be sought for 
in vain in all modern dialects. This claim has been 
boldly advanced on one side and feebly contested on 
the other ; though many of my readers who have 
amused themselves with French authors for many a 
year, may perhaps have never yet observed this 
peculiar excellence, nor discovered tljat the French 
langiuige invariably follows the natural course of our 
id€'as, and the process of grainmatical construction. 

I mean not to disj)ute this real or imaginary ad¬ 
vantage ; especially as the discussion unavoidably 
involves a long metaphysical question relative to the 
natural order of ideas and the best c()rresj>onding 
arrangement of w^ords ; but I must observe that to 
be confined to one mode of construction, however 
excellent, is a defect ; because it deprives poetr/' and 
eloquence of one of the most j)Owerful instruments of 
harmony and of description, I mean Inversion : and 
because it removes the distinction of styles, and brings 
all composition down to tlie same monotonous level. 
"French poets have long complained of the tame uni¬ 
form genius of their Ianguag(*. and French critics have 
been obliged, however reluctantly, to acknowledge 
that it has no poetic style ; and if the reader wishes 
to see how well-founded these complaints are, and 
how just this acknowledgment, he need only consult 
the ingenious translation of Virgil’s Georgies by the 
Abbe de Lille. In tin* preface he wdll hear the critic 
lamenting the difficulties imposed upon liim by tlie 
nature of his language; and in the versification he 
will admire the skill with which iln^ poet endeavours 
(vainly indeed) to transfuse the spirit, the variety, 
the colouring of the original into the dull, lifeless 
imitation. If he hafcj failed, he has failed only com¬ 
paratively; for liis translation is the best in the 
French language, and to all the excellences of which 
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such a translation is susceptible, adds the peculiar 
graces of ease andHe had all the talents 
necessary on his side; taste, judgment, and enthu¬ 
siasm ; but his materials were trail, and his language, 
Phophi no'ndum pafims*^ sunk under the weight of 
Itoman genius. If ()tlicr proofs of the feebleness of 
the French language, and of its inadequacy to the 
purpose's of poetry, were requisite, we m^ed only open 
Boilcau’s translation of Longiir^s, and we shall there 
find innumerable instances of«failiirc, which, as they 
cannot be ascribed to the translator, must originate 
from the innate debility of the language itself. 

Ill coTise([ucnce of this irremediable defect, the 
French have no jioetical translation of Homer nor of 
Tasso; nor had tlicy of Yirgil or of Milton, till the 
Abbe do Lille attem])tcd to introduce them to his 
countrymen in a French dress t. But both the 
Roman and the British poet seem alike to have dis¬ 
dained the trammels of Ciallic rhyme, and turned 
away indignant from the translator, who presumed 
to exhibit their majestic forms masked and distorted 
to the ])uhlic. The exertions of the Ahhe only 
proved to the literary world, that even /na talents 
and ing(*nuity werc^ incapable of communicating to 
the language of his country, eiierg 3 ^ siilhcierit to 
express the divinci sentiments and the sublime iniagery 
of Virgil and of Milton. lu this res]iect Italian is 
more fortimati*, and seems formed to coininand alike 

* JS’ot vetiible to bear the yoke of Apollo, 

■t The author ^\as pri'seiit ni a ]>:utY in Pans, many jears ago, 
^^llcn the Ahhe de Lillo being asked h) an Knglish geritlenian why 
he did not tianblatc the TImickI, answered, in a st)Jc of delicate 
coiiiplirnciit, Monsieury donnez-moi x^lre langue et je com¬ 
mence demean ;{l. lie was indeed ifti enthusiastic admirer of 
English jioetry, 

t Give me your language, Sir, and I will hegii| to-morrow. 
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the region^ of ppetry and of prose. It adapts itaolf 
to all the purposes of argumentation or of ornament, 
and submits with grace and dignity to whatever 
construction the'poet, the orator, or tlic nictaphysi- 
clan, chooses to,impose upon it. 

Mille lialVftt oTiiatus, millc decuntcr label *. 

'J’ljiuL. Klcff. iv. 2. 

In fact, this languagcj has retained a considerable 
portion of tlic boldness and tlui Jiberty of tlie mother 
tongue, and moves along ^A’ith a freedom which her 
tame rival would atteiii])t in vain to imitate. 

I have hinted at tlu; difficulty of tlie French lan¬ 
guage, which is in reality so great as to become a 
serious defect, and a solid ground of objection. This 
difficulty arises, in the first placi?, from the general 
complication of its grammar, the multiplicity of its 
rules, and the frequency of excejitions; and in the 
next place, from the nature of several sounds })ecu- 
liar, I believe, to ii. Such are some vowels, parti¬ 
cularly a and u ; and such also many diphtliojtigs, as 
zVw, oi^ not to mention the I moutU(\ the d mmt^ 
and various syllables of nasal and indistinct utter¬ 
ance, together with tlie different sounds of the same 
s^towcls and diiihtliongs in different combinations. 
I speak not of these sounds as agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable to tlie (jar, hut only as difficult, and so 
muidi so as to render it almost impossible for a 
foreigner ever to pronounce French with ease and 
strict propriety. Here again Italian has the advan¬ 
tage. Its sounds arc all ojien and labial; it flows 
naturally froiti the organs, and requires nothing more 
than time and expansion. Its vowels have invariably 
the same sound, and that sound may be found in 

A tliousand ornaiiionts slic ’wears?, and wearss 
grace and dignity them all. 
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almost every language The nose and tiffe throat, 
those bax/jpipe instruments of French utterance, have 


• Tn the year 16G9, a certain Le Labourcvit und^tftook to piove 
that the J^^i’eiicl) hiiiguagt' was superior to Latin, not in construction 
only, but cvoii in liannony. Tie wuBin jiait ansvt’cred and refuted by 
a canon of Lieye^ of the name of Sliize. Tlie Frenchman writes with 
ease, flippancy, and confidence. His adveisary, a German, manages 
his subject with less slvill, and much more difl’Mljince. Neither of 
the comliatants seems to have been snfflcienlly prepared for the 
contest, if we may judge of their information by the aj’guments 
cmplo}ed, and tht; concessions niadf on both sides. Tims tlie 
Frencliman admits that Latin is an original or mothei tongue, and 
that Fieiuh is derned fioni it , and w’lnJe he ]tasscs over the first 
part of this concession as self-e\ident, he softens the second by 
observing, that such a derivation was no pi oof of inferiority, as 
daughters arc fieipu Titly more beautiful than tlieir niotliers; an 
observation so ncu, and so dubious, that he fears his re.iders may 
call it 111 qiu'stion, and therefore ojipres^es them at once with the 
authority of Horace, O matre ’piilvhra^ iyc. 

In order to ]uove th.it Latin is loss •copious than Frcncli, lie 
asserts, that the Latins had only Hieek to boiiow fiom, W’hile the 
b'reneh have Latin, Gieek, Italian, Sjiaiiish, (ferman,—^nay, even 
Hebrew and 8uia(. He foigets, it seems, that the T^atiiis, besides 
Celtn and Greek, bad also the ancient dialects of Italy, at least six 
in nunihtb’, open hefoie them, from which they might dull at jilca- 
bUre; and that the wais of Rome, first with the fJaithaginians, and 
then with the Dalmatians, S}iiansi, and Kgsptian'', enabled them to 
lay the language of Jill these nations uiidi'r eoiiti’ibiiLion. I'liat th?| 
Homans did not jirofit Iin all these adMintages to the full exlerti 
will ]>e admitted ; but, on the other hand, nobody Vill niaintam that 
Freneli liab derived much advantage from German, Hebrew, Svriac, 
or even fiom (I'reek, exco]>t tlnough the medium of Latin, oi which 
lb the same, of Itali.in or oi Sp.inish. On the contrary, so fai tioin 
wishing to eniieli their l.inguage with new' acquisitions, the French 
seem to have been eiideavonmig to retrench its luxuiiancy. ho- 
ever has ri'ad Montaigne’s Ess-iys will easily jierceive how many 
manly and majestic cxjnessioiis have died away, aad how miitli tlio 
energy and copiousness of this language have been unpaired during 
the last tlircc centuries. ,, 

But the whole of this argument is ffrounded on a supposition, 
that the richest langiuiges are those which have horrowTd most; 
W'hich is proved to he false by the acknowledged copiousness of 
Greek, wdiich, however, is of all languages the iftast indebted to 
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no sliare in its articulation ; no grouped consonants 
stop its progress; no indistinct murmurs choke its 

others. His ohjcrtioiis to Latin poetry are rather singular. lie 
censures the additions of such epithets as paint the ohjeid in its own 
colouring, such as brindled^ when applied to a lion, and such as 
mark the principal temples or countries in which the divinity in 
question seemed most to delight, such as hydian Apollo, Cyprian 
Venus. He is thcixjforc unmercifully severe on the two following 
lines of Horace— 

/ 

O qua; heatam, diva, tcncs Cypnmi et 
Memphiin carcntein Sitiionia nivc*, 

Carm. iii. 26. 

as cnciimhcred with circiimstanrcs introduced merely for the pur¬ 
pose of filling lip tlie verse. This penetrating critic had never, it 
seems, discovered that the ancient poets excelled in jiaiiiting, and 
that to retrench such exquisite ])ictnres in Horace or Virgil (for W’C 
speak only of the Tjatiiis) is as ahsiird as it would lu* to expunge 
the temples, mountains, and streams that thiow such glory and 
freshness ovci Cdande Lorraine’s landscapes. Kh^nie, he finds 
delightful, enchanting, and far prcferahle to nietie. French verse, 
it is true, tires sooner than Latin, and now and then lulls the readei 
to sleep. But this is the natural efhet of its fluency, tlcarness and 
harmony, while Virgil (-o happy is this critic in liis instances) is 
not quite so well understood, noi of comse read witli so mveli case 
and avidity. I’lie eliMons in liatm verse are roukh and mtolerahle ; 
in French, owing to the e murt, all smoothness Tlic following 
eulogiuiii on Ins own language cannot lx‘ perused without a smile 
At the simplicity of the winter. I'he exelaniatioii with wliieh it 
commences is tr "ly coinir—“Notre laiigne est si hellt; quand on 
s.ut s’eii servii ' Elio tient plus de I’c^pnt ct depend moms dcs 
organes du corps quo tonte autre ; il ne taut ni parler de la gorge, 
ni ouvrir bcanconp la honelie, frayqier de la langue contre les dents, 
ni faire des signes ot dcs gestes, eotnme il me scnihlc qiic font la 
plupart des etranger^ quand ils parlent la langne de Icur paysT * 

* O goddess of Cyprus and Meniiihis, that know 

Nor the cofSSness or weight of love-chilling snow.— Francis. 

•f “ Our language is so hcautiful, when the speaker knows how 
to make use of it ! It helongs more to the mind, and depends less 
upon the bodily organs, than any other : it is not necessary cither 
to speak from the tliroat, or to open tlic mouth wide, or to strike 
the tongue agaiifct the teeth, or to make signs and gestures, as it 
appears to me that the greatest part of foreigners do, when they 
speak the language of their country.'' 
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closes : it glides from the lips with facility, and it 
delights the ear with its fulness, its softness, and its 

The French r is not a verj smooth hotter, nor is the n very easily 
pronounced hy any but Frenchmen*. AVith re}»ai-d to the other 
letters, the palate, teeth and lips are relieved from all exertion bv 
the action of the* nose. The French, as xee at least arc apt. to sup¬ 
pose, arc not deficient in gesture. Latin (so says Mons. Le lia- 
houreur) is monotonous, because all itsvoAvcls arc ^ironouneed with 
equal force. French is agreeahly varie^J, hecaiise its vowels are 
frequently half 11 tteied. Here the author forgets (what his eoiiii- 
tryircu are very apt ti* forget, as they have no prosody in their 
language,) tlie diHeionce of quantity in Latin, a differonce winch 
gives use to so much variety and harmony; and in the next place 
he seems to consider indisliucL sounds as pleasing, an opinion, 1 
believe, peculiar to himself, b'rciich, he sa\s, has a gieater variety 
of terminations, and of course more grace, more amenity, than any 
other Idtiguagc. Latin, ItaJian, Spanish, and almost eveiy other, 
have alw'ays the same final letter. Had the author ever read ten 
lines of tlio.ee languages, he could not have made such a lemaik. 
lie coinplams of tlic frequent rccuri'ence oT the letter m in Latin; 
inl<^reuc-h, though retained in spelling, it is in pronunciation changed 
into n. The truth is, that in Freiuh hoth m and n final are con- 
lounded together in the same nasal sound, and lost in a griint ; so 
that tho^trieest car can scarce distinguish hetweeii Jin andy«im. 

Both the disputants find A^iigil obscure, and hoth admit the 
siipciior harmony of French : in neither iioint, I believe, will tJie 
reader agree with them. Mons. Ijaboureur at length aekiiowledges, 
fhal in cojiiousiiess Latin surpasses; hut to eoiu])ciisatc lor this ^ 
humiliating ackiiowledgineiit, he peremptorily roqiyrcs that his an¬ 
tagonist should (onfess, that French woids arc better, and more 
naturall\ arranged, than in Latin. Tins, indeed, is the great boast 
of French grammaricins, who fill whole pages W’lth encommma on 
the admirable aiTiingeinent, the method, the perspicuity of their 
language. If we may believe them, every object is jdaced in the 
seiiteiifo in thevciy order in which it occuis to the mind. Of the 

* Rough and uncouth pronunciation was imputed to the French 
at an early period :—“ Bibiili giittnns haihara fei’itas . . . natniali 
quodain fragore, quasi plaustra per graduswionfuse soriaiitia, rigidas 
voces jactat,” says John the DeacQn. 

The savage baiharity of their dry throats . . . sends forth harsh 
sounds, with a natural rattling, like that of a wagjjon confusedly 
clattering over stepB. 
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harmony. As Its grammar appro^Pfches nearer Latin, 
it is more congenial to onr infant studies, and may 
therefore be acquired with the greater facility. 

force, the beauty, and oftentimeR tbe neceBRity, of inversion in prose 
as ’well as in pcjctry, tlicn* is, 1 believe, no doubt, of couT'He, a lan- 
Ruapfc wbicb, like Freneb, is not Ruscei>tible of it, must be defec¬ 
tive. As foi the natuial onlci ol ideas, it bas long been a matter 
of debate, and many giammat lans liavc maintained, tbat tbe Latin 
( onstrurtion is move coi^fonnable to it tlian tbat of Fiencli, or of 
any modem language. Among these, the Abbt^ Hatteux, in his 
Sclles LfttreSj \\i\B made some euiious ol)<icivations, and applnd 
them to dilfcrcnt passages from Livy and Ciccio. Tlie truth seems 
to be, tbat the construction coinmon to French and most modern 
dialects is tin* gi.iimnatical, wliile tbat of the ancient languages 
soeinw to be the natural eonstruclioii. 

The preference given to the monotony of Freneb verse, and tbe 
regular mediate susjH'nsion to tbe eesura and feet of Latin, is too 
absurd to be noticed *■. 

Monf=. Cbai’peiiLier waotc a dissertation on tbe cxeellcnce of tbe 
French language, and tbe pmprielv of iiitiodneing it in mserip- 
tions This author runs over tbe same ground a.s the preceding, 
and indeed the observation on tbe Latin in is taken Irom Inin, lie 
e.oni])buns of tbe iiu oiivenieiicc arising from tbe full sound given 
in Latin to every vo^Yel, and tbe monotony resulting frolrii it, and 
prefers the variety of indistwet souiuIr that oceui in Freneb, par¬ 
ticularly tbe € muct. He forgets tbe effects of quantity, and M'lll 
never persuade tbe >\nild that indistinctuesR is not a defect, and the 
contrary' a beauty. He inveighs also against inverbion. Of tbe 
learning of tbesW panegyrists of b'li'nch literature, wc inav judge by 
a letter of IVrrault, tbeir duel, who requests bis fiiend to point 
out to him the hest ode in Pindai, and tbe best in Horace, not 
being hiuisclf able to discover tbat secret ’ 

Voltaire appreciates Ins own laiiguago with more impartiality'^ than 
tliesc sciibblers; 

Notre languc un pen s^t;bc, et sans inversions, 

Peut-cllc subjuguer les autres nations ? 

* This Lc Labouicuj; composed an epic poem, called Chnrlc- 
mngne^ and quotes seveml passages fioiii it in opposition to Viigil 
and T asso. 

•h h^'rom a jyoik entitled, “ Varidlds s^rieupcs et amusantes ” 
(Varictie®, serious and entertaining). Two vols. 8vo. 1G83. 
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In speaking of Frencli literature I wisli to Le im¬ 
partial ; and most willingly acknowledge that our 
rivals are a sprightly and ingimioiis nation ; that they 
have long cultivated the arts and sciences, and culti¬ 
vated them with success ; that their literature is an 
inexliaustihle source of amusement and instruction; 
and that several of their writers rank amonij the 
great teachers and tlic benefactors of mankind. But 
after this acknowledgment, I must remind thcmtlu:.t 
th(^ Italians were tlieir masters in every art and 
science, and that whatever claims tliey may liave to 
literary merit and reputation, they owe them entirely 
to their first instructors. Here indeed Voltaire liini- 


self, however jealous 011 other occasions of the prero¬ 
gatives of liis own language, confess(^s the obligation, 
and candidly declares that France is indebted to Italy 


for her arts, her sciences, 


and t'ven for her civiliza 


tion. In truth, the latter country had basked in the 


sunshine of science at least two centuries, ere one 


solitary ray'had beamed upon the former; and she 
bad produced poets, historians, and pliilosopbcrs, 
wdiose fame einulatt's tlie glory of tlie ancients, ere 
the language of France was committed to paper, or 
<lecmed fit for any purpose higher tlian the diaries of 


Nous avoiis l.'i clartc, la ]iistcss<i ; 

IVIaib ejiiiU’toiib iu>u8 1* Italic et la Grcio ? 

Kst-ce assi'z, cu cfl’ct, d’uuc liourciiBC clarte, 

Kt iu.‘ perilous-nous pas pur I’uuiforiiutc ? 

VotfTAiiiE, Kpitre ;i IToraco. 

Shall oar dry language, lioju invrr.sioub tree, 

Bond every foreign nation to its yoke? 
ricasirtg, and clear, and accurate our tongue; 

But rail we rival Italv or Greece? 

m 

And is a Uappy clearness all-siitficiciit ? 

Does not our uniformity olfeifd ? 

La TTarpe, in liis answer, is not quite so modest as liis mastci, 
lie calls Frencli the language of the Gods I ♦ 
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a Joinville, or the songs of the Troubadours. To 
enter into a regular comparison of the principal 
authors in these languages, and to weigh their respec¬ 
tive merits in the scale of criticism, would be an 
occupation equally amusing and instructive ; but at 
tlxe same time it would require more leisure than the 
traveller can command, and a work far more com¬ 
prehensive than the present, intendtnl merely to throw 
out hints which the^readcr may verify and improve 
at discretion, as the Eubject may hereafter invite. 
1 must thert'fore confine myself to a very few nmiarks, 
derived principally from Frencli critics, and conse¬ 
quently of considerable weight, because extorted, it 
must seem, by the force of truth from national vanity. 
Tlie authority of Voltaire may not perhaps he looked 
upon as decisive, because, however solid his judg¬ 
ment, and however ^fine bis taste, lie too often sjicri- 
iiced the dictates of both to the passion or tlie whim 
of the moment, and too frequently gave to interest, 
to rancour, and to party, what he owed to truth, to 
letters, and to mankind. But it must he rememhered 
that these defects, while they lower Jiis authority as 
a critic, also obscure his reputation as an historian, 
and deprive French literature of the false lustre 
which it has Required from his renown. And indeed, 
if impartiality be essential to history, Voltaire must 
forfeit the appellation of historian, as his “ llistoire 
Cilenerale” is one continued satire upon religion, in¬ 
tended by its deceitful author not to inform the un¬ 
derstanding, but to pcirvert the faith of the reader. 
Hence the Abbe JMably, in his ingenious reflections 
on history, censures the above-mentioned work with 
some severity, writlkout condescending to enter into 
the details of criticism. 

The same author speaks of the other historians of 
his language*with contempt, and from the general 
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sentence excepts the Abbe Vertot and Flcury only; 
exceptions which prove at the same time the critic’s 
judgment and impartiality; for few writers equal 
tiie former in rapidity, selection, and interest, and 
none surpass the latter in erudition, good sense, and 
simplicity. The same Abbe prefers the “ History 
of the Council of Trent,” by the well-known Father 
Paolo Sarpi, to all the histories compiljjd in his own 
langujige, and represents it as a model of narration, 
argument, and observation. .AV'e may subscribe to 
the opinion of this judicious critic, so well versed in 
the literature of his own country, without the least 
hesitation, and extend to Italian history in general 
the superiority whicli he allows to one only, and one 
who is not the first of Italian historians, either in 
oloqlienee or in impartiality. 

In one species of history, indeed, the Italians 
justly claim the honour both of invention and of 
pre-eminence, and this honour, not Franco only but 
England must, I believe, concede without contest. 
I allude to critical biography, a branch of history 
in the highest decree instructive and entertainin^^ 
employed in Italy at a very early period, and carried 
to the higlu'st perfection by the late learned Tira- 
boschi^ in French few productions^ of the kind 
exist: ])crhaps the panegyrical discourses pronounced 
in tlic French Academy border nearest upon it; but 
these compositions, tbougli rcconimcndod by the 
names of Foiitenelle, Massillon, Fleehicr, Alarmoutcl, 
and so many otlier illustrious academicians, are too 
glittering, too artificial and refined, as well as too 
trivial and transient in their very nature, to excite 
much interest, or to fix the att4;ntion of the critic. 
In our own language, JolinSons ‘‘ Lives of the 
Poets” present a fair object of comparison, as far as 
the plan extends, and perhaps in point of execution 
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may be considered by many of my readers as mas¬ 
terpieces of style, of judgment, and even of eloquence, 
equal, if not superior, to tlie Italian. But as the 
narrow sphere of the English biographer sinks into 
insignific.'ince when compared to the vast orbit of the 
Italian historian, so their works bear no proportion, 
and cannot, of course, be considtTed as objects of 
comparison. '’With regard to the execution, John¬ 
son, without doubt,surf)rises and almost awes the 
reader - by the weight of his arguments, Ijy the 
strengtli of his expression, and by tlic uniform ma¬ 
jesty of his language; but I know not whether the 
ease, the grace, and tlic insinuating familiarity of 
Tiraboschi may not charm us moro^, and keep up our 
attention and our dclioht much longer. 

In one branch of literature France may have the 
advantage over most modern languages—I mean in 
theological composition : and this advantage she 
owes to her peculiar circumstances—I might say 
with more propriety, to her misfortunes. The Cal- 
vinistlc opinions prevalent in Geneva had been pro- 
pagat(^d at an early period of the Iteforination in the 
southern provinces of France, and in a short space 
of time made such a progress, that their i)artisans 
conceived themselves numerous enough to cope with 
the Established Churcli, and perhaps powerful 
enough to overturn it. They first manifested tlieir 
zeal by insults and threats, then proceeded to deeds 
of blood and violence, and at length involved their 
country in all the horrors of civil war, anarchy, and 
revolution. In the interim, the pen was employed 
as well as the sword, and while the latter called 
forth all the exertionrs of the body, the former brought 
into action all the energies of the mind. 

. During more than a century, war and controversy 
raged with e^ual fury, and whatever the opinion of 
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the reader may bo upon the subject in debate, he 
will probably aoree with me, that Calvinism, de¬ 
feated alike in tlie field of battle and in the nobler 
contest of argument, was compelled to resign the 
double palm of victory to the genius of her adver¬ 
sary. In the course* of the debate, and particularly 
towards its close, great talents appeared, and much 
ingenuity and learning were displayed on both sides ; 
till the respective parties seem to have united all 
their powers in the ])ersons oS‘ two cliampions, Claude 
and Bossuet. Though nature liad been liberal in 
intellectual endowments to both the disputants, and 
though all the means of art had been employed to 
improve the gifts of nature, yet the contest was by 
no means equal between them ; and after having 
been worsted in every onset, the elder at length sunk 
under the superiority of the prelate. But, if the 
victim can derive any credit from the hand that fells 
it, Cdaude and Calvinism may boast that the illus¬ 
trious Bossuet was alone capable, and alone worthy, 
to give the fatal blow that put an end at once to the 
glory, and almost to the existence of the party in 
France. 

Bossuet was indeed a great man, and one of those 
extraordinary minds which at distant,intervals seem 
as if deputed from a superior region to enlighten and 
to astonish mankind. With all the originality of 
genius, he was free from its eccentricity and intem¬ 
perance. Sublime without obscurity, bold yet accu¬ 
rate, splendid and yet simple at the same time, he 
awes, elevates, and delights his readers, overpowers 
all resistance, and leads them willing captives to 
join and to share his triumph.The defects of his 
style arise from the imperfection of his dialect; and 
perhaps he could not have given a stronger proof of 
the energies of his mind than in cSmpelling the 
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French language itself to become the vehicle of sub¬ 
limity. Ills works, therefore, are superior to all 
other controversial writings in his own, or in any 
other language. 

In Italian there are, I believe, none of that descrip¬ 
tion : there was no difference of opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, and of course no controversy: a deficiency in 
their literature abundantly compensated by the ab¬ 
sence of penal laws and of insolence on one side ; and 
on tlie other, of animosity and of degradation. 

We have just reason to lament that a language so 
inferior in every respect as French, should have been 
allowed to acquire sucli an ascendancy as to be 
deemed even in England a necessary accomplish¬ 
ment, and made in some degree an integral part of 
youthful educ*ation. If a common modiuin of com¬ 
munication between nations be necessary, as it un¬ 
doubtedly is, it would have been prudent to have 
retained the language most generally known in civi¬ 
lised nations, which is Latin; esj)ecially as this lan¬ 
guage is the mother of all thepolished dialects nowused 
in Euro])e, has the advantage of being the clearest, 
the most regular, and the easiest; and moreover was 
actually in possession, at the very time when it 
pleased various courts to adoj)t. with the dress and 
other fopperies of France, its language also. Reason 
might reclaim against the absurdity of preferring a 
semi-barbarous jargon, to a most ancient, a most 
beautiful, and a most perfect language; but the voice 
of reason is seldom heard, and vet more seldom lis- 
tened to at courts, where fashion—that is, the whim 
of the monarch or of the favourite—is alone consulted 
and followed, even in all its deformities and all its 
extravagances. 

•But that which escaped the observation of the 
courtier ought to have attracted the attention of the 
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minister, who might have discovered by reflection 
or by experience the advantages which a negotiator 
derives from the perfect knowledge of the language 
which he employs, and the extreme impolicy of con¬ 
ceding these advantages to our enemies. In order 
to form a just idea of the importance of tliis con¬ 
cessit, we need only observe the superiority which 
a Frenchman assumes in capitals whese his language 
is supposed to be that of good company, such as 
Vienna, and particularly J^i^tersburg; and contrast 
with that superiority his humble aj)pearancc in Lon¬ 
don or ii^Kome, where be cannot pretend to such a 
distinction. In the former cities he feels himself at 
home, and considers himself as the first in rank, 
because the first in language; in the latter, the con¬ 
sciousness of l)cinn: a foreifinor checks bis natural 

O n ^ 

confidence, and imposes upon^bim, however reluc¬ 
tant, the reserved demeanour inseparable from that 
character. 

Now, in all diplomatic meetings French is the 
language of discussion, and coiisefjucntly the French 
negotiator displays his faculties with the same ease 
and with the same certainty of applause as in his 
own saloon, surrounded with a circle of friends at 
Paris. The English envoy, on the pontrary, finds 
liis natural reserve increased and all his powers para¬ 
lysed by a sensation of inferiority in the use of the 
weapons wliicb be is obliged to employ, and by a 
conviction that the eloquence of bis adversary must 
triumph over his plain, unadorned, and probably 
ill-delivered statements. To this disadvantage we 
may perbajrs attribute the observation so often re¬ 
peated, that France recovers in* the cabinet all she 
loses in the field; an observation which, if it does 
* not wound our pride, ought at least to a>yakeii^ur 
caution. * 
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But this diplomatic evil is not the only, nor the 
greatest, mischief that results from this absurd pre¬ 
ference : it moreover enables our enemies to dissemi¬ 
nate tlieir political principles, to carry on intrigues, 
to multiply the means of seduction, and to insure, 
by the agency of numberless scribblers, painj)hletcers, 
poetasters, &c., tlie success of their dark and#leep- 
laid projects.« They are already endowed with too 
many means of inisoJiiof, and possess all the skill 
and activity requisite toigivc them effect. 

p 

tot se-'O vortit in ora, ^ 

Tam sa3V£E facies, tot pullulat atra colubris 

ViHG. /Eli. \ii. 329. 

i 

Why should we voluntarily increase tlndr powers of 
attack, and by propagating their language, open a 
wider field of action to their baneful influence ? Such 
conduct surely bordc'rs upon infatuation. 

In the next place, the propagation of the French 
language has produced no better effects in literature 
than in jiolicy. If France has furnished the rejmblic 
of letters with some finished models of theatrical 
excellence, some exquisite specimens of ecclesiastical 
oratory, and an immense collection of memoirs, the 
only branches in which she confessedly excels; she 
lias, on the oflicr hand, inundated Europe wutli fri¬ 
volous compositions, erotic songs, and love-sick 
novels, by which she has warped the public taste 
from the classical rectitude of the ])receding centu¬ 
ries ; and inverting the natural process of the mind, 
turned it from hold and manly contemplations to 
languid and enervating trifles. Nay, she has done 
more. For the last sixty years the genius of France, 

So frightful arc the forms the monster t;ikeB, 

So Scree Uic hissings of her speckled buakes. —Drydfn. 
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like one of those Furies * sometimes let loose to 
scourge mankind, and to ripen corrupted genera¬ 
tions for destruction, has employed all its talents 
and all its attractions to confound the distinction of 
right and wrong, of truth and falsehood ; to infect the 
heart with every vice, and to cloud the understand¬ 
ing With ('very error; to stop for ever the two great 
sources of human dignity and felicHy—truth and 
virtue ; and to blot out of tfte mind of man, the 
very sun and soul of the intldlectual world, even the 
l>iviiiity himself. Such is the unvarying tendency 
of almost all the works which have issued from the 


French press, and hcen circulated in all the coun¬ 
tries of Europe during the period above mentioned, 
from the voluminous and cumbersome J^jncydopedie 
down to tbe declamations of Volney, or the Talcs of 
Marmontel, en petit formal (In duoJeenmo), for the 
accommodation of tiMvellers. The truth is, that the 


appellation of French literature at present seems con¬ 
fined to the w(^rks of Voltaire and of his disciples ; 
that is, to the infidel faction, ('xcluding the iiohler 
spccinuTis of Fnjiich genius, the productiems of the 
age of Louis XIV., and of the j)eriod immediately 
following that monarcirs demise; and if wc wish to 
know the efiects which this literatuce produces on 
the human iiiiiid, we need only cast our eyes upon 
those who are most given to it, and the countries 
wluTC it flourishes most. AVc shall find that im¬ 


piety and immorality keep puce with it in private 
and public life, and that domestic and national dis¬ 
order and misery are its constant and inseparable 
companions. France, where the pestilence began, * 


* Cm tnstTii bell a 

Ir.'rque insidtceguc ct nojtna ci’iimiia coidi. ^ 

ViH^. vij. 32C. 

One who delights in wars and human woes.—DiiYDiiN. 
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first felt its consequences, and still bleeds under 

The Prussian court, actually ( 
smarts under the punishment 
upon the monarchy by the French principles of the 
atheistic Frederic. The Russian capital, now the 
theatre of every dark intrigue, treacherous plot, and 
foul indulgence, may ere long have reason to curse 
the impolicy of Catherine, who, by encouraging the 
language and the opinions of France, sowed the 
seeds of deatli and of dissolution in the bosom of her 
empire, ♦ 

Vipcream inspirans animam —VntG. iEn. vii. 351. 

The late unhappy sovereign fell a .victim to their 
increasing influence ; and it is difficult to say whe¬ 
ther the same passions, working on tlie same prin¬ 
ciples, may not at some future period produce a 
similar catastrophe. Such are the consoqiKuiccs of 
partiality to French literature, and such the last 
great curse which that nation, at all jicTiods of its 
history the ])aiie and the torment •of tlie human 
species, has in these latter times brought upon the 
civilised world. Now let me ask once more, in the 
nam(' of truth and of virtue, of interest and of patriot¬ 
ism, by what fatality Europe is doomed to encourage 
a language, the instrument of so much mischief, and 
to propagafe a literature, the vehicle of poison and 
of desolation'^ ^Vhat can induce her, by supplying 
me<aiis of communication, and facilitating the pro¬ 
gress of armies already too rapid and too successful, 
to furnish weapons of assault to a giant power, that 
massacres her tribes, and ravages her fairest pro¬ 
vinces : and thus to prepare the way for her own 
final subjection? Surely such impolitic conduct 

* The fiery serpent skims .... 

Ills baleful breath iospiring, as he glides.—D ryden. 
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must be the last degree of blindness, the utmost point 
of public infatuation*. 

But, it may be asked, where is the remedy ? The 
remedy is at hand. Wo have our choice of two lan¬ 
guages, either of wliich may be adopted as a general 
medium .of communication, not only >Yithout iiicon- 

* IMy reader, if partial to French^ uuist excuse me, if ui oppo¬ 
sition to liis taste, and to the tiinniou of^all the French ucadeniies, 
and their numerous deijondants and flatterers, I liave given to that 
language the a])p('llali<)n of baiharoii!?. If we take this epithet in 
the Roman, tliat is, in its projua* sense, we may surely apply it with 
strict propriety to a language winch, iii its construction rind jiro- 
nuiicjation, has deviated inoie than aiiv utln'r fiom tlie excellences 
and the hannon) of ilje jiarcnt tongue. To prove tlieao two points, 
we need but ojicii any Ficnch hook, particulaily if a translation, 
and one page only will lie suflicienl to sliow', as 1 have already 
observed, its oppfisition to the ireer and manlier arrangement of 
Falin; and as for the Hoeoml, he who has heaid tlie natives of dif¬ 
ferent countries rc.id Latin, A\ill acknowkalge Unit the French tends 
more diicetly and more eflectuall\ tlian any Fnropean ])ronuiici!i- 
tion, to untune the sweetness and to debase the ai know lodged 
majesty of the Roman dialect. Nor is this <»piuion either new oi 
peculiar , if it were, It might be alLribiUed to that dislike to French 
utterance mheiciii in the natives ol this countrv ; hut it is common 
to fjieinnins, l’oilugu(‘se,S]uiiniids, and lulians ; and us theselatlei 
may he consnleicd the lu st judges, heiausc they have the most deli¬ 
cate ear, I shall quote the Abhalo Deniria, who, in one of hifc aca- 
denncal discourses, expiessly asserts, that of all European l(m~ 
ffuat/es^ French is, in construction and m accent^ the most 
contrary to the phrascoloyy and the harmony of Latin, 

Bui 1 wish not only to rqtjilv the term harharo'us to the lan¬ 
guage, hut to extend it still farther, to many ol its authors, wlio 
surpassed the harliaiians in barharism, and formed a ]H'oj<rt which 
W’ould have shocked the (loth.s and Vanil.ils ihemselves. This anti- 
classical project was no othei than the total siqipression of the 
ancient languages, hy excluding them from the reguhir course of 
youthful studies, and siihstitiiting in their place lei tures On French 
]itcr.aiurc, mathematies, chemistiy, ^cc., The disposition of the 
present gayerninent in France is expi'hssed, and its motives ar6 
pointed out witli satiiicai delicacy, in the dedication of a w’ork JiMst 
published, entitled, “ Ilcreulanensia,” by Sir AViy^iani Drummioml 
and R. Walpole, Fsq. 
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venience, but even with advantage—Latin and 
Italian. Latin is the parent of all the refined 
languages in Europe; the interpreter of the groat 
principles of law and of justice, or, in other words, 
of jurisprudence in all its forms, and with all its 
applications ; ^it is the depository of wisdom and of 
science, which every age, from the fall of Carthage 
dowm to the present pqj*iod, has continued to enrich 
with its productions,i its inventions, its experience : 
it still continues the tnocossary and indispensable 
accomplishment of the gentleman and of tlie scholar, 
and is the sole introduction to all the honourable 
and liberal professions. It still remains the most 
widely spread of all languages, and its grammar is 
justly regarded for its clearness, its facility, and its 
consistency, as the general grammar. Why then 
should v\e not adopt, as an iiniversal medium of 
intercourse, this language universally understood ; 
and why not restore to it the privilege which it had 
ever enjoyed, till the fatal eoncpiests of Louis XIY. 
spread the language and the vices of Franco over 
half the subjugated Continent ? 

I need not enlarge upon the advantages tliat would 
result from the ado])tion of Latin, or show liow 
much it woul^d disencumber and facilitate tbo pro¬ 
gress of education: this miicli, liowever, I will 
observe, that the energy and the inagnanimity of 
the Itoman authors in this supposition maftlc common, 
might kindle once more the flame of liberty in 
Europe, and again ma 7 i the rising generation, now 
dissolved in luxury and in effeminacy. 

But, if in spite of taste and of roason, this noble 
language must be *confined to oiiT closets, and a 
modern dialect must be preferred to it, Italian, with- 
doubt, is the most eligible, because it possesses 
■ <lie most advantages and is free from every objection. 
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Of its ad vantages, J have already spoken ; of its 
exemption from evils to which French is liable, I 
need to say but a few words. It can IiaVC'no 
political inconvenience ; it is not tlic lanona<ie of a 
rival nation. Italy pretends not to iifiiveisat domi¬ 
nion, eitlier by sea or by land ; it administers to the 
pleasures witliout alarming tlio fears of other nations. 
Its language is that of ])oetry and of music; it is 
s]>read over all the wide extondefl coasts, and tln-ongii 
all the iimnmerablo islands •of the Aloditerraneaii, 
and Isas, at h'ast, a classic uni vaTsality to recommend 
it to the traveller who wisiies to visit the regions 
ennobh'd by the gi nius and by tlio virtues of anti- 
Kp.iity. Tlie general tc'iior of Italian is pure and 
holv. ^'onc of its oreat autlsors were infected witli 
impi(‘ty, and not one of its cedebrated wtsrks is tinc¬ 
tured, even in the slightest degreoi, with that poisonous 
ingredient. 1 have aln^ady mentioned the ease witli 
which it may be acquired : all its sounds may be 
found in every Janguagt^ ; and if jt be di Hi cult, 
perliajis im]> 4 >ssibl(‘, for foreigners to aequin; all the 
gjace*- of its modulation, they may with V(‘ry little 
labour make themselves masters of its essential parts, 
so as to express tln'inselves with facility and wdtli 
perspicuity. • 

Ihit it ina}' perhajis he objected, that a change of 
diplomatic langn.ige miglit at [ireseiit he diHicult, if 
not impossible. The difficulty is not so great as 
may be imagined '*. What has beiai done may b.' 


* 'riiis revolution niiplit liavo beta oirectcd m VjtMirni in the 
\r:ir 17!M, llirit is, f-liortly tifloi the conirruMicojiiciit ot the levuki- 
tion.Tiy wir, if the coyirt li:wl supportjil the Antik Jallieiiii spirit ot 
the [renti'} and the people, who prtaty gcjifoiliy cunie to n icsolution 
to diMMiss id I French tcacheis, and t<» forbid in theif liinnJies the 
use of that lanmiage upon any occasion : a similar dispositioi^waw 
manifested m the ycai IfcJkO, in Peteisbuvg, if? a much hij^her 
t|uailLr, as4 tlie Kmperor is said to Jiave pnhliily decKued, Uiat he 
VOL in. * 
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done again. Let any one of tlie greater couits 
declare its intention of conmumicatinir with foreign 
ministers only in its own language, or in J^atin or 
Italian, and a revolution in this respect wull he 
brought about without delay or op])osition. That 
this change is desirable, and that it would bring 
with it many political, literary, and -even mt)ral 
advantages, can scarcely be disputed ; and that it 
may take place at some fntnio ])eriod is hy no 
means iinprobable*^. 

Italian was in the sixteenth and scventiMuith cen¬ 
turies, what Fnuich has been in the eighteenth; with 
this diHi'rence, that the former language owt^d t<) its 
own intrinsic merits that extension which the latter 
acquired by tlu^ preponderance of Lreneb power. 
When that power dt^clines, and it is too gigantic and 
too oppressive to dast, the langn:igo will decline 
with it, ami again return to its natural limits; hut 
what language will succeed it, it is not easy'to con¬ 
jecture. Itali^i has its intrinsic excellence and its 
superior lit(‘ratiire to recoimiitud it; but English, 
with similar though inferior claims, is supported hy 
fashion, a very ])owcrful ally, by influence commen¬ 
surate with the known world, and by renown that 
spreads from pole to pole. It is ah*eady the language 
of commerce, as French is that of di])loniacy ; and 
while the one is confined to courts and capitals, the 
other spreads over continents and islafids, and is the 

never expeet('(i lo be aildretsed in any ljingMa(;;c but Knglisb and 
Kiisbiari : but in neither case was this patriotic rt solution supportt'd ; 
the burghers of Vienna resumed tlicir Freiuli giamnian*), and the 
Kiupcror Alexander submitted to French influence. 

* How much the rcjccii 9 n of their language annoys and mortifies 
rcncli cabinet appears from the angi’y expressions of Bonnparte, 
PoiBfilaining that, in the late negotiations (of 180G) the Knglisli 
jmiiiistry wished*to lengthen and perjdox the disciissions hy the 
introduction of Latin forms. &c. 
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dialect of the busy and the active in every quarter of 
the ^doho. With such a weight on its side, it is 
]) 0 ssiL>le, even ]irohahle, that tlio scale will prepon¬ 
derate in favour of English ; a preponderance which 
may flatter our vanity, hut cannot promote our 
interest, as it will increase an influence already 
exorbitant, and expose us more and more to the 
jealousies and the suspicions of Euro}>c. * 

Aft(T all, it is very d fficult to determine whctlnr 
any liiunan eil'orts can inf1in‘nct‘ the fate of languages, 
or abridge or prolong their destined duration. W’^e 
move along in a vast funeral j)r()cession, which 
conveys individuals, kingdoms, and empires, with 
their ])assions, tlu'ir moiiuinents, their languages, to 
the tuinl). The (1 reeks and Romans precede us in 
the ])aths of oblivion ; a faint murmur of their 
laifgnag('s reaclus our ears, to s^ihside ere long in 
utter bilcnee. Shall our h'ss pcTh et dialects be more 
fortunate*, and can typographic art impart to them an 
immortality that fate refused to the h^ity of (frccce 
and to the majesty of Rome? 1 know not; hut I 
can scarce expect such a distinction. One consolation 
however oireis itself amid this gciural wreck of man, 
of his works, and of his inventions; it is that new 
political associations ai-ise from tlie (tissulution of 
kingdoms and empin's, and call h.rtli vvitli increased 
vigour and interest the energies and the viilnes of 
the human Iscjn’t: that new eomhinations of sound 
spring from the decay of fading languages, affording 
fresh expressions to the nndeistanding, and opining 
other fields to the imagination ; and that thus all the 
shifting scenery and the ceaseless vicissitudes of the 
external world tend only to dekv^elop the powers of 
the mind, and finally to promote the gradual p^ 
fiction of the iiitiRectual system. • 
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RELIGION. 

VII, The traveller who wislies to form a just 
idea of tlie relioion of Italy, or indeed of any other 
European territory, would do well to consider that 
in all Christian countries the same (lOspel is pro¬ 
fessed, and 'of eonrse tlie same principal articles of 
belief are admitted, the same moral duties are 
prescribed, and (*nforl:ed by the same sanction of 
eternal rewards and punishments; or, in other words, 
that J<\aith, Hope, and Charity, form the spirit and 
the essence of (hiristianity, in whatever manner it 
}nay be taught, or when‘soever established. When 
we inrpiire, tlierefon^, eonccTuing the religion of a 
country, we mean to ask whether tluvse Christian 
virtues influence its inhabit.ints niorc or* less tliaii 
they do those of other (Jhristian countries, and 
according as this influence is perceptible in 
and private l^j^*, we form a favourable or unfavour¬ 
able opinion. The exterior of niligion, that is, the 
forms and the ceremonies of worshiji, with the admi¬ 
nistration and police of (ecclesiastical government, the 
Protestant travelh^r will, if he bi^ consistent, abandon 
to the taste," tlu! feelings, and the judgment of the 
public; certain that no form or ritual contrary to 
these grand aginits in Iniinan affairs, by whatever 
authority it may ho su])ported, will long prevail in 
any country. If we examine the religion of Italy 
npon these principles, we shall find much to jmiiso, 
and sonietliiiig perhajis to admire. 

In attendance on public worship, the Italians are 
universally rogulari'Pind tlioiigh such constant attend- 
may not be considered as a c(>Ttaiii evidence of 
a sincere fajjbh, yet every reader of reflectiori will 
admit, that it is incompatible with either infidelity 
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or indifference. Tlie^e latter vices are indeed very 
rare in tliis country, and entirely confined to a few 
Uidividuals of the higher class, and to some officers 
in the army, Avlio, resigning tludr religion with tlieir 
patriotism, lia\o meanly eoiulescended to adopt tlie 
fasliions and tlio o])inions of I’evolutionary France. 
Interest, the only motivt; that can induce men to act 
in o]>])osition to tlieir conviction and feelings, reaches 
only a few osti nsihle cliaraetei’s,^aiul, (*xcepting under 
ceitain jaTsecuting goverimi* 3 iits, cannot extend to 
the multitude. 

Nor is the devotion of the Italian confined to 
public servlet'. The chniclus are almost always 
open ; persons of regular life and of inde})eiKl('iit 
circiim,-stances geiKTallv visit somt^ or othiT of them 
every day ; ami imlivitliuils ol' evi ry condition may 
ho seen at all hours, (in their^ knt'cs, engaged in 
prayer or meditation*, ^iich instances of nnall'cctcd 
devotion ult('n melt the heart of the jiioiis traveller, 
and have, not mifrecpiently, extorted an a])proving 
exclaniaiioii from ohservers, in otherf*esjactshliiidt'd 
by early prejudice, or iidlamed hyjiolemic fiiiimosity. 
If the reader be inclined to conddiin such jiracticcs 
as superstitious or as favourable to idleness, let him 
open the (Jospcl first, and examine ^vell both its 


* CVht iHi ])U‘iix (Ics C^atlioliqiK’s, et ipic Jioub dcvnoiii' 

iniitcr," bats Mfulariio d<' Slacl, with liei iisiuil grace and feeling, 
“ de laisser Jes rgliscs toujoius ouNcrU*';, il y a (ant lie moments 
ou Volt i prouoe le besoin de cef asile^ et jainuis on n’y entie sun*- 
letssrntir line emotion qin fait du Im'ii a rAuie, et liii lend, loinmc 
unc ablution saintc, ki foiee et sa jniictd.”— Allemayne^ i. 7. 


It IS a pious mstoin of llie CatlioJieb, and one winch Me should 
do Mfll in imitating, to leave the chuiches .Jvvays o[)en • theie are 
BO many moments when Me feel the \\ii»t*of bucli an asylum ; and 
one never enters into them without feeling an emotion whicl^is 
beneficial to tlu^ soul, and, like an holy ablution, gives il bacK its 
vigour and its luuii}. * 
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words and its spirit; then let him consider liow 
many minutes are trifled away by the busiest and 
most active in the course of the day; and finally let 
him remember how many cares corrode the human 
heart, whicli He only, who wove its tissue, can 
remove or mitigate. 

The number of persons who rceciycthc sacrament, 
and the becoming gravit}^ of tlieir doportincnt on 
this solemn occasion, will ho another source of <‘difl- 
cation to a siuecro Christian, who, of wliatsoever 
denomination lie may be, must ahvays rejoice in 
seeing this affecting riti‘ often renewed and duly 
frequented. 1 say nothing of the numberless reli¬ 
gious practices interwoven in the life of an Italian, 
and incorporated with the whole business and 
viTy substance of his existence, hccauso I am 
aware that th(*y arc rt'garded by the bulk of my 
readers as marks rather of siqierstition than of 
piety *. 

* Olio ohsorvatioTi, (T, 1 imiPl make, in ronjiiiictioii Mitli 

a very loariiod and ])i<)us picljiti' ot llin Kstaldislic'd (’liin< h (Hibliop 
Butlor, in his C^havgo to the (Merijy of Duihain). that such orca- 
suiual memoranduins are too imicli iicjrkctcd in Hii'^laiid, and tiiat 
he who ohservoH them witli jiriideiicc aii<l disi'iiiiiination ])erronim 
a rational and iistdiil act ol Clirisiiaii dcvotuni. In fact, when an 
Italian, passing hhfore :i crucilix, takes off his hat, lie means not to 
honour the wood oi tlie bronze ol A\hi(h the imago ukia he com¬ 
posed, but to ex]*rcss his levcreuce and gratitude tovvaidn the saeicd 
person thus represented in the altitude (*f a vietim. A\d)eii lie 
shows a similar respeet to a [iietnre of llic Ahrgiii, lie means not to 
adore a cicatuie, hut to express his veiieiation for the most jieileet 
model of virgin modesty, and of inateinal fondness, on lecoid in 
the holy AViitings, As for the eiiehaiisLic elements, whaisoe\er 
opinion may he entertained of their Jii}stic nature, yet ihey aie 
uiiivivsally acknowledge!^ to he tlie most sacied and the most im¬ 
pressive symbols of the sufferings and death of the Rodeemer; the 
refuect, therefore, shown to them, in which defieioney is perhaps 
morl: hlauiealde ^i.m excess, must rather edify than tiffend a devout 
and sensible Chnstnin. 
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Extornil practices, I know full well, have oft('u 
hc('ii oiiiplovt'd hy the by )ocritc as a convcTiiciit mask, 
and stdl more frequently, perhaps, abused by the 
libertine as a coinpemsation and excuse; but I con¬ 
ceive that, notwithstanding* such perversion of mo¬ 
tive, they are, wlicn ooncrally observed, a proof con- 
vlneiiig and satisfactory of the sincerity ai*tl activlt}^ 
of national biith. 

But to return from the exterior of religion to prac¬ 
tice‘s more eomiecded with its internal and most essen¬ 
tial quaiiti(\s, and coiisc'qucntly hotter adapted to tin? 
feelliiii’s of Eniilishmen in o*cn(*ral, I will venture to 
assert, that no countiy exhibits inoix' splendid cx- 
am])les of })uhllc bcmevohaice, or furnishes more 
affecting instances of ])rivatc charity, than Italy. 
Christian eountric's, in general (for there are some 
exceptions), and our own in ])articiihjr, are not 
deficient in the number and endowments of public 
estahlisljineiits for the relief of siifferinir Immanity ; 
Ijiit, even in this res])eet, whoever has visited and 
examined the hosjntals of Home, Najdes, (Jenoa, 
V^(‘nice, and IMilan, will readily admit, that Italy lias 
the honourable advantage of surpassing all tin' king¬ 
doms of Euro])e in the iiuniher and the magnifieoiKa' 
of her eharilahlo foumlations. To desei'ihe these 
edifices in detail, W(uild require a S(‘])arate work of 
considenihlo extent; and it will be sufficient jierhaps 
to inform tlie r<“ider, that there is no disease of l)ody, 
no distress of mind, no visitation of Providiuicc*, to 
wdiich tlie hiiinan form is liable, from its lirst appear¬ 
ance till its final deposition in the gTave, which is 
not n'lieved with tondernoss, and provided for, if 
beyond relief, with a prodigality of charity seldom 
wltnessi'd elsewhere*. However, one or tw'o iii- 


• [( h:is l)coa jii»tlv tJhit benefir^’jt 

fiwe th('ii Dngiii to Cliiiiitiaiiity, and tliat the Greeks, and even thf 
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stances may be necessary for explanation. Wo have 
in Eng land such establishments as foundling hospitals; 
but C!verybody knows wliat interest and reeoinmcn- 
datiou are necessary to introduce an unfortunate 
infant into such asylums. In many of the great 
towns of Italy, and in several of tlie smaller, such 
hospitals may be found ; and fo avoid the evils of 
exposure with, regard to tlu' child, and to spare the 
delicacy or the ]>ridt\ of the parent, a l)ox or ease 
oj)ens to the street, turning on a pivot, in which the 
infant may bo j)la(“ed at any hour, and upon ringing 
a b( 11 to £>ivo notic(! within, is irnmediatelv admitted 
without recommendation or inquiry. One request 
only is made; to the ]>arent, and that is to anne x a 
]>aper to inform the administrators whether the child 
bo baptised or not, and whether there be any dis¬ 
position in the ])art‘nt to actknowledge it at a future 
period. 

The hospital of St. Michatd, situated in the Iti])a 
Grand(*, on the banks of the Tiber, is p(Thaps un¬ 
equalled in its extent, endowment, and utility, its 
front spreads along the river side, five hundred feet 
in length, and fifty in height; to it are annexed a 
magnificent ehiu'eh, a copious library, schools, and 
work-rooms. It admits foiiiKllings, orphans, and 

Roinruib, lioMsocvri liiiiiiaiu; in some lespect*-, liad little oi no idea 
of siirli methods of idii-f. Tlie oni) iiistitiituni, oi rather regiila- 
lion, that beats any resemhlance to an}^ hianch of mil jndilic rhari- 
tio'. is tlu' ])rovisioii made by Tni]au for llie education of the cliildien 
of tlie ]>ooi 111 Uoiin; fiist, and atlei waids extended to lUil}- at 1 arm". 
The younger Plniy extols this institution with beeoiumg tloqneiu-e. 
The mode in whudi the ex]n‘nse was defrayed deserves to he 
lecordcd. The legal iiileicst of money was then twelve percent. ; 
the emperoi lent mom*} to such landliolders as wislied to borrow at 
five iKi cent., obliging tlieiir to ])ay the interest into an offit*e opened 
ioi ^he purpose. As the interest was low, the number of borrowers 
was j|rcat, and the funds nujieralumdaut.—Brotier, Note iu Supple- 
luciit, Hist. V. ; I'liii. Paueg. xxviii. 
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friondU^ss cliildroii, decayed tradesmen, tinie-wom 
s<^rvants, and tlio aged of iill descriptions, when for¬ 
lorn and lu‘l])less. Thv latt(3r it sii])piies with every 
assistance, spiritual and cor])oral, necessary to their 
years and iullniiities. The former arc nursed, edu¬ 
cated, instriietod in lani>'iiages or trades, as their 
abilities and dis]>ositions seem to require, and when 
they have leariu’d some art or method of ])rociirino' 
a livelihood, tliey are dismiss'#d from the hospital 
w ith a (;om]de'te suit of (;lotl|es, and a sum of money 
amounting to live pounds. Uotii sexes arc admitted, 
hut lodo(Ml in dili'ereiit wings of the hospital, and 
kt'pt earc'fully se]>arat(‘, eviai in the eliurcli. 

I ])ass over in sihaiei) the su])erl) IJosjutal of 8t. 
John Latorau, oeeupyiug one-half of the vast j)alace 
annexed to tliat cathedral, and containing six hundred 

^ • O 

patients ; and the nnini)(Tless similar esttiblishincnts 
tliat ti'ulv grae(^ and almost eohseerate the’fourteen 
rer/hms or districts of this parent of cities, the capital 
of the (dnistian and civilised wrorld ". 

On the subject of bos])itals I shall only add, that 
in many of them the sick arc attended, and the igno¬ 
rant instrn^*ted, by ])(tsoiis w'lio devotee tln^mselvcs 
voluntarily to that disgusting and laborious task, and 
ptirforin it wdtli a timdemess and a ^lelicacy wdiicli 
])ersonal altaebiiK'nt, or tin* still more active and 
disinterested princi})le of Christian charity, is alone 
capable of inspiring. Ihit, besides tli(‘so ])ublic estab- 
lisliments, there are h('ne,vokmt institutions, which, 
though ]>i ojx'rly s])('aking of a private nature, are 


* It IS vMtli iffcu't I lot! myself obliged to Jidd. that, tlie liccii- 
tionsin'ss ol the li soldiers, mid tlie rajuieity of thou gr'noralfl, 

Iiiive,iie.'iily slrii)])ed the Koukhi liosjiitaU of all tlieii Iviimtuie, nrit 
oxeeptnig tiodsuads, doois, and even *\vindn\\s ; and wlnit is btill 
inou di^Uessiii';, be(.mse ineiiKdi.ible, aliiKist exhausted the J^iftids 
by whith th(') had been siij)|)orted, by draming U^e jniblic treasury, 
and dcstioying the eicdit ol the state. 
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widt^Iy spread and extorisivcly felt; I allude to Cim- 
frnti^rith 'irs^ or, to use a more classical ap])i‘llaiioii, 
tfodalilies. TIk\s(‘ or, as tl](5 name implies, 

co.'iipanies, are formed by the voluntary anrecanerit 
of a certain number of charitable persons, who unite 
to^etln'r in order to relieve more oife(;tnally some 
particular spt'cies of distrx'ss. 'I’bus, one of those 
benevolent societies devotes its attiaition to the wants 
of luimble but dt'cci t families, and conlrivc'S to ad¬ 
minister its alms in such a manruT as to su])ply tb('ir 
necessities, and yet spare tiu'ir lioiiourablo ft'clings. 
Another ])ays off debts contracted under the pressure 
of ni}avoidabl(‘ distress, and r('>ti)res the industrious 
sufferer to liberty and to labour. A third under¬ 
takes to visit jails, and to furnish means of comfort 
to such prisoners as ar(‘ frii'inlless and forsaken. A 
fourth discovers the obscure and forlorn sied;, snp})lies 
them with incdiciijt's and professional assistance; if 
they recover, affords tluan nutritivi' food while in a 
stat(‘ of eonvaleseeiicc'; if tln-y die, pays the (expenses 
of their funeral, and accompanies them with decent 
ceremony to the grave 

As I do not mean to enumerate all theses humane 
and truly C'hristian associations, T pass over in silence 
those wdu) make it their object to instruct ignorant 
youth and to portion virgin innoeenee; I need only 
say, that every want and every misfortune are cor- 
tain of meeting witli eorrospondlng assistance from 
some hand or other of gtaierous hn'tJirm : and the 
traveller who contemplates the unwearied exertions 
of so many individuals united for such noble pur¬ 
poses, will he ohHg(‘d to acknf)wl(‘(lge, that in no 
country has charity assumed so many forms, or tried 

_ _ ____ ij _ ___ _ __ ^ ^ 

Tlic reader niav recollect, tliat Bcvoral ol tlicse charitable 
societies have beei) emimcrated in tlie iieeouiit given of tiio Hospitals 
at I^aples. 
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SO many arts, to discover and to assuage tLe com¬ 
plicated varieties of liuliian misery. These associa¬ 
tions are com]K)sed principally of the middling classes, 
becaus(^ in all countries tlu'sc classes possess the 
greatest share of virtue and of coni]')assion; yet the 
most exalted characteTs for Vault, fortune, and talents, 
enrol their names among them, and frequently dis¬ 
tinguish themselves hy their zeal and Uy their activity 
in the career of benevolence, f >n all public occ.asions, 
it Is true, the members we^-r a dress that disguises 
and levels all ranks, under an aj)j)ear;ince, grotescpie 
and ridiculous perliaps in the eyes of a stranger, 
but very well contrived to stifle that vanity whicli 


is so often the stimulus and the bane of pul)lic gene¬ 
rosity. 

From these superabundant funds of public and 


private charities, the poor of Italy, a class more nu¬ 
merous there than in most other countries, owing iii 


general to its great population, and in particular to 
the stagnating commerce, th(i di'clining inamifaetures, 
and the narrow policy of many of its states, are sup¬ 
ported with comfort to thems(']v(‘s and witli ac(Ttain 
sense of independence, without the ojipresstve burden 
of poor rates, so inadecpiate to their ohjr'ct and so 


galling to the community. • 

After these details, Jn which I am not conscious 


of exaggeriition or of ]nisr(‘])r(‘s(‘ntati()n, I thiifk my¬ 
self warranted in coiK^ludliig, that a religion which 
thus manifests its influence hy so many eflusions 


of devotion, and hy so many deeds of benevolence, 
must be, or I know not what can be, true genuine 


Christianity. 

•/ 

Before 1 drop this subject, it may be j)roper to say 
something on the attention j)aul to the instrnctioi^of 
youtli in Italy, as we have been assured hy seteral 
travellers, that the lower classes in that country are 
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not only noglcctcd but purposely kept in ca state of 
ignorance; but in tins, as in many other instances, 
such writers eitlier have allowed themselves to be 
blinded by their ]irejudiees, or have given their 
opinion without the degri'c of obsiTvation requisite 
to ascertain its accuracy. In opjK>.siti()n to this par¬ 
tial and injurious re])n'st'ntation, I shall state the 
following laett':—lii tin' diocese of JMilaii, or, to 
speak more pro]>ei‘ly, in the vast tract of country 
included betw(‘eu the Alj^s and the A]>eniiines, and 
subject to the visitation of the archiepiscopal se(‘ of 
IMilaii, in every parochial eliurcli the bell tolls at two 
o'clock on e^(Ty 8un<lay in the year, and all the 
youth of the parish asseinbh^ in the church ; the girls 
are placi'd on one side, the boys on the other: they 
are then divided into clas^t^s accordine* to tludr aoes 

cr “ 

and their progress, and instnicted either by the clergy 
attached to the church, or by ])ious ])ersons who 
voluntarily devote their time to this most useful 

ft' 

employment; while the ])astor himself goes from 
class to eliiss, examines sometimes one, sometimes 
another, and closes tin’ ^^holc at four o’clock liy a 
catcchistical discourse. The writer first observed 


this mode of instruction at Desensano, on tholiordcrs 
of the l^ago d^ Garda, then at Mantua, and finally, 
in the Cathedral of Milan, whose iniinense nave and 
aisles,^ihnost equal in extent to »St. IVter’s, were then 
crowded with youths aud with children. ll(i was 
struck more than once w ith the great readiii(‘ss of the 
answ'ers, and often edili(‘d hy the patience and the 
assiduity of the teachers. 

In otlier parts of Italy cliildren are catechised re¬ 
gularly, ami almost invariably in the parish church 
by their pastor, and besides these general instructions 
every young person is obliged to attend a course of 
instruction for some months previous to the first 
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communion, and again before confirmation. It may 
perhaps be asked, what the cat('chisms contain, and 
whether they are compiled with judgment and dis¬ 
cretion. As I have several of these little elementary 
hooks in my possession, 1 am ennhled to ansvv^cr that 
they contain an explanatlo?i of the Creed, the Com- 
mandinciits, the Lord’s Lrayer, and the Saeraineiits, 
and have sometimes annexed an accaiint of tlio fes¬ 
tivals, fasts, and piihli'e c(‘reniodies : so that whatever 
redundancies the iVotestant. reader may find in the 
coni])ilaiion, ho can never complain of the omission 
or of the neglect of essentials. The truth is, and in 
S])ito of prejudieo it must lx? s]>oken, the Italian 
common ]>(‘ople an*, to s:iy the least, full as well 
acquainted with the truths, the duties, and the 
motiv(!S of relinion as the same elass in Knmand, and 
instances of very gro^^s ignoram^e sddom occur, unless 
in the superahifndant p()]>ulatic)u of great towns and 
of overgrown cajntals. it is, I know, generally be¬ 
lieved, that the princhpal souiN^e of religions informa¬ 
tion is shut up in Italy (and linh'cd in all catliolie 
countries) by tli(j prohibition <if translated ISildes; 
hut this opinion, thongli siqiported by the united 
authority of the pulj^it and of the piu'ss, is fouiiflcd 
upon a slight mistake. Translati()iis,«wh(ai supposed 
to alter the sense or to <legrad(^ the dignity of the 
sacred AVritings (ami ninny such have been circulated 
in most countries) arc prolilhited ; when considered 
as tolerably accurate, they are allowed and encou¬ 
raged. Of the Litter description, an Italian transla¬ 
tion exists, penned \vitli great elegance, and re- 
coininendod to public perusal by no less than papal 
authority. ^ • 

After this impartial exposition, I think it may he 
fairly concluded, and my readi r, if fjiie single ?;park 
of Gliristian charity glows in his bosom, will rejoice 
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in tho conclusion; in the first ])lacc, that in a country 
thus snpcral)ounding in works td' hcnevolence, the 
si)irit of charity, tli<it characteristic mark of genuine 
Christianity, must be alive and active ; and in tlie 
second ])lace, that a nation, funiit^lied with so many 
means of instruction, cannot perish through ignor¬ 
ance of the saving doctriiu's of tlie Cosjxd. 

But many of uiy readrr!> may exclaim, with sur¬ 
prise and impati(‘nc(‘ : What! are tlicn the accounts 
of Italian supiTstition i^id bigotry, which we liave 
so often read and so often laniihed at, all false? Is 
there no idolatry in Italy, no ])n(\steraft, no abuse? 
Surely, our author must he blinded by Ids partiality, 
and, in bis entljnsiasni, extend Ins admiration even 
to tlie absurditit‘s and the deformities of its corrupted 
religion. Without donht, the autliur has his^pre- 
jndic(‘S, and may b(; inlluenced not a little perhaps 
by his enthusiahiu ; hut his pi cjudicc’s and Ids eiithii- 
siasm lean, he Iiopcs, towards benevolence, and jirompt 
him to ])ity and to exeuse tlio (Trors of his fellow- 
creatnres. lie ahandons to Bnrnc't, Addison, ]\Iis- 
son, &c., and to tlie herd of travellers who follow 
their traces, tho task of inflaming animosity, and of 
working np the zeal of tlie reader into fury hy nds- 
conccivcd and cvci-chargt'd descriptions. lie wishes 
to lull thcs(‘ stormy ])assioiis to rest, to reconcile the 
reader to his fellow-creatures beyond tlio Alps, and 
to prevail upon him to extend to their abuses and 
tJicir TV'caknesses some portion of that indulgence, 
which he seldom refuses to the absurdities and tbc 
follies that, now and then, attract his attention at 
home. To answer tlie above-mentioned query, there¬ 
fore, many abuses, witliout doubt, may be observed 
in Italy ; some priestcraft, if l>y priestcraft he meant 
an interested attenqit to work upon the simple piety 
of the people; hut I believe and trust, no idolatry. 
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It may liore perhaps he expected, that I shall amuse 
my readers with a louo- eiiiimeratioii of ridiculous 
]>ictures, wonder-workiiin iuia;res, all-]K)werful in- 
dulgeiieios; exhibit to their delighted eyes, a gro- 
tcs(]ue liiKJ of fri<tt‘b‘y 


Whil(‘, black, and pic\, and all tlicir liniiipci} ; 

Iku. iii. 47b* 

and close tho whole with an ^authciitic document, 
giving pardon to past, ];r(\sent, and future sins. No: 
1 have too great u, respect foi^tlie })nhlie understand¬ 
ing at ])resent to insult it with such trash, and shall 
<nd(*av()ur to presc'iit to it, as a hetler entertainment, 
some relleetions on the origin, the progress, and pro- 
hahh) reronnation of tlu'se abuses. 


Ill the regions of tin* South, where the sky is 
bright and nature beautiful; where the heart is warm 
and the imagination active: external demonstrations 
have ever been ('m])loyed to I'xpre^s feedings too big 
fur utterance, and external sliows iutrodueed to cori- 


v(‘y ini])ressions and to excite' se ntinu'nts grand and 
sublime, beyoiiel the re'ach of e)r<linary language. Tho 
demonstrations of re*spect use-d anciently in tlie East, 
are wu'll known; neir is it necessary tei ree*al to the 
rocM'llectlon oftiie re'ader tlie jiassages in the Book of 
Genesis, which re’jireseait Ahniham pfostrate befeire 


his gue'sts, e^r Jacob at the ieet of Esau, a ])Osture of 
Inspect, amongst ns exclusively contined to the wor- 
shi]> of the Almighty. It is e'epially supeTiluous to 
obseTve, that the' legislator of the Jews, acting under 
the iinme^liate inspiration of IJcaven, so hir humoured 
the oriental tbndness for show, as to prescribe many 
minute observances and an annual succe^ssioii of ])oinp- 


ous (.'xliibitions. The Cireeks sliared the? passions and 


the pre)])ensities of their Asiatic neighbours, and dis¬ 
played their taste f(»r ])ageantry priric^ally in tlieir 
games, wdiich were in fact their yearly public meet- 
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where the uatioiial talents and character were 
oxliihitefl to the great st advantage. 

The Romans, a im)rc warlike and a more solornn 
people, loved pornp equally, but employed It better ; 
and, conlijiing it to th(‘ graiul objects that ocenjned 
exclusively tlieir thoughts, to coTUjiiest and religion, 
they ^l^sphiyed it in the trinrnplis of tlieir herfies and 
in the \vorshi]» of their gods. Ihit uhen the success¬ 
ful invasions of the bai barians had for (‘vt r closed tiie 
long series of tlio forimv ; and wln n C^ln istiaiiity had 
pre.sen|»d objects iidiniti'ly more sublime and more 
awful for the exercise of the; hitter j then religion 
became; their only occu])ation, and took possi'ssion of 
tlioir minds, not as a ]n*inciple onl}^ but as a domi¬ 
neering pass'ion, tliat claimed for itself the tribnti; of 
all their talents and of all their faculties. Then the 
Spacious liasilicje were; ojuTied for the assemblies of 
the faithful, and the forsakt'u temples <’onverted into 
churches ; the lights that ])rec('d('d the Jbiok of Laws 
and the Prador, now’ moved helbre, tin; (jlosp(*]s and 
the Jbsho]^; the solemn tones of tragic deehimation 
were adapted to the lecture of th(‘ Holy Books ; and 
the Psahns were tuned to tiu; inoduiations of the 
Greek choruses. To this magnificence w(To su])(t- 
added tlie sih;ni but irnyuvssive charms of order and 
of decorum rcioriing undisturbed over an immense 
assembly; the veniTahle appearance of the clergy, 
clothed in w'hite, and rano<‘(i in a sc'micirHo behind 
the altar, and at their head tlu; maji'stic form tif their 
aged pontiff, renowned perhajjs alike for his sanctity, 
for his wisdom, and for his eloquence;. 'Jdie circus 
and the theatre, without doubt, hav(; exhihib'd many 
a gay show, and tli(‘ tcanple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
has been the stage of many a noble pageant ; but it 
may be quci^tioncd wbetluT Pome ever witnessed a 
grander spectacle than that anciently displayed in the 
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illuinioatcd cathedral of the Vatican on tlie night of 
the Nativity, or in the Later^*•l Basilica on the more 
solemn vi^il of,the Resurrection. 

As years of war and of devastation rolled on suc¬ 
cessively, the prospect of the Roman world darkened 
in«rc and niore; the forum was deserted, the circus 
and ih{) thevatres were closed, the temples were shut 
up for over, and even the very tiiteliirr divinities of 
the empire were forgotten. In {liese times of disaster 
and of de])ression, the Basillctei; alone itMiiaiued open, 
the only places of public resort, tin; only retr^t. front 
public inisery, where* tlie mind was sootlied by the 
consolations, and tlie eyes delighted with the solem¬ 
nities of relitrlon. in these sanctuaries the Romans 
assembled, with complacency ; there, free from bar¬ 
barian intrusion, they heard the language and beheld 
the vestments of their fathersthere tlioy saw an 4 
venerated in tlieir clergy and in their ])relates tlie 
grave and dignified dejiortment of the magistrates of 
ancient Rome; aiid there they were entertained 
with pomj)s and ceremonies, ])iire, calm, and holy, 
that melted and iinjiroved the heart, while they cap¬ 
tivated the senses, and wine by that cirenmstance 
alone far more imjiressivc* and more delightful than 
the impure, turbulent, and often inluinmii exhibitions 
of the circus and of the amphitheatre. 

The invaders themselves, liowever fierce and 


untraetable at first, were gradually tamed and civilised 
by th(j climate, by the arts, by the inaniKTs, and, 
above all, by the religion of thy* Romans ; and they 


embraced its doctrines, not with the zeal of coiivcits 


only, but with the impetuosity and the passion that 
characterise the jiroceedings of barbarians. The 
conversion of these half-savages gave, as may be 
supposed, a new and a stronger inyndsc to *1111; 
national propensities, and sometimes made, not reli- 
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gion only, ljut as is natural to unpolislietl minds, its 
exterior and sensible form, the grand object of their 
tliouglits and of their devotion, lienee, to build, to 
ornament, and to endow churches ; to increase the 
number of the clergy, and to found inonasteiies; to 
discover relics, and to deposit them in splenilid 
shrines; to lengthen tin? service by new olfices, and 
to swell the ritual with fresh ceremonies; to invent 
pomps more magnificent, and hahits inor(‘ dazzling, 
became the occupation K>f the clcTgy, the ambition of 
nobles, and the pride of sovereigns. It is indeed 
much to he lamented, that «vliile zeal increased, 
taste was on tin; d(’cliiie; and that many of the 
institutions and the inventions of the seventh and the 
succeeding ages, though intended to grace, too fre¬ 
quently disfigure the exterior of religion. The truth 
IS, tliat the language of signs, like that of words, 
may be overcharged with ornament, and that, in 
both, overstrained attempts to eatcb the heautifiil^ 
or to roach the fiuhlkuc^ genf rally t(;rniinate in little¬ 
ness and ill absurdity. AV"e accordingly find, that 
the same bad taste which encumbered the ritual 
with petty observances, infected the style of the 
times, and filled it with obscure allusions, and tuigid 
epitlu‘ts. '■ 

This evil confimicd to increase with the ignorance 
and the barbarism of the times, filling the church 
w’itb new orders, and deforming divine service with 
iKJW rites, new dresses, new festivals, and new devo¬ 
tions ; till the revival of taste in the fifteenth century 
first checked the abuse, and has ever since been 
employed, gradually, but effectually, in driving the 
holg Vandah off tlisi i^tage^ and in clearing the ritual 
of the accumulated lumber of the seven preceding 
centuries. Under the secret influence of this im- 
proving spirit, absurd relics, formerly lionourcd with 
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ill-placed, though well-nu'ant reverence, are now left 
to moulder uimoticod in tluiir shrines ; petty forms 
of devotion are gradually falling into disuse; the 
ornauients of the church are assuming a more dinf- 
nihed appearance; the niiinher of holidays introduced 
among the ])arl)arians, who had little to employ their 
time hut war and rapine, has been diminished and 
adapted to the more active genius^ of a highly civilised 
generation ; and the police and cxt(Tnal discipline of 
tlie church is gradually fashioning itself to the feelings 
and the wants of modiTii society. 

The immbi.T of ecclesiastical persons now existing 
in Italy, though an abuse, is nevertheless neither 
such an ahsufdity nor such a grievance as English¬ 
men are generally apt to imagine it to be, for the 
following reason, witich, though very obvious, has 
not, I believe, yet occurred to o.ny of our travelled 
authors. In a country where the population is 
immense, and all that population of the same religion, 
it will he admitted that the parochial clergy alone 
arc not siilRcicntly numerous to answer the calls and 
to supply all the religious wants of their flocks ; 
especially when the instruction of every child, and 
the visitation of every sick individual, are considered 
as essential parts of parochial duty; aftd when every 
person of every description, of an .'ig(‘capable of com¬ 
prehending the importance of such a jduty, is obliged 
to receive the sacrament every year at or near the 
festival of Easter. Now, as it is impossible personally 
to fulfil these duties, dejmties and assistants are 
indispensably necessary; and who are better calcu¬ 
lated to fill such luimhle offices than men who ask 
no salary and refuse no task; who, content with the 
necessaries of life, such as the common people use, 
are always ready to obey the calls of^tho parochial 
clergy, and to relieve them in the discharge of the 
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most laborious iind biirdcTisoiiie fiaudums ? Now, 
such arc the friars, a sot of people despised and 
much traduced by strangers, but, in truth, humble, 
unassuiuing, and disinterested, obliging to all visit¬ 
ants, and, 1 must add, ofiiciously attentive to their 
foreign censors. 

Add to the circumstances just mentioned, that a 
considerable part of the population of Italy is spread 
over the fastnesses, and iinniers(Hl in the recesses of 
the Aj)onnines, and not unfrequently separated from 
the inhabitants of the plain by barriers of ice and 
snow. When in these lonely wilds, the traveller 
discovers, rising on some tufted eminence, the humble 
spire of a convent; or when from the midst of a 
neiirhbourinof forest be hears the bell of an ancient 
abbey tolling in bis car, religion and hospitality setan 
to rise before him,,, to soften iha savage features of 
the scene, and to inspire hopes of ]u'oteetion and 
refreshinont. 8eldom, I believe, are these hopes 
disappointed. In the rich abbey, be may loiter day 
after day and still find bis presence acceptable, and 
his hosts ontertainiiifj : in tin humble convent he will 
meet with a heartv welcome, bo introduced into the 
best apartment, and jiartake of their viTy bi^st fan?. 
If he stays, ho confers an obligation ; if be goes, he 
departs, vofift et ominibus^ with their blessings and 
their prayers. Such acts of kindness remind us that 
wo arc Christians and brotbers, and in spite of 
religious animosity melt and delight tlie benevolent 
heart. 

But these convents are supported by charity, and 
may be considered as an encouragement to idleness, 
and a tax upon *t|ic industrious poor; and their 
inhabitants are a lazy set of mendicants, mere drones 
in' society, always ignorant, often debauched, and 
ever useless. Such is the language of many travellers, 
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and of another class, perhaps equally attached to 
truth and full as entertaining, of many novelists and 
many romances writers. But with all duo respect to 
such fonnidahle authorities, I must state iny opinion, 
not formed in the closet but founded upon local 
observation. These convents are supported by 
charity, it is true ; but that charity is a voluntary 
gift, proportioned to the means and the inclination 
of the donor, and generally drav^n from the stores of 
the rich, not scraped from tlj(; pittance of the poor. 
Tiieir inhabitants arc nicndicants ; but they refund 
the alms wbieli they collect, with interest into the 
common stot'k, by sharing them witli the poor and 
the erijiple, with the blind and the sick, with the 
houseless pilgrim and the beniiihted wanden r. Thus 
they spare their country the expense of workhouses, 
with all their j^rodigal ap])endages ; and they render 
it a still m(»r(‘ important service*, in preserving it 
from the o])])re.ssiYe and cver-aceumulating burden 
of })oor-rates. They instruct the ignorant; they 
visit the sie^k ; they nurse the dying, and they bury 
the dead ; i’niployni(*nts, silent and obscure indeed, 
but perhaps as useful to inankiud and as aece]>table 
to the Divinity, as the bustling exertions of many 
a traveller, and the voluminous writings of many an 
author. Those who charge them witli with iguo- 
ranees and debauchery, must have been very partial, 
or very incorisidc’rate observers, extending the defects 
or vices of a few, perliaps lay-brotlicra (that is, ser¬ 
vants in the dress of the or<lor), to the whold body; 
a mode of reasoning which we very justly reject, 
when applied to*' our own country and to its cor¬ 
porations, but which wo are .very apt to adopt 
when speaking of other countries and of their institu¬ 
tions. , 

With regard to information, the trtith is, tliat in 
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the greater convents, such as exist in cities, a tra¬ 
veller is certain of discovering, if ho chooses to 
inquire for them, soino men of general erudition; 
and he will find the brotherhood at large sometimes 
well versed in Jjatin and Italian literature, and 
always in divinity, the peculiar science of their pro-’’ 
fession. In the rural convents, the case is different. 
Taste and Icjirnine: would be an encumbrance to a 
friar, doomed for life'to associate with rustics : J)iety, 
good-nature, some'Latin, and a thorough knowledge 
of his duty, arc all that can bo ex])ectcd, and all that 
the traveller will find among these humble fathers 
of the desert. 

As ta the morality of eonvents, we must form our 
opinion of it with a due regard to their number, as 
in all aggregate bodi(‘s eomj^osed of bnniail beings 
some instances must be found of the weakness of our 


common nature ; and such iiT('gularitit!S, if not be¬ 
yond the ordinary proportion of frailty inseparable 


from the best establishments in similar circumstances, 


may claim indnigonce, 

iVow, though instances of gross immorality are 
sometimes heard of, and oeeasional deviations are 


perhaps not unfrequent; yet, on the whole, it is but 
just to acknowledge, that piety and decorum gene¬ 
rally prevail in convents, and that (*xamples of devo¬ 
tion, of holiness, and of disinterc'stedness, are frequent 
enough to edify the candid obsiTVor, whilst they 
obliterate all little iiicidiaital iiiteiTU])tions of reli¬ 
gious regularity. Extremes of vice are rare, fortu¬ 
nately, in all ranks, and most certainly very unusual 
indeed in ecclesiastical corporations of every descrip¬ 
tion. The friar, in fact, who lieconies a slave to his 


passions, generally fli6s from the gloom and the dis¬ 
cipline of his convent, and endeavours to lose the 
remembrance bf his engagements and of his duties in 
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tlie Imstlo and dissipation of ordinary life. In fine, 
I mav venture, to assure tlio laiolish traveller, that 
he may pass the night in any eouveiit in Italy with¬ 
out the least chance of being alarmed by sounds of 
midnight revelry, and without the smallest danger 
from the daggers of a Sch<‘(luiii^ a Helluni^ or of any 
such hooded ruffian ; that tluj tolling of bells, and 
perhaps the swell of tlie organ, may eliaiico to dis¬ 
turb his morning slumhers ; and that some benevo¬ 
lent Fathermay iiupiire, rather unseasonably, 
about his liealth and jepf>.se 

Before 1 quit this subject it will be lUicessary to 
give the readcT a short account of the hierarchy of 
the Church of Italy, and the different Orders that 
devotion or authority have; superinduced in the course 
of ages into the clerical body. The pope, as primate, 
presides over the Church of Italy, with the same, 
riglits and pu'crogatives as accompany the same title 
in other countries. There is one patriarch wlio 
resides at AT^nice, hut deriv(\s liis title and honour 
from the ancient Sec of Aqiiileia, destroyed fiy the 
linns under Attila, in the ye:ir and (W(!r since 


existing only as an insignificant ti>vvji, or rather vil¬ 
lage. All the great cities, and some of a secondary 


rate, have; archbishops, while almost^very town, at 
least if ancient, is the s(!C of a bishop. To account 


for this extraordinary inmiber of bishops, it will be 
necessary to recollect, that the (diristiaii religion was 
jdanted in Italy by tlu; A])ostl(‘s themselves, or by 
their immediati* successors, who, according to the 
])rimitivo practice, were accustomed to appoint in 
every town a bishop and deacons. Bc'^ides the catJie- 


drals there are several collegiate churches which Iiave 

w 0 

their dean.s and chapters; but»it must be recollected 


that the deans and canons of every descriptioi^ are 


obliged to reside at least nine inontlfs in tlie year, 
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and to attend regularly at the three public services 
of the day, viz. morning service, at four, five, or six ; 
solemn communion service, or high mass, abotit ten ; 
and evening service, about three. The parochial 
clergy are numerous ; pluralities .are never allowed, 
.and eoristant resi<lenee is strictly enforced. So far 
the ditforenco between the Italian .and hhiglish hier- 
archy, if we except the .article of r(;sidence, is not 
material ; in tlu* follv-ivving circumstances they differ 
totally, .and on which side the advantage lies the 
reader must d(‘termine. 


In Italy every bishop has his diocesan aeminarif 
or college, consecr.ated solely to eccleslastie.al edii- 
c.ation, lender his own inspertion, .and under the 
direction of a few clcrgjnncn of an advanced agt\ 
and of high reputation for sanctity and learning. 
In this seminary, the candidates for orders in the 
diocese are obliged to yiass thrt'o years under rigor¬ 
ous discipline in the stndy of divinity, and in a state 
of yircp.aration for the discharge of their ecclesiastical 
funqj^ms, Ix'fore they .are admitted tothc' priesthood. 
It may be asked, what course of studies is adopted, 
in thes(j establishments? The student is obliged to 
attend twice a day at lectures on tbe Scriptures, on 
etblcs, and on tlieolocv. "J'be mode of treating these 
topics depends upon the taste and tbe talents of the 
lecturer ; but the two latter are generally discussed 
in tlie scholastic manner, which has long since fallen 
into contempt and ridicule amongst ns ; though the 
zealous Protestant must know, that the Peforiners, 
particularly Luther and Calvin, derived from it the 
weapons which they employed against their antago¬ 
nists, and the skill with which they used them. 
The truth is, that, iiolfwithstanding tbe quibbles, the 
sopliisins, the trivial distinctions, and the cobweb 
rcHnernents, hUroduced into it, a course of school 
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divinity privrs a very full find compre^nsive view of 
theolofjv taken in tlio widest sense orthc word, and 
fiiniislies a man r>f jiid^nnent and of discrimination 
with the best proofs, tlie strongest ol)jo(;tions, and 
the most satisfactory answers, upon almost every 
question that lias occiijded th(i tliinklng part of 
mankind on the subject of religion. 

kSiich is the eonstitiitiou of the regular and aposto¬ 
lic part of the ftalian Church, df the clergy, simply 
and properly so called; a hod^y of irfen as exemplary 
in ilieir coTidiict and as activ(' in the discharire of their 
duty, as any national clergy in the Christian world. 
The traT(‘lhT must not confound with the clergy a 
set of men who wear the clerical habit nu’rely as a 
eonv(*ni( iit dress, tliat enalilos tliem to a])]K\'ir re¬ 
spectably in public places, to insinuate themselves 
into good company, and sometimes to coyer prin¬ 
ciples ami com net very o]>])ositc to the virtues im- 
])lied hy such a lialiit. 1'ho intrigues and vices of 
these advimturers have tfio often bec'n attributed by 
hasty ami ignorant persons to tlie body whosG^i^lni- 
form tlu'V ]>iesume to wear, with just as much rea¬ 
son as the deceptions of swindlers might he ascribed 
to the gcaitlenien whose names are sometimes assumed 
for such sinister j)urpos(‘S. ^ 

Jt must, however, he acknowledged, that the cle¬ 
rical body in Italy is too iiunienius ; that many 
supcrnuiruTaries might be retrenched; and that such 
a reform would contribute much to the edification of 
the public, and to the reputation of the body itself. 
But wherever any ])r()fession has acquired celebrity, 
or any corporation seems to open a wider or a shorteT 
road to proforniont, its ranks ^will necessarily he 
crow^ded, and the very avenues/ to it besieged with 
pretenders. This evil is now rapidly decreasing. The 
ecclesiastical profession, since the ChJrch has been 
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plundered antLiiisulted by'the French, is no Ioniser 
the road either to fame or to fortuiui. The attrac¬ 
tions it retains are merely yj>iritual, and not likely 
to allure a ‘multitude, or to C(>iu]>ensate, in tlie 
opinion of many, the restraints which it necessarily 
imposes. 

We now come to the r(‘^ular clergy, so called be¬ 
cause they live under certain rules or statutes, and 
take U])on themselves oblif>^atioiiH not connected with 
tlie clerica ill )rofessioii. , l^liis bod>' is very uiinierous, 
exhibits a great variety of dresses, and strongly 
attracts the attention of an Fni>lish traveller, vvlio, if 
a very zealous Frote^tant, is apt to feel, at the sight 
of one of its individuals, an aviTsion or antipathy 
similar to that which suim^ hypochondriac persons 
are said to ex])erience in the ])res(’nce of cats and 
other domestic animals. 

The regular clergy may be divided into twa> gri'at 
classijs, Monks and PViars, who though tiny aro 
bound in common by the three vows ol f*o\crtv, of 
Chastit}^, and of Obedience, yet live under very 
difl'ereiit rc'gnlations. The former, under various 
aj)pellatioiis, follow almost universally the rule of 8t. 
lienediet, who, in the sixtli century, attein])tcd to 
regulat(' the ipoiuistic life which had been introduced 
into Italy and the Western (./Imrch in the agy j)re- 
ceding. llis Jiule is rather a trcatis(i of morality 
than a book of statutes, as it rtjcommoiids nianv 
virtues, and prescribes fiwv regulations; tJiesc re¬ 
gulations regard j)rincipally the disposal of time, 
and the order of the psalms, the duties of the 
two principal officers of the abbey, and the 
practice of hospitajity. It enjoins manual labour, 
and presupposes thO’ existence of a library in eaidi 
monastery. Much is left to the discretion of tlic 
Superior; paHicularly the dress, in which the pru- 
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(lent founder recominonas ])IaiimesSj^ and cautions 
ajjjainst singularity. The trutli is, that in their hours, 
'their habit, their du't, and their einjdoyimaits, the 
lirst monks nearly mscanhlcid the Ix^tter sort of pea¬ 
sants. Th (^ coirl^ a long black gown or /o//'/, intended 
to cover their working dress, and t(» give tl»ein a 
decent a]>pearanc(‘ in church, was at first the only 
external distinction. In process of tirije, the general 
promotion of tlu^ monks to hol;^ orders, their appli¬ 
cation to lit(Ta.tiir(‘, and, alx^ve all, tludr adherence 
to the forms, tlu^ liours, and the manners of the age 
of their institution, made the distinction more stick¬ 
ing, and at length marked tluan out as a jjeculiarand 
sej)arate nislr. 

The lirst monasteries ('stahlislu'd ])y 8t. B(‘nedict 
and 1)3" his immediab' diseiph'S weni generally built 
among ruins, in nnwholesomc* marshes or uncnilti- 
vated plains, in the midst of dreaiy fon'sts, or on the 
summits of mountains almost iiiaecessihle. In pro- 
(Jess of time these rugged scenes h(‘gau to smile upon 
tli(‘ indnstiy of their inhahita-nts, and yliCding to the 
nnnnnitting labour of centiiri(‘s, many a swamp 
resignecl its infindious jiools, many a ])atliless forest 
op(‘iU‘d into pastures, .and manv a naked roek put on 
v(n*dnre aiid waved with foliag(‘. %4s barrenni*ss 
yielded to eultivatioii, the resouret’s of the inomasteries 
inulti])lied, and their inen'asmg rielu'S sometimes 
overflowed and fertilised whole })rovinees. Their 
'solitudes wen^ gradually ])e()pled hy well-fed and 
happy peasants, and the abbey itself not iinfn'quently 
became the centre and the ornament of a flourishing 
city. 

These establishments were n(it only the abode of 
pict}^ hut they became the asylums of learning, and 
collected and preserved the scattered remains ofGircck 
and Itoman literature and refinement^ Tliey were 
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indeed the only retn uts that* were sometimes ne¬ 
glected and sometimes spared by the Irordes of bar- 
l)ariaris that successively invaded the provinces ofi^ 
the Roman Ein])ire, and swe])t away, with iindis- 
tingiiishing ruin, tht‘ir edifices, tljcir sciences, and 
their arts. In process of time, the B(‘nedi(;tines, not 
content with hoardingnp l)ooks, endeavoun d todiffuse 
science, and opened their relreals to the studious ; 
thus th(.‘ monasteries soon Ix^canie tin* seminaries of 


youth, and even tin* nurs(‘ri(‘s of b(>yhood. Sncli, in 
the time of St. ]^cne<lict liiinself, was JMontc Cassino 
and afterwards V^allonibrosa, 8ta. Giustina at Padua, 
8. Giorgio at Venice, iS:c. in Italy; and in France 


the famous Abbey of Cliini, iS:c. 

If manual labour was found incompatible with 
these nobler and more us(‘ful occupations, we cannot 


censure the monks for haviiiof resioni'd it, nor wonder 


that they should j^ndirto the tillage of their grounds 
and the increase of tlieir harvests, the propagation of 
knowledge and the cultivation of the human mind. 


I'heir deviation from the letter of tlndr Rule in this 


resjiect is the more pardonable, as their literary 
labours were crowned with the most signal success ; 
and for many ages tlu^ cliurch was indebted to tlie 
Benedictine (Irder alone for her most enlightened 
prelates, the Christian kingdoms for their wisest 
statesmen, and the repuhlie of letters for its most 
active and host informed scliolars. 


To this (.)rd(T, several countries owe the know* 
ledge of (diristianity, and all the blessings annexed, 
as well in this life as in the life to come, to its public 
establishment. To it, Fngland in particular, is most 
deeply indebted ; for, from the labours of the zealous 
Augustin and of his associates and followers,' she 
liaa..derived her religion, her creeds, her hierarchy, 
her sacrameni^s ; to them she owes the knowledge of 
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tlie ancient langua^ies and of the ancient arts ; they 
founded her two Universities, dm lamina reg 7 ii* \ . 
Ihcv erected twelve of her most inaLfuificent eathe- 
drals, and they raised a thousand other superb edi- 
fices, wdiich, thongli now in ruins only, arc still the 
oniaineiit of the country and tlu) admiration of tra- 
vctlers. France has similar, though certainly not 
equal obligations to the BemHlictiiK'S* and previous 
to the Revoluti<ni could boast that she possessed in 
the congregation of St. ]\Ia«irus, the most learned 
corporate body in the world ; so higli was the repu¬ 
tation of that society at a certain period, and so 
numerous the emiiu'ut ])ersons it produc(‘d. In fact, 
w'hat a blaz(^ of glory must ha\(^ result(‘d from the 
united fame of Montfaucon, JVLihilloii, (V'illicr, and 
Martcnne, who all tlourisht'd at the same period, 
and astonished the literary world with the extent, 
the variety, aiidptlu' clejdh of their researches. 

But the Benedictint^s arc accused of beinor rich, 
and rich they undoubtedly waTo, but lu^ver were 
riches better accpiired, or better employed ; they were 
acquired by the persevering labour of ages, and they 
W(‘re employed in acts of beneficence and in works 
of splendour. !Never was there so fair a division of 
the profits of agriculture between tliT? landlord and 
the tenants, as between the monks and their fanners ; 
never was greater indulgence shown in case of failure; 
,,and never was assistance more readily inijiarted in 
circumstances of distri'ss. In truth, the jieasautry 
on the abbey lands were, in all eoimtrii's, a happy 
and contend'd race, well instructed in their duties, 
and well sujijdled with all the necessaries and the 


con^jforts comjiatihlo with tlmtr situation, 
alone enjoyed that rural felicity wdiich jioets 
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at all times, attriLutcd to tlieir fellows at large, and 
might justly he called fortunate. 

Fortunatos niniiuin sua si bona iiorint*.—Georg, li 458. 

I need not enlarge upon the munificence of tlie 
Order, as the princely incomes of tlie rich abbeys 
liave, for these eight cciiituries past, been almost 
entirely devoted to the erection and thc‘ decoration 
of churches, Ifalls, avd libraries, and few indeed arc 
the y)rovinces of Europe^, whicli are not indebted for 
their princi]:)al architectural ornaments to th(' taste, 
the splendour, and the opulence of the Ib-ncdictines; 
insomuch, that when it disapj)ears, and the period of 
its extinction is probably not far distant, it will 
leave more traces of its t'xistciuce, and more moTiU“ 
meiits of its greatness and of its wide-extended 
infiueiice, than any einjnre, the Roman excepted, that 
e^cr yet llourisluMl on the earth. 

The Bc'iu'dictines are also accusecFof luxurv : and 
poets and novelists have at all times amuscKl theni- 
sidves in describing ^sjtnuhmnfr ahhoU^ 'purple m the, 
vines that embosom thedr abodes; and convivial inonlvs, 
with the Mass in their hands, laimliiim at the tollincr 
of the midnight bell. To affirm that no scenes of 
revelry had ever been witnessed in an abbey, oi- to 
imagine that such scenes wc^re frequent, would be 
equally absurd. The rule of St. Benedict obliges 
his disciples to hospitality, and their luxury consisted 
in entertaining every guest according to his ranlt 
and to their means. The abbot on such occasions 
represented the body, and was ea'cluslre/j/ charged 
with the car(5 and the entcrtainnnmt of visitors; he 
had a table and separate apartments allotted for the 
purpose, and generally lived in the style ainf the 

* O if lie knew bis bappy state, 

The sw.'iin, &c.—D uyden. 
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splendour of a bishop. In the interim, the monks, 
with the prior at tlioir head, lived in their usual 
Retirement, and fed upon tlieir very moderate allow¬ 
ance in their hall : while, to season their repast, a 
lecture was read from the Bible, the Fathers, or 
Ecclesiastical History. 

In tlie same manner, tlic maprnificence of their 
edifices was confined to the public .jiarts, to tbo 
ebureb, to the library, to the 'cloisters, and to the 
hall or refectory; hut never pervadi'd the cell of the 
monk, or emblazoned the bare walls of bis humble 
dwelling. In fact^ whether the income of tlie monas¬ 
tery were one or ten thousand, the furniture, diet, 
dress, and eondition of the jirivate monk were always 
the same, always above ])emiry, but far below luxury. 
In short. moi»ks are generally, Ly birth and edu¬ 
cation, gentlt'inen, and their mode of living nearly 
resembh's that fi'llows of colleges in tlie English 
universities; wiili tins difiercnce, that their engage¬ 
ments arc for life, and that nothing hut sickness can 
exein]it tln'in from constant residence, and from 
regular attimdaiice in hall and in chapel. 

It would he unjust to pass over, in silence, two 
cireumstances liiglily creditable to tliis order. In 
tbo first ])la(*e, the BenedictiiU's liave e^’er been a\crsc 
to innovations, and have (ndeavoured to retain in 
the liturgy and in the ]ml)lic service of the church, 
tlie forms and tlie order tliat prevaih'd in the times of 
tlieir foundtT, and thus, by discouraging petty prac¬ 
tices and whimsical inodes or expressions of devotion 
invented by jicrsoiis of more piety than jirudeiice, 
they have, in a certain degree, preserved unadul¬ 
terated and undegraded the pur«r and more majestic 
ceremonial of the ancients. Tn the next place, in 
political struggles, the monks bavo either obserwd a 
charitable neutrality, befriending the Sistressed, and 
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allaying the animosities of i)otli parties ; or, if farced 
to clecliirc themselves, they have generally joined the 
cause, if in sueli cases tatl^er could claim to he tU^ 
cause, of their country and gf jOsticC. In scholastic 
debates, which have not uiiffequently been conducted 
with great taneoiir and some mischief, they have 
•acted with the coolness of spt^ctators unconcerned in 
the result, and seem oceasioiially to have laughed in' 
secret at the furious'zeal with whicli the contending 
parties supporte<l or attacked air-built theories and 
visionary systems. Even in the more important 
contests on religious articles, which sometimes hurst 
forth before the Itcdhrination, and have raged witii 
lesser or greater, hut always with most malevolent 
animosity, ever since that event; in contests which 
have ruffled the smoothest minds and soured the 
sweetest tempers, the llencdietlnes alone seem to 
have b( en exein])! from the common frenzy, have 
preserved tluir usual calmness iri^lie midst of the 
genera] teinjiest, and have kept strictly within the 
hounds of Christian charity and moderation. Among 
them we fiiirl no inquisitors, no j^ersociitors. Tliough 
plundered, strijiped, insulted, in most reformed 
countries, they seem rather to have dejilored in 
silence, what ^hev must have considered as the errors 
and the madness of the times, than inveifrhed anfainst 
it in public ; and content witli the testimony of their 
own consciences, they a])])(^ar to ha v(^ renounced with 
manly piety the })leasure of eomplaiiit and of 
invecti ve. 

This body, once so extensive, so ricli, so powerful, 
is now fallen, and its hisstory, like that of m.my 
potent empires, will.shortly be a iah of daps that are 
no more. Phi/osophists^ insects rising in swarms 
fron the dro^s of modern times, buzz and cla)) their 
wings in triumph; but the wdse man, who judges 
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wlifCt may happen hy that which is passed^ pauses in 
silenee and uncertainty. When he contemplates tlie . 
solitudes that spread aroand the abbeys of* Yale 
Crnois and of" Futiiess, and the misery that pines 
away hi the cold ruins of the romantic Tintern, he 
will apph^beiid that poshirity may derive little 
advantage from the^ir suppression, and be lit^lie 
inclihed to rmplaud the zeal o/ theii* improvident 
forefathers. The savage wilds of the (^hartroux 
hafve been abandoned to their primeval horrors, the 
summits of* Monte Cassiiio, now crowned with 
stately edifices, arc destined to be a desert once more ; 
and the sc^itudes of Vallombrosa, now cnliventMl by 
the sliouts of youthful mirth, will, erelong, rebellow 
the grovvlings of the bear and of the wolf of the 
Apennines. 8uch is the policy of the Ydiilosophic 
governors of the riineteentli century, and such their 
method of eiicourajiinf; agriculture and of aug- 
menting population. 

From the Benedictines sprung many minor con¬ 
gregations of more or less repute, according to the 
talents and the influence of their founders, such as 
the Bcrnardiiis, Colestines, Camaldolese, &e. The 
first derived great credit from the eloquence, the 
sancthy, and the authority of the Celebrated St. 
Bernard, and grew up into a rich and numerous 
order. The second, humble and unambitious as their 
founder, who from the ])apal chair, then confessedly 
the first throne in Europe, had slunk into the silence 
of a convent, soon sul^sided in obscurity and insig- 
nific^anco. The last was too austere to become 
numerous, and if we except a few thinly inhabited 
houses at Romo, Venice, and N^aples, was seen only 
in deserts, and flourished princi})ally in the most 
remote^, and the most dreary solitudes of “the 
Apennines. 

\ OL* III. 


I 
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To the monks we nit^y adtl the canons regular, 
who, with the dress and ordinary duties of other 
prehehdaries, took upon themselves monastic engage¬ 
ments and led a conventual life ; as^ also the Tli cat ins, 
Ilieronymitcs, Oratorians, and other congregations 
of clergy, who devoted themselves to the education 
of youth, and to the instruction of the poor, and 
lived in c‘omiliunitie.s, witliout making vows or con¬ 
tracting any pcrmaiuuit and irrevocable obligations. 
This class has rendered many essential services to 
tljc public, has produced many distinguished literary 
characters, and was, perha])s, the most useful and 
the least ohjoctionahlo. All these ordefs, congre¬ 
gations, and institutions, have one advantage in 
common, which is, that they are supported by a 
regular settled inconu', d('rivod from landed property 
or from public grants; an advantage wliicli contri¬ 
butes much to tlieir independence and to tbeir 
respectability, and distinguishes them from tlio second 
class of regular clergy, wlio subsist upon alms and 
donations, and arc therefore called Mendicants. 

To these latter, exclusively, belongs the appellation 
of Friars, derived from Fratres^ Frati., Frh'es 
(brothers), an appellation assumed first by St. 
Francis as a mark of liuiiiility, and retained ever 
after by his followers. It would be useless, and I 
fear tedious, to detain the reader with an enume¬ 
ration of all the subdivisions of this niunorons 
body, or with a descri]>tion of tbeir dresses, distin- 
guisliing features, and particular observances and 
austerities. Suffice it to say, that St. Francis of 
Asisi^m, of wliom I have elsewhere given the reader 
some account, gavb,tbc first example and the first 
imj>ulso in the year 1209. llis disciples were called 
Fratres Mh^ores (younger brethren), and in a very 
short space of time multiplied so prodigiously as to 
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astonisli, and almost to terrify the clergy of that age, 
by their numbers and by their activity. 

St. Francis of Paula, following tlie example of his 
namesake, instituted a new fratc'rnity, and in order 
to sink still lower on the scale of humility, called Ins 
disciples Fratres Minimi (}'oung(‘st brethren). 

St. Dominic founded the onh r of the Preachers, 
better known under the denomination oT Dominicans. 

The Carmelit<5S aHect to trace their origin to the 
pro])het Elias, and merely (5ay th('y) underwent a 
7'pform at the Christian era; they w^erc discovered 
by some military ])iloiini diiring th(5 CVusades, on 
tlie top of ]\Itumt C\arniel, and were thence trans¬ 
planted to Italy, and othiT European countries, 
where, notwithstanding the changes of climate, they 
grew’ and flourished for several centuries. 

The Augustines, or Austin Friars, so called be¬ 
cause they drew their statutes from the works of St. 
Augustin, were little dill’ercnt from the rest of the 
fraternity. 

All these, and others of less iiote, w'crc originally 
intended to act as assistants to the clergy in the dis¬ 
charge of their parocliial duties, but in process (»f 
time the auxiliaries becaiiK' more numerous than the 
main body, and not unfroquently excited its jealousy 
and hatred bj^trenching u])on its prerogatives, and 
by usurping pait of its credit and of its functions. 
They contrived indeed, first, by pontifldhl exemj)tioiis, 
to shake off the legal authority of their respective 
bishops; next, by similar coneessions, to aequire 
some share of their a]>ost()lical powers ; and, lastly, 
by certain privileges annexed to their orato^jjl^, to 
gather congregations and to driiw the people away 
from the regular parochial service. These were gr^^at 
abuses; and in towns, where the friarsphad numer¬ 
ous convents, tended not a little to divert the atten- 

/ 2 
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tion of the public from the spirit and the simplicity 
of the ancient liturgy, to shows, images, and exhibi¬ 
tions. However, to compensate, if any compensation 
can be made for such evils, the mendicant orders 
produced several gnsat men: each in its time roused 
the age from a lethargy of ignorance, and awakened, 
partially at least, a spirit of inquiry and of imj:)rove- 
ment. Besides, in small towns, in numerous villages, 
and in lonely or distant provinces, they still continue 
to fulfil their original object, and, as I have hinted 
above, to afford a necessary assistance to the ordi¬ 
nary pastors. They are, in general, considered as too 
numerous, and from the frequency with which they 
meet the eye in certain capitals, 1 am inclined to ad¬ 
mit this conclusion. But, as the population of Italy 
is very great, amounting to eighteen millions at least, 
and as all that immense ]K)j)nhition ]m)fesses the 
same religion, the surplus may not be so execssivo as 
is usually imagined. At all events, this evil is daily 
diminishing, and the succeeding geiuTations in Italy, 
as in most other (jonntries, will probably have reason 
to lament the want, rather than complain of the 
number, of religious ministers. 

To conclude.—There are in the religion of Italy 
some, and indeed not a few, abuses, and among these 
abuses we may rank the multij)licit 5 ^of ccreinonies, 
and the introduction of theatrical exhibitions and 
theatrical mu^c into the cbiireh ; the general use and 
exaggeration of certain popular and uudignified forms 
of devotion ; and in fine, the unnecessary number 
of relifrioiis establishments. TIujsc ahnscs orimnate 

O ^ * 

part||^from the influence of the climate and from the 
genius of the peojde, and partly from the natural 
effects of ages, which, as they roll on, sometimes ini- 
])rove and scymetinics deteriorate human institutions. 
To remove them entirely, is difficult; to eradicate 
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them at onco would be dangerous and perhaps not 
possible. The whole business of reform must be Icft^ 
to the zeal of enlightened pastors, to public opinion, 
to the inquisitive and critical spirit of the age, and to 
time, so apt to destroy bis own work and to root up 
weeds, whicli ho himself has planted. 

Quod jrtas vitium posuit, setas aufiTct*.— Pun. Syr. 

At all events, one obvious rcffcction presents itself 
to console the benevolent antL truly Christian reader, 
wh('se expaiivsive heart embraces all mankind, and 
who of course wishes rather to enlarge than to narrow 
the conditions of pardon, and the pale of salvation. 
Of all the abuses here enumerated, not one, in the 
opinion of .an enlightened Protestant, can touch the 
essence of Christianity; not one can obscure the 
splendour of the divine pcTfections; not one can 
alfect the mediation of the Redeeiner, or obstruct tlui 
active and efficient operation of the three prime and all- 
enlivening virtues, of Paith, of Hope, and of Charity. 
On the contrary, most, if not .all, may be attributed 
to a well-intended, though an ill-direct(;d ze.a‘l, .a 
fault which, of all the failings incidental to human 
nature, undoubtedly deserves the greatest indidgcnce. 
With this rcHcctloii ever up])ermost iit his mind, the 
most zCiilous •Protestant may traverse Italy with 
comi)osure, bear its abuses with temper, treat a monk 
or even a friar with civility, and still consider him¬ 
self as in a Christian country. 


* J’liC abuses which Tunc has introduced. Time will destroy 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

VIII, After having thus taken a cursory view of 
the climate, of the history, of the litcrjiture, and of 
the religion of Italy, we shall proceed to make some 
ohscTvations on the character of its inhabitants; 
observations tlie inr^ro necessary, as the subject has 
been much distortcKl ])y prcjiidic^e and misrepresent¬ 
ation. 

National, like individual cliaractcr, is, I am aware, 
a wonderful texture, composed of threads oftentimes 
so fine, and froepuadiy so interwoven, as to escape tlic 
notice of the most penetrating observer. But this ob¬ 
scurity affects only the more delicate tints, and leaves 
the principal and constituent colours tlioir full strength 
and effect. The latter part of tliis observation l)e- 
com(‘S more applicable to such individuals and nations 
as are placed in trying circumstances, whicli neces¬ 
sarily call forth the passions, and oblige nature to 
exert lier latent energies without control. On such 
occasions the character throws off every disguise, and 
displays all its peculiar and distinctive features. 
Now, if ever any nation has been ])laccd in such cir¬ 
cumstances, it certainly is the Italian ; and, conse¬ 
quently, we should ho led to conchide, that no 
national character could he more open to observation, 
and more capable of being drawn with accuracy and 
precision. Vet, the very contrary has happened, 
and never surely were any portraits more overcharged, 
and more unlike the original than the pictures wliich 
some travellers have drawn (at leisure apparently) 
and given to tlie publjc as characters of the Italians. 
If we may credit these impartial gentlemen, the 
Italirins combine in their liearts almost every vice 
that can defile and degrade human nature. They 
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arc' ignorant and vain, effeminate and cruel, cowardly 
and treacherous, false in their ])rofessions, knavish in 
tlieir dealings, and hypocritical in their religion ; so'^ 
debauched as to live in promiscuous adultery, yet so 
jeiiJ ons as to murder tlieir rivals; so impious as 
scarcely to believe in God, yet so bigoted as to burn 
all who reject their superstitious ; void of all patriot¬ 
ism, yet proud of the glory of their, ancestors: in 
short, wallowing in sensual indulgence, and utterly 
lost to all sense of virtue', honour, and improvement. 
JJcuce, is a scone of lewdness or debanchcry to be 
introduced into a romance? It is placed in an 
Italian convent. Is an assassin wanted to fri^iliten 
ladies in the country, or to terrify a London mob on 
the stage ? An Italian ap])ears ; a monk or m friar 
probably, with a dose of poison in oiui hand and a 
dagger in the other. Is a crime too great for utter¬ 
ance to be prestmtod dimly to the imagination ? It 
is Jjalf disclosed in an Italian In short, 

is some inhuman plot to he executed, or is religion to 
be ('inployed as the means or the instrument o ; f I ii^t 
or revenge ? the sceru' is laid in Italy; the contrivers 
and the perpetrators arc Italians ; and, to give it 
more diabolical cllect, a convent or church is the 
stage, and clcrgymt^n of some di'serlpfrlon or other are 
the actors of tin; tragedy. Tiu'so niisTe])rescntations, 
absurd and ill-founded as they are, have been inserted 
in so many books of travels, and interwoven with so 
many popular tales, that they have at length biassed 
public <)])inion, and excited a distrust and an anti- 
jiatliy towards the Italian nation. 

The authors of these ybZc,s- of Terror ought to re¬ 
collect, that ill amusing the imagination they are not 
allowed to jiervert the ju,dgineiit; and that, if it be 
a crime to defame an individual, it,is aggravated 
guilt to slander a whole people. Yet this class of 
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Wfiters, Vlio professedly deal ih fiction, however 
, they may i||idesi|2^ncdly influence the public mind, 
y^pcaf innocent when compared With travellers who, 
whlie*they pretend to adhere to strict veracity, relate 
as eyevwitnesses, facts which never happened, and 
give as interlocutors, conversations that were never 
uttered, playing upon the credulity of the reader on 
one side, and,"*on the other, sacrificing the rcimtation 
^f individuals and of nations without mercy or re¬ 
morse. This fondness for mischievous and ill-natured 
fiction, which some celebrated authors have indulged 
to a great excess', has^ sometimes been a serious dis¬ 
advantage to their countrymen, and has closed against 
them the best sources both of information and of 
amusement; that is, the societies of capitals through 
which they pass^cd, in Sicily and in Italy*. 

But this evil is trivial in comparison of the greater 
mischief which such w^orks do at home, by infusing 
prejudices, and exciting rancorous antipathies against 
our fellow-creatur('S ; sentiments generally ill-founded 
and,railways unebristian and malevolent. If it be 
difficult to account for the malignity of such authors, 
it is still more so to conceive the credulity of the 
readers who give tlio traveller full credit for what¬ 
ever he cliooses to relate, and listen to liis tales with 
the most unsuspicious confidence. Yet if they re¬ 
flected upon the propensity w^hicli travellers in general 
are supposed to have to fiction and exaggeration, and 
have considered how little English travellers in par¬ 
ticular, for various reasons, associate witli the j)eople 

* See, on this snhjoot, Mr. Swiiihuriie’s account of his reception 
at Bulcnno, subsequent to Brjdone’s publication. Vol. lu. sect. 25. 
I ahva^s cite this sonsihlo, tiid very accurate writer, with satisfac- 
factiwi. Had he piven the public such «'ni account of Italy in 
gener^ as he has its southern provinces, he would liavc super* 
Beded the necessity of the present jmblicatien. 
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of tlie countries tliretigli whicli they pass, th^ey would 
find more reason for doubt and diffidence than for 
implicit belief in su^h ndatioiis. ^ ^ 

Ibit if I object to such misrepresentatiofi^ and 
literary falsclioods as a man of veracity,. I censure 
them with double severity as a patriot. I consider 
them, when published, as insults to the good sense 
and the candour of the nation; and, ^dien believed, 
as so many monuments of its Credulity and its in^? 
justice. Hitherto foreigners, :^nd particularly Italians, 
have shown very little inclination to retaliate, and in 
general display towards the manners, the literature, 
and the re])utation of England, a partiality the more 
uenerous on their side because the less merited on 
ours. Such conduct gives them a claim, not to 
justices only, hut to indulgence, andimight induce a 
generous traveller to dwell with more complacency 
upon their virtues tliaii upon their defects. In that 
disposition of mind, the following observations are 
written, and will perhaps be found more favourable 
to the Italian character than the reader may na tura lly 
expect ; though in the author s intimate convicTjon 
they are always strictly coiiformahle to truth and to 
justice 


* Tlie following vrry sensible and ln'iicvolcnt ohsorviition is 
so applicaLdf to tlic sulijert wliich the author is riov tieating, that 
lie cannot refuse himself the satisfaction o( iu'^ertinir t. 

“ Ill the picture T have here drawn, 1 have follow.*<1 nothing hut 
initli ; this honest report it is but justice to make ; a id it is cruelty 
in the highest degree to stigniati/e pci sons of probity and real merit, 
in the gross, as a luxurious, slothful, ignorant set of men. For my 
own part, wherever 1 meet such general icflcclions in any traveller 
on any country wIiatcviT, 1 always attribute it to his own self- 
sufficieney, and want of better information ; or to his temerity in 
taking up the opinions of others at acenLurc, A\ithout having the 
0 ])j)ortunity of examining on what foundation they are p’oundeJ.’^ 
I’lie niariy falsehoods and lidiculoiis stories lejiorted 5f this 
church, and spicad over all countries, persuaded me that this is a 
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National character is the result, in a great degree, 
oF climate, religion, government, and education, 
"whicli modify our common nature, and give it tliose 
peculiarities that distinguisli the dillerent tribes 
which inhabit the earth. Many other causes, some 
of wliich, as I have before hinted, lie too deep for 
human investigation, may concur in heightening and 
varying the etibet, but the abovcwinuitioned are, 
without doubt, the princijml. Any alter.itujii in 
these grand ingredients^must influence the character, 
and to such a change we must ascribe its improve¬ 
ment or its deterioration, 

7 "he anciiuit inhabitants of Italy are, in general I 
believe, admitted to liave been a w’ise, a valiant, and 
a virtuous people, partitmlarly from the pcjriod which 
uuit(‘(l them inseparably to tlie destinies and the 
glories of the Roman name, and employed tliem as 
instruments in the conquest and the civilisation of 
half the globe. Though the consciousness of power 
and the })ossession of cuij)i]’e may aHeet the mind 
and the manners of a nation, and may give pruk to 
the^port^ defiance to the eye; and though many 
dreadful revolutions liave since rolled over the re¬ 
gions of Italy and swci)t away their iiiliahitants; 


subject liitlieito little known , nor sliull we wonder at the number 
of tlic^ie lalselioods, if we reflect that the a( counts wc li.i\c luul, foi 
the nn>st jmt, bnvc been by tiavellers wbo know notbing 

cither of tlie binoiiafre or of the matter ; 1 it went into a ebiireh, 
stared about them, aud tlu'ii came bonie, and publi'.hed au aceoiiut 
of wbat they saw, acrordiucf to tlieir own mapfinatiou; frequently 
taking an accidental circumstance for :ni ^ablislicvl tnstom, and 
not seldom totally misunderstanding vba ver Lbc} belield : the 
consequence has been, that tbor mistakes, b r want of being contia- 
dicted, and (Ait oft at first, liave grown a d multi|died, by being 
copied and translated from one language to anotlicr.”—Dr. King’s 
“ Hisl^ry of the (ircck Churcli,” a work of leaiuing, ecn&c, and 
impartiality. ‘‘ 
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yet I know no cause so actively destructive as to 
liave totally debased the character of the unhappy 
Itxalians, and bereft them at once of all the virtue^" 
that rendered tlieir pred(?cessors so illustrious. They 
enjoy the same advantages of climate as their an¬ 
cestors, the same serene skies, the same fertile soil, 
the same lovely scenery- The clouds and frosts of 
the north did not accompany the septentrional in¬ 
vaders ; and in spite of every political disaster nature 
still continues to smile u])on, her beloved Italy. In 
religion, indeed, the change has been great and 
effectual ; but that change in Italy, as in every 
Christian country, by enlightening the mind and 
by improving tht' heart in the knowledge of moral 
truth, has raised the modern child above the ancient 
philosopher. As this revolution, therefore, cannot 
have d(‘teriorated the character, wc shall pr()ee(3d to 
the great changes which so many eventful cen¬ 
turies have produced in tlie Italian governments 
and policy. 

Italy was originally divided into as many^jjjj^ to 
speak more corn^etly, into more indc])cndcnt and 
jarring governments than it is .at proseait, and this 
state of division .and of hostility lasted till a very 
advanced period of lioman liistory, when the great 
REPUBLIC, after ages of sanguinary contest, at length 
concpiered the whole peninsula, and united all its 
inhabitants in one common name, cause, and interest. 
The history of these petty states, previous to their 
incorporation with Home, is obscure, and affords 
light too faint to enable us to judge of the merits of 
their respective constitutions. One cireiimsturico, 
however, we may discover liighly honourable to 
them, which is, th.at liberty was the end and the 
object of all, and though it sometimes rose to anarchy, 
and as often subsided in tyranny, yet it always 
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revived and ever remained the prevailing spirit that 
ruled their councils and animated their enterprises. 
Liberty brought with it its usual retinue of virtues 
and of blessings, courage, industry, and temperance, 
independence, plenty, and poymlation; virtue^ and 
blessings which, when drawn up against Iloino, long 
suspended the high designs of Fate in her favour, 
and when ranged afterwards on her side, soon 
laid the universe prostrate before her. But this 
momentous conquest that crowned Borne and Italy 
with glory and with empire, closed the career of 
Roman virtue and happiness for ever, and hy raising 
to tlic throne a race of ruthless and all-powerful 
tyrants, converted the country and its capital into 
the theatre and very scat of guilt and of misery. 
To the whole of this long interval, extending from 
the reign of Tiberius to the extinction of the western 
empire, we may apydy, with the exception of a few 
prosperous reigns, the dark picture which Tacitus 
has drawn of a part of it only : “ Atrox pradiis, 
disf^rs seditionibus, ipsa ctiam pace sawiim. llaiista* 
ant dinitai urhes ; pollutje caViinonife; magna adul- 
teria ; plenum cxiliis marc, infesti cmclibus scopuli; 
atrociiis in urbo sawitiiinIn tliese times of 
guilt and of disaster, every trace of ancient virtue 
must nearly have disappeared, and the Italian cha¬ 
racter must luivc sunk to its lowest degradation. 
The era, therefore, of the prosperity and virtue of 
Italy may he confined to the space" which elapsed 
between the foundation of Rome and the accession of 
Tiberius, including on the one side the dawning, on 

* Hist. i. 2 —“ Marked by atrocity m war, torn in pieces by 
seditions, full of ciiielty cv\n in peace. The <‘ities exhausted or 
dilapidated*, tbp ceremonies of religion polluted; horrible adul¬ 
teries ;'^the sea filled with exiles, and all its rocks with assassma 
tions ; in the city the cruelties were still more atrocious.’* 
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the other, the decline, of its glory and of its felicity. 
At tliis time, indeed, the national character displayed 
many virtues and betrayed few defects^. Every" 
state produced its citizens, its sages, its heroes, 
capable of meeting the legions, the senators, tlie 
consuls of Rome in the field and in the cabinet, 
without disgrace and oftentimes with honour. Fru¬ 
gality at liome, valour abroad, patriotism in every 
circumstance, seem to liave bet’ll virtues common to 
all ; while perseveranee and rpsolution, rising superior 
to every obstacle, wore the peculiar virtues of the 
Romansf. These qualities were probably owing to 

* 01 thf nice, tliis jicriod, Virgil spcal;s in the 

following lilies :— 

Haec (Ttiilia) genus aetc vinim, Marsos, pubcnique Sabellain 
Assueliuiique iiialo Lignrcm, Volheosqne veriitos 
Exlulit ; h;r‘(, 1 )eeios, M.iiios, luaguosqiie Cauiillos, 

Scipiadar) duros hello.—(jii-org. ii. 167 . 

The inhabitants iheniselves their countiy grace , 

H eneo l(>‘^e the Maissian and Sahelliaii race : 

Sli ong-liinh’d and stout, and to the wars meliiicd, 

And haid EigniiaiiB, a Lilionous kind, * 

And N'ulseiaijb aiiii'J with iion-headed datts. 

Besides an otlspring of undaunted heaits, 

The Decii, IMurn, gieat Cauullus came 

Fioin hence, and greater Scipio’s double name.—DuYDrN. 

•j* To tliis peiiod of Uoinaii liihlorv, fortunately of long duration, 
we must in some degiee confine the eulogiunis bestowed upon the 
Roman character. Of it Quintilian sajs, and sajs with justice •— 
Qu;e proleelo (dicta ct lacta pieclara antiquitus) nusquam plura, 
inajoiaque, quain in nnstr.e civitatis luonniiientis lepeneiitui. An 
fortitndnunn, hdem, jiistitiam, continentiain, friigalitatem, con- 
teinptuiu doloris ac mortis, melius .alii docelnnit, quani L’ahneu, 
Curii, Keguh, Decii, Mutii, aliique mnumeiabiles ? Quantum 
eiiiTu Giteci juaieeptis valent lautiiin Romani cxcuiplis.’^— 
Qiiintil, xii. 

The illustrious sa\ings and the illu*>tnous deeds of antiquity will 
nowhere he found in gieatei ahuudaiice, or of greater value, than ** 
in tlic reeoids of our city. Who shall give heU.er lessons ift foiti- 
tndc, of fidelity, of justice, of continence, of fi ugality, of contempt 
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the wisdom of the senate, that assembly of kings, 
as the astonished Greek seems justly to have called 
'i'fc; they lingered in that body when every other 
virtue had fled, and they sometimes graced its decline 
with a transient beam of magnanimity. 

Now, to ap]dy tljese observations on the state of 
ancient to that of modern Italy, tliere is a period in 
the history of ^the latt<T, when again restored to her 
original state of division, she enjoyed the same 
liberty and displayed th/,) same virtues. Tlie period 
to which T allude compriseb the space that elapsed 
from the tenth to the s(‘venteenth century, when the 
great cities, shaking ofl’ the yoke of the German 
Chesai's, rose* into independent and scunetimes ])Ower~ 
fill republics, superior in fame and in gri‘atness to 
their ancestors the Ligurians, the Etrurians, the 
JSamnites, and equal to 'Giebes, to Athens, and 
to Lacedaunun. Like tliese states they were engaged 
in perpetual warfare; hut their mutual liostilities in 
both cases s(Hun to have eontributcMl more to their 
advajitage “than to their ])rejndiee, by exciting a 
spirit of (‘iniilation, enterprise, and patriotism, with 
all the military and manly virtues. 

I have elsewhere hinted at the llourishincr state of 
tliese commonw»ealths ; hut witc I to draw a com¬ 
parison between them and the Greek states, it would 
not bo difficult to prove, that in jiolitical institutions, 
wise councils, bold enterprise, ricbes, and duration' 
the advantage is generally on their side : I may add, 
that their history is as eventful and as instructive, 

of paiti and drutli, than the Fahnni, the (hiiii, l]ie Keguli, the 
Docu, the Mutii, and iniiumerahle otijcis ? For the Romanb excel 
ill examples, as> inneli as th6 reeks in precepts. 

^ We lulnnre in the Romans not their anilntion, hiit the virtues 
that ac«>mpanied it; and we jiraise not then success, but the god- 
like qualities that pYceededand insured it. 
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less sullied with criino, if not more ahuiidant in 
virtue. The historv of Tliehes is short; its sun 
rose and set with its hero li^pamiriondas; and alf 
the glories, all the achievements of Greece, arc com¬ 
prised ill the records of Athens and of Lactida^mon. 
Yet, can the finnals of these cities, can their petty 
wars in Greece and in Sicily, can even that splendid 
struggle with tlie Persian monarcli ho compared to 
the liistorif^ of fienoa and of AViiico; to their bold 
contests with (jcniian, French, Spanish invaders 
at home ; and abroad to their olorious feats of arms 
against the acciimidated ]n)wer of tlie mighty sultan ? 
Tljti (‘litcrprist's of Jjaceda*inon and of Athens were 
confined to their own narrow seas and to the border¬ 
ing coasts, and never extended beyond Sicily, then a 
Grecian island. The fleets of Genoa and of AY'nicc 
swc])t the n liole Mediterranean, carried devastation 
and t(Tror over all the shores of Africa and of Asia 


Minor, and more than once hore defiance and hostility 
into tlie jiort of Constautinople. If, ther<‘fore, wc 
praise tlie ancient firecks, we cannot in 
refuse a trlhute of ajiplause to tlie modern Italians; 
tlic same virtues that plead in favour of the former, 
demand for the latte r some share of our esteem and 


admiration. AVemay carry tlieparatlel still farther, 
and observe, that in the Italian as in the Greek 
republics, the arts and sciences w'ere cultivated with 
(aitliiisiasm ; and that iioctry, history, and grammar, 
arcliitcctup‘, painting, and sculpture, kept pace with 
the glory and the resources of each State, and were 
employed at home to immortalise the acliievemcnts 
perfornn^d by its heroes abroad. Here indeed the* 
first praise Ix'longs to the Greeks as the inventors; 
but surely no small lionour and acknowledgment arc • 
due to tliose who restored aud perijaps improved 
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these noble pursuits '*. So far at least we see no 
ro<ason for reproaching the people of Italy with 
degeneracy. 

This state of polity, so much resembling ancient 
Greece, has undergone a great change, it is true, 
during the two or three last centuries. Several of 
the lesser republics have lost their independence and 
been annexed, to tlic irreater; Florence has been 
enslaved to its dukes ; Pisa and Sienna have shared 
the fiitc of Florence; ^and other revolutions have 
taken place equally inimical to the interests of liberty. 
Yet the two great republice still survived, and con¬ 
tinued to display much of their ancient energy even 
so late as the middle of the last century. Besides, 
the various changes alluded to were internal, and 
while they transferred ])owyr, riches, and poi)ulation, 
from one city to aiiothcT, in nowise atleetcd the 
external lustrt; and independence of the country. 
On the contrary, if we may believe a judicious 
historiant, Avliom I have often had occasion to quote 
in these observations, lloine lierself never beheld 


• Kj^iTtrias iirtcs ostciulerit, <jsto, 

GiiPCiii, tradulcTit Lutio pia'clara reperta; 

Duni })()st, in inolius^ iiliuiKiL* uccepU, Lutini 
Omnia retnk’nut, diMii longc maxmia Roma 
Ut belli sliuliifj, ita doctis artibus, omnes 
Quod !s<»l cumquc videt teirarum, aiiteiverit nibcs. 

Vida dc Arte Poet. 


ft NH 


Grant we that Gieccc first taugbt the generous arts, 
And with liei great dlscoverie^ enrich'd 
Our liUtian land; but \et the Tartin laec 
Gave back each gift imjnoved: imjicrial Rome, 

The mightiest, noblest city of the werld, 

Rciiown’d in arts, :n learning, as in war, 

ExcelPd all nations tdse, wliate’er the sun 
"Nhows 111 his glorious course. 

i* Dcniiia. 
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more splendid days since £lic extinction of her empire, 
than during the seventeenth century ; nor had Italy, 
from the same era, been more • free from barbariaiii^ 
influence, over enjoyed more tranquillity at homo, or 
been more n^spected abroad, than during the years 
that preceded the French revolution. 

According to this representation, the accuracy of 
which it would bo difiicnlt to question, we discover 
nothing in the history of the iliodern Italians that 
must necessarily degrade their public character, or 
entirely efface the remembrance of the virtues which 
made the nation great and illustrious during so many 
ages. The French revolution, it must be owned, 
darkened the bright prospects of Italy, and indeed 
clouded the whole horizon of Europe; but whatever 
its local ravages may have been, I do not sec that its 
general effects have produced a greater change in the 
character of the Italians than in that of the Spaniards, 
of the Dutch, of the Swiss, and of the Germans, all 
of whom lie equally within the range of its devasta¬ 
tion. At all events, the' full extent of its mischief, 
if P"ovidence dcitrns to allow it a loneer dnfSiiin, 
will be known only to our posterity; till tlje present 
moment, horror and detestation are the only senti¬ 
ments it has excited in the minds of Us victims. 

So far I have emdeavoured to show, that there is 
nothing in the history of Italy which can justify the 
reproaches made to the character of its inhabitants 
by certain inconsiderate or prejudiced authors. I will 
now proceed to particulars, and take into considera¬ 
tion some of the many vices imputed to them. But 
first I must observe, that few travellers have had 
either the leisure or the inclination, and still fewer 
the information and the opportunities, necessary to 
form a just estimate of the Italian character. JV^any 
drive through the country with tha rapidity^* 
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couriers, content themselves with a hasty inspection 
of what they term its curiosities; confine their con- 
" /ersatioii to the innkeepers and the cicerojiij visit 
tlio Opera-house, perhaps intrigue with an actress; 
then return home, and write a Tour through Italy. 
Others, with more information and better taste, find 
that the ancient monuments and classic scenery of 
the country, the perusal of the Itoinan authors on 
the spot where they were inspired, and the contem¬ 
plation of the masterpieces of the great artists, fur¬ 
nish sufiicient occupation for every hour; these can¬ 
not ]>revail upon themselves to sacrifice sueli refined 
enjoyments to the formality of visits and to the 
frivolity of general conversation. Such travellers, 
without doubt, derive much improvement and much 
rational entertainment from their tour; but yet they 
cannot be qualified to jud^ of the character of the 
Italians. For this j)ur])ose are requisite, in the first 


]dace, a tolerable knowledge of the language of the 
country, a (jualifieation in wliieh transalpines in 


general are very deficient*; in the second place, a 
‘^lairniiar and efitfciual introduction into tlie best 


Jiouses ill each city; and tliirdly, time and resdii- 
tion to cultivate tlie acquaintance to which such an 
introduction mitiiraliy leads. I might add, a fourth 
requisite, perhaps not less necessary than the former, 
I mean good-natiuo; a virtue tliat does not permit 
us to condemn as absurd every practice and opinion 
contrary to tbe* modes of thinking and of living esta¬ 
blished in our own country. Endowed with these 
qualities, a traveller will indeed be a competent judge 
of the subject, and enabled to form an ojiinion from 
bis own experience ; an opinion which he will find 
very different from that generally enforced by igno¬ 
rant writers, and adopted by inconsiderate readers, 
will experience, contrary probably to liis ex- 
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pcctations, iniioh hospitality, as far as hospitality 
consists in furnishing a guest with every accommo¬ 
dation. This is so true, that a good letter of recont^ 
mendation may carry a traveller from house to house* 
over all Italy ; a circumstance that accounts for the 
indiiference of the inns in the lesser towns, which 
arc frequented solely by foreigners and by the mid¬ 
dling classes; as Italians of rank almost always 
lodge, when travelling, in private houses. Wlu'ii 
once introduced into a housti, be will find it always 
open to him, and the more frequent his visits, the 
greater will be his eunskleration, as much assiduity 
is rof^arded as a mark both of coufidence and of 
respect. Dinners, though not uncommon in Jiome, 
Naj)lcs, and Milan, arc not miieh in fasliion. The 
Italians are very indifferent to the ])l(‘asnres of the 
table ; their repasts are short, and too hasty, in their 
opinion, for conversation. They devote the whole 
evenings and part of the night to society, when they 
love to meet and enjoy their friends at leisure. In 
this respect they differ much from us, aiid^Uiljgj^ 
from most transalpiiies ; hut I know^ not that we 
have reason to condemn them. If w consult convi¬ 
viality, th'tf look to health, and y)erha])S to economy. 
On which side rational self-cnjoyrftent, and even 
social, is to he found, it is not difficult to determine. 
Nor, if they are biassed on this occasion by econo - 
mical motives, do they deserve much censure. Their 
taste for expense takes a different direction. They 
])refor Minerva to Bacchus; and take less pleasure 
in regaling themselves on turtle, venison, champagne, 
and burgundy, than in eontcinplating pictures, sta¬ 
tues, niarhlo halls, and pillared .porticoes. 

As for courage, it is a quality common to the 
whole species: every nation arrogatc^s it to itself, a 
proof that it belongs to all. If any seem deficient 
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in it, the deficiency is to be attributed, not to innate 
cowardice, but to ignorance of the art of war; to 
»vant of discipline ; to consciousness of the inutility 
' of resistance; or to some such incidental circum¬ 
stance. Hence, nations most inured to arms display 
this quality most; and hence the same army, as ivell 
as the same individual, sometimes gives surprising 
marks of courage and of cowardice in the same cam- 
paign. To accuse the Itiilians of cowardice is to 
belie their whole history. The troops- of the King 
of Sardinia were distinguished for their valour, while 
their monarchs acted the part of warriors. Even in 
the late invasion, the peasantry themselves, in some 
parts of the Neapolitan, and particularly of the 
Roman state, made a bold and generous though in- 
etFectiial resistance. Not courage, therefore, but the 
motives which call it forth, and the means which 
give it efiect, that is discipline, hope, interest, &c. 
•arc wanting to the Italians. 

Those who reproach the Italians with ignorance 
must have a very imperfect knowledge of that people, 
ana nave confined their obsei vations to the lowest 
populace of great cities, and to the peasants of cer¬ 
tain mountainous tracts and unfrequented provinces. 
8ucli classes, in all countries, not excepting the 
United Kingdom, have little means and less inclina¬ 
tion to acquire knowledge ; they are everywhere left 
much to nature, and consequently retain something of 
the savage. The peasantry of the north of Italy, par¬ 
ticularly of the Piedmontese and Milanese territories, 
and those of Tuscany, were, previous to the French 
invasion, universally taught to read and write; they 
were in every respent as well instructed as that class 
ought to be, and equal in point of information to the 
peasantry of the most flourishing countries in Europe. 
Even in the T^Jeapolitan territory, without doubt, 
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the worst governed of all the Italian states, I have 
seen a sh^ierd boy lying under a tree with a book 
in his hana, his dog at his feet, and his goats browt^^ 
ing on the rocky hills around him, a scene more ^ 
delightful than any described in classic }>astoral. 
The middling classes, which in reality constitute the 
strength and give the character of a nation, are 
generally very well acquainted with cyerything that 
regards their duty, the object of their profession, and 
their respective interests. In writing, in the higher 
rules of arithmetic, and in geography, they are infe¬ 
rior to the same classes in England, but such accom¬ 
plishments are most- valued, because most useful, in 
commercial countries; especially when national 
prosperity is intimately connected with navigation, 
and when a spirit of adventure is very generally 
prevalent in the middling and the lower classes. 
J3ut, even where the ordinary share of information 
is wanting, the deficiency is not so perceptible as in 
more nortliern regions, whose inhabitants arc natu¬ 
rally slow and inattentive. The Italian is 
observing. These two qualities united supply in 
some degree the place of reading, and give his con¬ 
versation more life, more sense, and more interest, 
than are to be found in the discourse* of transalpincs 
of much better education. 

We now come to the higher class, for against them 
the reproach is particularly levelled, and supposing 
the accusation well-grounded, I iniglit suggest a few 
circumstances in extenuation. On the Continent in 
general, the various governments are purely monarchi¬ 
cal, the whole administration is confined to the sove¬ 
reign and his ministers, while^the body of tlie nation 
is excluded from all share and influence in thc^ 
management of its own concerns. Si:\,cb an exclusion 
operates most perceptibly upon the liigher classes. 
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whose natural province such management is, and by 
wi til drawing every stimulus to exertion an^mprove- 
ifcont, it acts as a jiowerful soporific, and mils them 
* unavoidably into sloth and ignorance. In a free 
country, mental improvement brings with it its own 
reward, oftentimes rank and fortune, and always fame 
and consideration: it is both necessary and fashion¬ 
able, and cannot be dispensed with by any individual, 
who means to attain or to keep a place in the higlier 
orders of society. In ,a despotic government, all 
these motives arc wanting. The drudgery necessary 
for the acquisition of information is rewarded only 
hy the consciousness of intt;llectual superiority ; an 
advantage of little wciglit in countries, where mental 
attainments arc too much undervalued to attract 
attention or to excite envy. Hence, after having 
passed through the ordinary course of college educa¬ 
tion, or loitered away a few years with a private 
tutor, the noble' youtli of the Continent, if not em¬ 
ployed in the army sink into domestic indolence', and 
Mi fel 1*^^" away in tlie endless frivolities of town 
society. 

After this general apology for the ignorance of the 
(jontinental gentry, I must say, in favour of the 
Italians in partrcnlar, that they stand in less need of 
it than the same class in any other country. Whether 
the various republics that lately flourished in ItJily 
furnish them with more inducements to mental 
cultivation ; or whether the natural affection to 
literature which had never been totally extinguished 
even in the barbarous ages, impels them spontaiie- 
tiusly to application, I know not; but the Italian 
nobility liave always distinguished themselves by 
^cultivating and encouraging the arts and the sciences. 
To pwve this assertion, which may perhaps surprise 
many of my readers, I need only observe, that many 
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or rather most of the Italian academies were founded 
by gentlemp, and are still composed principally of 
members ^ffhat class. Such is the Arcadian academy 
at Rome, such the Cnisca at Florence, the Olympic 
at Vicenza, the Fisiocritici of Sienna, &c. To this 
proof, in itself sufficiently strong, I will add, that 
tiie Italian nobility has produced more authors even 
in our days than the same class has ever yet done in 
any country, not excepting our own, where they are 
in general the best informe^l. Who has not heard 
the names MaiTei, (Jarli, Rezzonieo, Salluzzi, Doria, 
Filangicri, Alfieri ? Thoy were all of noble birth, 
and liave certainly done credit to it, and reflected a 
lustre upon their order more brilliant and more 
honourable than the blaze of all the coronets and all 
the stars of Europe united, ]\lany more might bo 
mentioned, but instead of swelling tlu^se pages with 
a dry catalogue of names, I shall only rt;fer the curi¬ 
ous rcad(T to the lists of the various academies, (and 
there is scarce a town in Italy without one or more 
of these literary associations,) and he will flnd^ that 
they consist, as 1 have observed, of nobles ainfclei^^J^’' " 
almost exclusively. I remember being present at 
one of the acad(‘mical assemblies at Florence ; it was 
crowded with members ; several soim«?ts were recited, 
and some dissertations road by their respective authors. 
Most of the auditors and all the authors wore gentle¬ 
men, as I was assured by the person who had been 
so obliging as to introduce us. Moreover, a taste 
for the fine arts, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
music, is almost innate in the Italian gentry, as it 
seems to have been in the ancient Greeks; now a 
taste so refined in itself, and the residt of so much 
observation and of so much sensibility, seems to pre-^ 
suppose some, and indeed no small, degree of Ukicntal 
cultivation, and is scarcely separable from an acquaint- 
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ance with the two great sources of information, anti¬ 
quities and history. 

, We will now pass to ah accusatioi^R a more 
serious nature, and consider the state of morality in 
Italy, as far as it regards the intercourse between the 
sexes : and here again, as I am persuaded that my 
representation will surprise many of my readers, I 
think it necessary to make some previous remarks. 
In the first place, the morality of nations is merely 
comparative. In all, there is too much vice, and 
though in some it may be more glaring than in 
others, yet every one has spine favourite indulgence 
very pardonable in their own eyes, but very offensive 
to strangers. In the next jdace, sensuality, in some 
shape or other, seems the predominant vice of the 
species, and though perhaps the most degrading pro¬ 
pensity of nature, it displays* its power in every 
climate, at the expense of one or other of the contrary 
virtues. In the northern regions it has long reigned 
under the form of intemperance. In tlie southern 
climates, it has at all times domineered in the sliape 
WTfusf. Henc(^, when the soft inhabitants of Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and Asia, first beheld the grim savages 
of the Cimbrian Chersonesus, they were as much 
surprised at tlu ir chastity, as terrified by their fierce¬ 
ness ; and while they daily witnessed the convivial 
excesses of their conquerors, they were astonished to 
see them turn away with indifiercncc from more 
gonial and more alluring enjoyments. 

But the manners of these nations have undergone 
no small alteration since the fall of the Roman 
empire. The arts, the sciences and the civilisation 
of the south have visjted even the polar regions, and 
softened the rugged hearts of their half-frozen inha¬ 
bitants. The Loves and Sports accompanied the 
muses in theiV northern emigration : Venus now 
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shares the sway witli Bacchus, and Pleasure in all 
its forms ||pntoiis even in the lap of eternal winter. 
The inhabitants of the north have therefore littli? 
with which to reproach those of the south, at present, 
especially as in adopting the vices of milder climates 
they still retain their native intemperance; a vice as 
foul in itself and as destructive in its consequences as 
any that has ever yet enslaved the Jiunian mind. 
I would infer from this observation that it is unfair 
to censure the Italians for ejicesses common to them 
and to other nations, and to stigmatise them with 
vices which are, I fear, rather tlio madness of the 
species in general than the characteristic depravity of 
any particular tribe. 

It must indeed be admitted, that in many of the 
great towns of Italy dm; respect is not paid to the 
matrimonial contract, and that a freedom of inter¬ 
course is encouraged contrary to the very nature and 
essence of that sacred institution. Far be it from 
me to palliate, even in the slightest degree, so enor¬ 
mous a disorder, which hy poisoning doniestij^fOT^^ 
deuce and defeating tlie purposes of nuptial union, 
infects the very source of the happiness and even of 
the existence of mankind. A crime that thus runs 
in direct opposition to tlic bcnev()lent*desigus of Pro¬ 
vidence, and violates one of his most holy institu¬ 
tions, merits unqualified detestation, and cries to 
heaven itself for vengeance. But I must observe, 
that this most erinpiial intercourse is, I fear, hy no 
means peculiar to Italy, and even in Italy not so 
general as is commonly represented. The example 
of the higher class, and of those who immediately 
administer to their aTnusoments, such as comedians, 
singers, actors, actresses, &c. the only one known 
or attended to by many travellers, ^nd that Vven 
not always very perfectly; general conclusions are 
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too easily drawn from a few instances ; and appear¬ 
ances, scandalous to us, because contrary to our 
established customs, are sometimes too easily con¬ 
verted into proofs. Of this latter kind is cicMeism^ 
or the well-known practice which autliori.scs ladies 
to employ an attendant friend as their protector 
in public and their confidant in private, who, as 
he performs the duties of the husband generally, 
is supposed sometimes to usurp his privileges. This 
practice is absurd, efburvinate, contrary to the delicacy 
of one sex and to the dignity of the other, and there¬ 
fore always reprehensible and yet it is not always 
criminal. On the contrar)', sometimes the cicisbeo is 
a friend or a near relation, who acts as tlie guardian 
of the honour of tlie husband, and by his constant 
and watchful attendance is a pledge and security for 
the wife's fidelity. There fire certain cities, and even 
in the most corrupt cities there are some families, 
where the cjccupation of cicJsbco is confined to this 
confidential inspection, which in such circumstances 


nev er., it is said, abused for the purposes of 
criminal indulgence. 

On the other hand, in certain other great towns, 
the cicisbeo enjoys all the rights of a husband without 
exception, aiid'Nvliile be enjoys the wife, perhaps, of 
his friend, resigns his own spouse, in Ids turn, to the 
embraces of anotlier person. How such a most 
profligate exchange of wickedness, such a detestable 
commerce of debauchery, could have crept into a 
Christian country, or be tolerated even for a moment 
in an orderly government, is inconceivable; but its 
consequences were perceptible in the degeneracy of 
the higher classes aWcnice and Naples, and the fall 
of these States may hi considered without presump¬ 
tion,•as in part the consequence and the punishment 
of that degeneracy. 
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Some writers have attributed the prevalence of 
this practice, always indecent and too often criminal, 
to the manner in which matrimonial connexions ar</ 
formed in Italy, where, in general, motives of interest 
are alone considered, and the choice, the affection, 
and even the liberty of the parties are disregarded. 
In matrimonial arrangements between persons of 
rank, reasons of state, of policy, of yifluenCe, and 
even of convenience, are too often allowed to prepon¬ 
derate in most countries, to Abe great detriment of 
domestic happiness, and consequently of public 
morality. A¥hcn in such •contracts as have freedom 
and affection for the ir basis, innocent partialities are 
thwarted and the most delicate feelings of the human 
bosom are wounded, Nature will rebel, and, even at 
the expense of conscience, seek for comfort in con¬ 
nexions more congenial to its propensities. In such 
eases we must pity, and may almost excuse, the 
individual, but cannot too severely reprobate a prac¬ 
tice that leads so directly to vice and to misery. 
That tills most mischievous mode of cont^ictir^g;^ 
marriages is common in Italy, is, I believe, too true; 
but whether more common than in other parts of 
the Continent I cannot take upon myself to determine. 
At all events, its evil effects are visible, and call 
aloud for reforjnation. 

But it must bo remembered, that the disorders of 
which I am now speaking, are confined to great cities 
and to the higher orders, who forr% a small (and for¬ 
tunately a small, because too frequently a very vicious) 
part of the population of a country. The middling 
classes and the peasantry, the strength and the pride 
of a nation, are in Italy as chaste as persons of the 
same description in any, and more chaste than they 
are in most countries. Of the truth oj this assertion 
few of our travellers are competent judges; acquainted 
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principally with the tradesmen and populace of Venice 
and Naples, the two most corrupted capitals in Italy, 
Uiey draw from them the character of the whole 
nation; while the middling classes of Rome and 
Florence, and all the inhabitants of th(3 country, arc 
unnoticed, and generally unknown. Yet, those who 
have ranged through the peopled villages cf the 
Mantuan, Paduan, Milanese, and Piedmontese terri¬ 
tories ; those who have penetrated the recesses of the 
-Apennines, the Sabine,.Umbrian, and Samnite moun¬ 
tains, will join the author in paying a just tribute to 
the innocence, to the simplicity, to the golden manners 
of these happy rustics. To these regions and to their 
inhabitants we may still, with strict propriety, apply 
the verses of Yirgil,— 

Illic wjiUiis et luBtra foiaruin 

Kt paliens nprrum> pa,i\()(iiu; asbucta jiiVLMitiis 

Sacra siinctiqur pativs :— 

• .it • w • w 

Casta pudicitiam sersat Joiiiiis *.—Georg, ij. 471 . . 524. 

The truth is, that the couiitry'j)astors watch most 
‘^i^efClily over the morals of their flocks, and caution 
both sexes at a very early period against the dangers 
and the consequences of debauchery. 

Th(} mention of the Italian peasantry naturally 
reminds me of their industry; a virtue which may 
be traced over every plain, and discovered on almost 
every mountain, from the Alps to the Straits of 
Messina The fertility of the plains of Milan is pro- 

—■ - - ... — 4^ — - .1 — --—— - -. — —.w 

* Wild bc.'isls of xKituic 111 Ins woods iiliound, 

And youtli, of labour ]iatioiil, plough tbc ground, 

Iiiuied lo liardbbip and to liouicl> fare : 

Nor venerable age is wanting there, 

In groat examples tf the jouthliil train : 

^ Nor are the gods adored with rites profane. 

•«« « 

f 1 . -TV 

His faithful bed is crown d with chaste delight.—Dii'kOEN. 
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verbial, but its exubcrabce is not more owinc to 
nature, than to the skill, the perseverance, and the 
exertions of the cultivator. Hence, where the felicity 
of the soil seems to fail, the industry of the labmirer 
still continues, and covers with vines and olive-trees 
the sides of Monte Selice near Padua, and of the 
Superga near Turin, two mountains naturally as 
barren as llelvollyn or Penmanmaur. The beauty 
and cultivation of the plains, which extend between 
the Alps and the Apennines, are too well known to 
be either praised or described; and he who has tra¬ 
versed them will not b^ surprised that a Greek 
emperor (Michael Paleologus) should have supposed 
them, in his admiration, to be the purlieus of the 
terrestrial paradise. Jiut Italian industry is not con¬ 
fined to these regions of fertility. From Bologna to 
Loretto, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, it 
has covered the coast of the Adriatic with rich har¬ 
vests, and shaded the brows of the Apennines with 
verdure and foliage. It also displays its labours to 
the best advantage, and hverywhero shows in fences^ 
canals to water the fields*, plantations, &c. S neat^' 
ness of tillage seldom witnessed and never surpassed 
even in the best cultivated countries. And not these 
regions only, but the defiles of Seravallc ,* the lovely 
vales of the Arno and of the Clitumnus, of Terni and 

* Tina practice of irrigation, so very common Loth in ancient 
and modern Italy, and contributing so very materially to the pro¬ 
gress of vegetation, is tumed into a beautif^scenc by Virgil. 

Et cum cxiistus ager morientibus e^uat herbis, 

Ecce, supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 

Eli'-it; ilia cadens raucum per do via murmur 

Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva.—Ceorg. i. 107. 

And when the fiery suns too finitely play, 

And slirivcll'd herbs on withering stems decay, 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 

Uudams bis wiitcry stores; huge torrentlf flow. 

And rattling down the rocks, large moisture yield. 
Tempering the thirsty feve|,of the field.— Dryden. 
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of Rcate; the skirts of ^ esuvius, so often ravaged 
and so often restored to cultivation ; the orchards 
*Jhat blow on the steeps of Yallombrosa, and wave 
on the summits of Monte Sum an o : Italy, all Italy, 
hlooming as the garden of God^ from the Adriatic to 
the Tuscan, from the Alps to the Ionian Sea, is a 
proof and a monument of the industry and intelli¬ 
gence of its inhabitants. 

“ But the Italians sleep in the middle of the day, 
and lie stretched out under the porticoes of the 
churches, or under the sh.ade of the vine, when they 
ought to be working; therefore tliey are a lazy, slug¬ 
gish race." The Italians, like the Sicilians and the 
Greeks, follow the example of their ancestors in this 
respect, and only obey the call, of nature, in reposing 
during the sultry hours, when labour is dangerous 
and tlic heat is intolerable. To cctfiipensate for this 
suspension, they begin their labours witli the dawn, 
and prolong them till the close of evening ; .so that 
the Italian sleeps less and labours more in the four- 
aiid-twonty hours than the Englisli peasant. The 
^aliafls seem always to liave been early risers, as 
appears from mcany passages in Ch‘ccro*s and Pliny's 
letters; and a beautiful picture of domestic life drawn 
by Virgil, will on this occasion recur to the recollcc - 
tion of the reader*. In all warm climates, as tlie 

• liulo, 11 bi piinia quies luc'dio jaiti iioctiB abaotyj 

Ourru'ulo cxpulenil aomnuin - (.uiu fci'uiiiui pnmuiii^ 

Cm toleiarc c<^ vitam teimiqui' Minerva, 

Inipositum ct sojiitos bUbcitat igricfc, 

Noitcm addeiis opeii, fainulasque ad luuiiiia longo 

Excrcet peiiso ; castuni uL servure ciibilc 

Conjugis, et posbit parvos cduccre iiatos.—TEu. viii. 407. 

Now when tho night her iniddlt; race had lodc, 

The time when early house wives leave the bed ; 

When living embers on the hearth they spread. 

Supply tlij lamp, and call tlie maids to rise, 

With pawning mouths, and with half-open’d eyes ; 
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cool of the evening invited to amusement, so the fresh¬ 
ness of the morning seems to call for labour and exer¬ 
tion ; and travellers would consult both their licaltb 
and their pleasure, if they would obey this call, and 
devote the sultry part of the day to rest, and the cool 
morning hours to curiosity and application. “ But 
(say the enemies of Italy, and this indeed is the 
strongest argument th(?y ])roduce) is not beggary a 
j)roof of indolence, and in what i';oimtry is a traveller 
so beset with beggars as in Italy ? he is pursued in 
the streets, tormented at churcli, and besieged by them 
at home". Their importunities are encouraged by 
charity and provohed by refusal; in short, wdiercver 
you go, you are followed and teased by a crowd of 
im})udent and oftentimes sturdy vagrants.” This 
statement, though highly coloured, is not exagge¬ 
rated ; at least, if confined to the southern provinces. 
In extenuation, I must observe, that if the example 
of -tlie ancients, and I pretend not to make the 
modern Italians more ])erfect than their ancestors, 
can be admittc;d as an ’('xcusc, the moderns may 
plead it in their favour. Juvenal alone, not f6 lofitr"'* 
the l)age with useless quotations, furnishes a suffi¬ 
cient proof of the numbers of mendicants that crowded 
Jtome in his time, in the following lines, which 
])oint out their stations, their gestures, and their 
perseverance. 

C/a-cas adulator, thiusque a poiite satcllcs 

Digii us Aiuinos qui inendicareL sidaxcs 

I3liiuu.ique devcxic jar lure t basia illedaj*.—Sat. iv IIC. 

They plj the distaff 1)\ the winking light. 

And to their daily lahour add the night; 

Thus frugally they ram their rlnldrrn’s bread, 

And uncoiiupled keep their nuptial bed.— Drydfn. 

* A blind, base flattei'ei, from some bridge or gate, 

Raised to a niuidoling iiiiiiistrr of state, • 

Dc •serving still lo beg iqion the road, 

And blcsB each passifig waggon and its load. 
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But without relying upon antiquky for an answer 
to this reproach, the reader must he informed, that 
^agrants as numerous and as troublesome may be 
seen in France, in Spain, in Portugal, in some parts 
of Germany, and l(‘t me add, in Scotland and in Ire¬ 
land ; so that if beggary bt a proof of idleness, the 
inhabitants of all thes(' countries must submit to the 
imputation. But, to retno\e a charge so insulting to 
the large-^t and iiio‘*u civilised poition of the inhabit¬ 
ants of lairope, we need but to remember, that in all 
these eonntries there is no legal provision for the pour, 
and that the needy and the distressed, instead of 
demanding relief from the parish, are obliged to ask 
alms of the public. Perhaps, if it were possible to 
calculate the number of those who live vqion charity 
in Italy and in England, we should find no great 
reason to triumj)h in the difference. Beggary, with¬ 
out doubt, is sometimes the Lflttt of individual, but 
cannot in justice be con‘^idered as a proof of rational, 
idleness, since even amongst us, where ample provi¬ 
sion is sii])posed to be inado for all cases of distress, 
“imd i^Jiere niendjcancy is so strictly prohibited, yet 
objects in real or piettridcd miser} so often meet the 
eye, and in s})ite of law and infest our public 

places. 

As for the nakedness of children in Italy, the want 
of furniture in houses, of glass in the windows, and 
many other external marks of misery, every traveller 
know« how fallacious are such appearances, which 
are occasioned, ndl by the distress of the people, but 
by the mildness and the serenity of the climate. To 
admit as much air as possible is the object in all 
southern countries; and in Italy at present, as well 
as anciently, the people of all classes delight in 
living constantly in the open ai^; a custom as salu¬ 
brious as it is pleasant in such a genial temperature 
as generally prevails beyond the Alps, Ilcncc the 
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scenos of festive enjoyment jincl of private indulgence 
are generally rei)i-esented as taking place in the open 
air, as in the Georgies. 


Ipso (lies fostos riisuS{nio ]»cr hciL.mi 

Ignis ul)i 111 mtdio, ot sooii ciJilerii coi<»n.int*. 

tll'Olg. 

And in Horace, 



Cur non hub iilu \ol pl:itui|o, \cl b«,c 
1*11111 jaoontot), sic toinc'ic, oi losji 
Ciinos odoiiUi cnpillos 

l^uin li«’ot, Absyiiacpio nardo 

Potamub iincti't''*—Cuim. li. 11. 

« 

Hence Cicero, as Plato hoforohiiii, represents most 
of his dialogues as taking place in some rural sceiie, 
as the second De in an island formed hy the 

Kihronus ; tho first, J)r Oratore^ under a plane-tice, 
^irc., all scenes as I'avoiirahh' to the acti\'ity of the* 
mind, as they are conducive to the health of the 
hotly, j 

After all, a foreigner who has visited some ' of 
the great manufacturing" towns, and traversj^d , 
nortliern and western jiarts of the United Kingdom, 
may ask with surj)rise, what right wt have to 
re})roach other nations witli their poverty and misery, 
when under our own (’ves arc exhihitr^d instances of 
nakednc'ss, filtli, and distress, exceeding all that has 


lliiiisi If in ni'^tu ])Oinp, on holuluyh, 

^J’o rural p(mcis a }Uht oblation po^H, 

And on tin giecii bis carders limbs displays 

The heartli is in the uiulst; tlie berdsmen loiiiid ^ 

'J’Jie eliecrful fire, piovoke liis health in gobleU crown'd. 

JIk Vor<N. 

j- Tims b(‘iteatb this loft) sliadc, 

Tliub in careless freed(jni,liud, 

While Assjnau essence sheds 
lacjuid ftatrraucc on our lu'ads, ^ 

WliJle Avc he \Mlh loses crown’d. 

Let the chtciful bowl go round.—F kancis. 

n u 


>L. Ill. 
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hitherto been related of Italy, of France, or of any 
country under hoavt)ii, cxccptiiifr perhaps some of 
tiie Prussian territories. Qttam in nos hge^n sand- 
mils iuiguani ! 

We shall now proceed to another charge: “Tlic 
Italians are vindictive and cruel, and too much in 
the habit‘d of sacrificing human life to vengCcance and 
passion.” It would, almost be a pity to refute this 
eliarge, the su])})osed certainty of which has furnished 
our late novelists, partivularly those of the fair sex, 
with so much and such excellent matter for description; 
fhmgeons and friars, daggtua and assasj^ins, carcasses 
and spectres, lint, rcteres arias fAfd de pahnonc 
rcofJlof. We must leave these stories to nurses, 
and to bahi(‘s of whatever age they may be, whether 
ill or out of the nursery. The Italian is neither 
vindictive nor cruel ; he is hasty and passionate. 
II is temper, ]ik(‘ his climate, liabitually gay and 
serene, is sometiiiK's agitated by black artd tre¬ 
mendous storms, and these,storms, thougli transient, 
Tfr’ten '^iroducc most lamentable catastrophes. An 
unox])ectcd insult, a li.-isty word, occasions a quarrel; 
both parties lose their temper ; daggers are drawn, 
and a mortnl blow is given ; the whole traiisaetion 
is over so soon, that the by-standers have scarce time.* 
to notice, nuioli fess to jirevent it:};. The deed is 

* Al.is ' l.iws, {)! liow hc\tMO :i stTiiiii, 

0111 btlvi'i 'WC th(»i’^lillcss>lV oi'diuu.—I'' iiancjs. 

- From 3 0 !ir Itosoiii 1 rt);i,\'c l)ol<l to tciir 

'J'Jx; ()lll-^vlves’ pjojudji rt, moUd tlioic*. 

llowr, I'lauhlation of Poi'siius. 

X Thte, nntlior, >vit1i one of liis yonri" companions, liapjiencd to 
be jircsefit ,it a (puirrcd', ^vliich had nearly fenninated in a very 
trnctu’ manner. AValkinpr cailyin the morning in the streets ol 
Antmin, he biiw a man and a boy di=]»ntmg , the man was middle- 
a'^'ed, and of a mild, henovolent eoaufenanre, the boy stoat and 
iinpiMlcntafter some wordr, tlic man seized tlu* hoy by tJic collar. 
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corisi<lorod, not as the effect of deliberate malice, but 

of an involuntary and irri'sistlble iinpulse; and the 

perpetrator, generally repentant and liorror-strii<fk 

at his own madness, is pitied and allowed to fly to 

some forest or fastness. Such is the criudty of the 

Italirius, and sucdi the assassination too common in 

some great towns, yet not near so common as has 

often been re])resented. It is, the effect, not of a 

sanguinary, but of a fiery toinpiT; it was prevalent 

at all times in southern countries, and might be 

checked by the severity and activity of a good 

crovernment. But of the two o:overninents under 

whieli this atrocity is tlu^ most (b'structive, the one is 

too indulotMit and the other too indolent : and while 
“ . 

the pajial magistrate forgives, and the Neajiolitan 
neglects the criminal, they both eventually encourage 
and propagate the crime. Y('t the reme is easy 
and obvious. A i_)roliil>ition, under the severest 
jienalty, to eany arms of any description, Tiiis 
rt'inedy has been applied with full success by the 
French, wliile masters of tlu^ south, and hy thc®^ 
Austrians while* in possession of the north, of Italy. 

Ihit in jnsticii to the It.ilians, every impartial 
traveller must a(*kno\\ledge, tliat ipiirder, that is 
deliberate assassination, is very uncommon lunong 
them ; tliat they an? very seldom ])rompteJ to it by 
j(*alonsy, of wbicli they are liy no means so suscc])- 


the hoy struo^fh'd, and fiiiduig timt to no imrjyose, liad rccoiut'C to 
blows the old inuii tore seveial studies with tolerable pa lienee, 
Vlien, all on a sudden, bis ridoiii changed to a livid pale, his ey< s 
sparkled, and every le.itnre of Ins t.ieo heeanie .ibsoliitelv demoniac. 
He held the hoy’s tliroat with Ins lelt haiul, took Ins Unite ont ut 
his poikct \^ith his light, and applied it If* his teeth t(» open it ; ilie 
boy seemed simsihle of bis late, lost all Yn'ver of lesisnnuc, and was , 
linking to the ground with fe.n. AVe minicdiatel} stejijied i|i, and 
seized tlic man’s aini' t\e took the knife out»ol bis band, rind 
reseued tbe boy : the man made no resistance, and seemed for some 
minutes totall) in&entiblc of vl.at avub pat'aiig. 
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tibJc, as some writers woul(f persuade iis, and scarcely 
ever, tempted to it by that vile, liellisb Jove of 
irioney, which, in France and in England, impels so 
many miscreants, after a cool calculation of ])ossible 
profit, to imbrue their hands in tlie blood of their 
fellow-creatures. Even robbers arc rarely met with 
at present; like the ghosts that swim in the air 
during the d.vrkiu'ss of the night, th(*y are often 
talked of, but nev(T seen ; and a traveller, excepting 
in time of invasion, war, or civic dissensions, may 
pass the Al])s and the Apennines, and traverse the 
dreary Cami)agna, and tlie uiiinfiabited Paltuli 
(marshes), by day or by night, without alarm or 
molestation. I do not expect to hear the bloody 
scenes that stain the annals of Florence, Genoa, or 
Venice, (pioted as proofs of national cruelty. Such 
sconces disgraced ancient Greece and Rome ; stain the 
pages of Dutch and (Rinnan, of >Spaiiish and Portu¬ 
guese history ; and have bec‘n reiK^wediu tlie French 
revolution, with a profusion of blood, a refinement 
cruftity, and an enormity of guilt, unparalleled in 
the records of tlie universe. Puit thcise crimes belong, 
not to the nation, but to the sjiccics. I'he earth, 
under all its climates, has too often drunk the blood 
of man, sbed by his brotluT, and while it cries to 
heaven for vengeance, proves, in spite of philo- 
sophism, that man, when left to the workings of his 
own corrupted heart, becomes th(i most cruel of 
savages, the foulest of monsters. We may conclude, 
that neither the history nor the manners of Italy 
present more frecpieiit or more aggravated features of 
cruelty than those of any other nation; and that all 
accusations against tlujiuoii tliis head, are the effusions 
of li^asty pre judice and of superficial observation. 

.Thus, 1 hhve now reviewed^ and, I conceive, 
feTuted the jirlncipal charges against this celebrated 
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people. Tlie lei?Ber imputations, though sung iby 
j)()i;ts, repeated by novelists, and copied again and 
again by ephemeral tourists, may bo passed over in 
silent contempt, as unworthy the notice of the reaefer 
and the traveller, lie who, from the knavery of 
the innkeepers, reasons against the honesty of a 
nation, or judges of its character from the accom¬ 
plishments of a few wandering artists, may indeed 
imagine tliat Italy is peopled w’itli rogues and 
swindlers, and ]>roduces nptliing but dancers and 
budbons, singers and fiddlers. ]3ut upon the same 
princii)lcs he must coneJude, that the French nation 
is entirely composed of cooks and Ilair-dressers, 
and that England herself, even England, the mother 
of heroes, of ]>atriots, of stab'smen, has furnished 
Europe'with nothing more than grooms and jockeys, 
cotton and woollen manufacturers. 

IVJiat then, it wdll be asked, is the real character 
of the modern Italians ? It will not, methinks, be 
difticult to ascertain it, when we consider the part 
wdiich the modern Italians have acted in history^ 
and compare it with the ])art which their ancestors 
performed. Tlie lattfT were a bold and free people. 
Their love of liberty sliowed itself in the various 
commonwealtlis tlwit rose np in* every part of 
Ausonia, and at length it settled and hlazed for 
ages ill the Roman republic. Tlie former have given 
the same proofs of the same spirit.' They liave 
covered the face of the same country with free states, 
and at length beheld, with a mixture of joy and 
jealousy, the grand republic of Venice, the daughter 
and almost the rival of Rome, stand forward the 
bulwark and the glory of • Italy. The ancient 
Romans, by their arms, founded the most extensive^ 
the most floiwishing, and tlie most .splendid tmpirc 
that ages ever witnessed in their flight. The modern 
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Italians, by tlieir wisdom, have acquired a more 
permanent, and pcrhai)8 a more glorious dominion 
over the opinions of mankind, and still govern the 
world by their religion and their taste, ])y their 
arts and their sciences. To the ancient Italians., we 
owe the plainest, the noblest, the most majestic 
language ever spoken; to the modern, we are indebted 
for the softest and sweetest dialect which liuinan 
lips ever uttered. 'IIhj ancient Jtomans raised the 
Pantheon; the modern .erected the Vatican. The 
former boast of the age of Augustus, the latter glory 
in that of Loo. Tlie former have givt ii us Virgil, 
the latter Tasso. In whic.h of these resj)ects arc the 
modern Italians unworthy of their ancestors? 

Through the whole of their history wo observe 
and applaud the same love of liberty, the same un¬ 
broken spirit, the same patriotism, the same jiersiv 
vorance, the same attachment to letters, the same 
detestation of barbarism and of barbarians, and, in 
short, the sanu^ active, towering, and majinilicent 
spirit, ^lat so gloriously distinguished the Jtomaiis. 
"How then can we presume to tax them with the 
feeble vices of a degraded and subiugated tribe ? 
with ignorance, cowardice, and general degeneracy ? 
The Italians, it Is true, have never been able to unite 
the states of their own country, in order to give it 
all its force, and to enable it to exert all its energies, 
as the Romans did ; still have they, like the Romans, 
succeeded in extending their conquests far and wide, 
and imposing a new yoke on half the nations of the 
world. But let it he remembered, that in the first 
as well as in the last of those projects, the Italians 
have been opposed nob by their own countrymen only, 
Jjiit by the Germans, liy the French, and by the 
Spaniards, no longer tribes of w’andoring, divided, 
iii^djsciplined savages, but mighty monarchies, united 
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each under one chief, and employing for the attain¬ 
ment of its ohjoct, tlie nuinhers of ancient times 
dii ’octod hy tlie skill and hy the exporicnceof modern 
days. With such diHi'^'nlties in opposition to the*!!' 
vast designs, wcmaylv; allowed to doubt whether 
the Homans themselve . ^\ould have succeeded in the 
conquest even of Cisalpine Caul, and still more, 
whether they could ever havci extended their domi¬ 
nion one foot hoyond the precincts of'Italy. 

Fj'om these ohservations, I think I may fairly he 
alloyed to conclude, tliat a nation which has thus, 
during so many ages, coptinued to act so great and so 
glorious a part in tlie liistory of mankind, that has 
tliu^ distin^uhhed itseH’ in eV(TV braiicli of human 
attainment, and exeelh d all other ]>co])lc, not in one, 
but ill every iiitollcctiial accon plishment; that such 
a nation must he endowed with tlu) i-reatcst talents 
and with the greatest virtues that have ever cunoLled 
any human society. 

It may perhii j)s he ask(Mb why, with the same talents 
and with tlie same viriJues, ilu^ Italians do not now 
make the same figure in the history of the world as 
their ancestors, 'riie answ(T a])])ears to me obvious. 
To induce man to shake oil'Ills natural indolence, and 
to exert all his energies, either urgent pressure or 
glorious rewards are iieee'ssary. jSow, the ancient 
Romans fought first fur their safety and very exist¬ 
ence, and afterwards, when inimiiiont danger was 
removed from their city, they entered the lists of 
fame, and eomhated for the emjiirc of the world. In 
Loth cases, all their powers and all th(‘ir virtues were 
called into action, either to save their country or to 
cTown it with immortal glory.. The modern Italian 
has neither of these motived to arouse his natural 
niagnanimity. llis person, his j>ro])erty, his city 
even arc safe, wliutevor may be the issue of the con- 
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tests of which his country is either the object or tlie 
tlieatre. Whether the French or Russians, the Ger- 
inans or Sj)aniar(ls, gain the victory, the Italian is 
doomed still to hear the foreign yoke. Jlis inactivity 
and indifFerence in the struggle arc therefore ex- 
eusal>lc' because prudent. Quid mterest cui sermam^ 
cditdlas duni portem As for glory and em¬ 

pire, to them, Italy divided and subdivided as she is, 
and kept in a st.ate of political palsy by the intrigues 
or tile jn*c]ionderating power of her transal])inc 
enemies, to them Italy can have no pretension. But, 
if some happy combination, of events should deliver 
licr from foreign influence and* unite licr many states 
once more under one head, or fit least in one common 
cause, tlie cause of independence and of liberty, then 
Europe might confidently expect to see the spirit and 
the glory of Rome again revive, and the valour and 
perseverance which subdued the Gauls and routed 
the Cimbri and Ttaitonos again dis 2 )laycd in chas¬ 
tising the insolence of the French, and in checking 
the incursions of the (lorinaifs. She would rise even 
higher, Vnd assuming the character, which her situa¬ 
tion, her fertility, and her poi^ulation, naturally give 
her, of umpire of the south, she might unite with 
Great Britain, tlie rival and the enemy of France, 
in restoring and in supjiorting that equilibrium o^ 
power so essential to the freedom and to the happi¬ 
ness of Furope. 

But, whether Italy be destined to reassumc her 
honours, and to enjoy once more an age of glory and 
of empire ; or whether slic has exhausted her portion 
of felicity, and is doomed to a state of hojiclcss bond¬ 
age and de^icndence, it is not for man to discover, 
i^n the mean time, dojirived of that sceptre of empire, 

* PiiiEDRUs.—W'hiit iiiij>orts it to DIO wlio is my master, so long 
as-1 must (-airy my p;\nnkTS ? 
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which TJeavcn once entrusted to her hand to humhlc 
tlio pride of tyrants and to protect oppressed nations, 
to portion out kingdoms and provinces, and to sway 
at pleasure the dominion of the universe, she lias 
assumed the milder but more useful sovereignty of 
tljc intellectual world, and reigns the acknowledged 
queen of poetry and of music, of painting and of archi¬ 
tecture ; the parent of all the sciences tliat enlighten, 
of ah the arts that embellish human ]ife'\ 

* '/Ida, "wlicn speaking of tliis mental snporioritv, Inirsts into the 
following stiains of jiootry aiul patnotiMii truly Virgilian, 7 ’hongh 
\vi‘ ennnot, pciliaps, partake the wish, \ct W’c may enjoy the hcauty 
of the voiso, aiul the pniily of the language. 

Dll, Roma* indigctc'. ^ lioj.e tuque auetor Apollo, 

Thidc genus iiostriim eo'li se tollit jid astra, 
llano saltern aufeni landem ]if(diilK*tc Latmis. 

Artibiis euimeat sc in pc i, stndnsqne Minerva*, 

Italia, et geiiU's doeeat pulchorriina Roma ’ 

Ve gods of Roman hiith ’ .and Plio'hus, thou, 

Ii(‘ucath w’liose hands the Triqan eitv rose, 

Wlienee siuang oui gloiious race, lorhid at least 
Tliat tins last, nohh'st remnant of oni fame, 

Should e’er he lost to L'ltmni. Italy ! 

In arts, in learning, mayst thou still excel, 

AMiile time shall last, and thou, ina)(*stie Rome, 

Jie still life m‘'tru(‘Ui*ss of the grateful \^orld, 

Though thou art queen no moie. 
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Till:: AuUior lias now not oiilv closod liis Italian tour, 
))ut itTiTiiiuitcd t]»(‘ ri'lkctions wliich it naturally 
s^u^r^osts, ancldio IlattcTb liiinsolf tliat in liis ])rogref3S 
tlirongli ilio country, lie lias rnllillod tlic (‘n^noeiiK'ut 
wliicli he ('iitcrcd into 111 tlio preface^ and taken tlic 
ancients for Lis guides* In fact, however he may 
have 'hocii smitten with the face of nature, or de¬ 
lighted with the w'oiks of art, he lias seldom failed 
to inform the reader how the writers of antiquity 
liavc deserihed the former, and wdiat monuments 
remain or are reeordi'd, that may enter into com]ieti- 
tion wdth the latter, krom tins double comparison, 
which pt'rvades the whole work, and was indeed in 
the author’s mind one of its jirineipal objects, ho 
thinks he may draw the "following inferences, all 
three favourable to mo'lern Italy. 

Ill the first place, that the siuaiery and the natural 
beauties of that country arc nearly the same as tlii'y 
were in the tiieics of the liomaiis. In the second 
place, that the language, manners, modes of liviup^ 
and character of the modern, an) nearly the same as 
those of the ancient Italians ; and thirdly, tliat Italy 
was in general as prosperous during the years im¬ 
mediately ]>receding the Freiieh revolution, as it 
lias ever perhaps been at any period of its history 
subsequent to the reign of Angnstiis. The first iii- 
fereiiee presents no. diflieulty that has not been, at 
least iinjilicitly, reniaved cither in the course of the 
Tour itself, or in the reflections that follow it. Tl»e 
second, it is conceived, follows naturally from the 
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nl>sorvaiions made in the bodv of the work, and if 
th('y be accurate, is iiicontestal)le. The third may 
astonisli many of iny readers, and as it is very oppo¬ 
site to our early conceptions on the subject, rc quires 
further elucidation. 

Population and cultivation may be considered as 
the most pT’omincnt indications of prosperity, and 
these two objects must therefore bc'taljen into con¬ 
sideration on both sides. The j)opulation of Italy 
under Augustus, for it contiiyicd to decline rapidly 
for several agt'S aftiu’wards, cannot easily be ascer¬ 
tained ; it has been stated by some* writers to have 
amounted to slx-and-thirtv millions. 1 am inclined 
to snsj)ect that this calculation is considerably exag¬ 
gerated. A\^e learn from 8trabo, that at the period 
of which we are s])oahing, several ancient towns in 
Italy and particidarly in Sainniuin, had either entirely 
disappeared, or had dwindled into villages'^ The 
labours of agricnltun' Avere tlien carried on princi¬ 
pally by slaves, a mode which cannot be considered 
as favourahh' to population. To this w’e ina^^ add, 
that the civil and social w^ars Avhich had succeeded 
each other witli such ra])idity and such di^vastation 
previous to Augustus’s final establishment, had oc¬ 
casioned a diininntioii in population*not to he re¬ 
placed by th(' tranquillity of the latter years of that 
emperor’s reign t. Moreover, the laws passial liy 
that prince for the onconrageinent of matrimony, 

* Aiiliq. V. 

•f* Tilt* snci:il AV.ir, or that hotAvccii the Iloniaijs and llie Italian 
tnhes, tlie civil war between IMaiint anti SyJJa, between Ca s.ir and 
U()ni|)e\, between the Tinnnvirs and the ( n<'nnatois, and m Jino 
that hetween AiiLrnstui and Antony, all *1 'ok jilace between tlic 
Year ot Rome (JO.’i and 724 , that is, in aho t seventy yeais. The 
fiist was confined to Italy, and jtroliably c mlribiited more Us 
devastation llian imv eontest leeoidod in iti InstoVv, not exeepting 
C'Tii tlie noasion of AiiLibal—" Nec An ibalis in-c rMiln fnit 
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would iK'vor lia^ o occnm'd to a legislator in a country 
abounding in jKjjnilatioii, as the remedy is never 
/•ailed for till the ellects of the distemper arc felt. 
The number of colonies, amoinitinjx to eiijlit-and- 
twenty'*% which ho ostablishod in diiferent parts of 
Italy, may be considered as an evidence of depopula¬ 
tion, as excey)ting the <ronfiscations of the triumvirate, 
a prince, why h\iv J\ugustus, alfected to govern with 
justice and even with clemency, could not bo sup^ 
])osed to make room for colonies by tlio dis])ossession 
of the original and inoffensive proprietors. The 
poetic con)])laints of Virgilf refer to the same evil, 
and considering the accuracy of the author, may bo 
admitted as satisfactory jiroofs of its reality. 

In fine, the clorjiient laint'ntalions of Lucan, wbicli 

tnnta vuhtiiUo/^ t •'.us Flunis. "JMiis •'Uiiijmnary contest tcimiiiateil 
ill the totvil ilestiiH'lion of some of tlie most ancient initums, and 
not a few of the imist ]>oj)m1(>us eitic- in Italy. To thi'sc A\ars wc 
may add tin-Se nile war, and the iiisinue lions of Spni taeus, of 
S<‘) lornis, and ol UatiJine, all of which were cunl Rtnipglcs that 
caused the elliision of imieh hlooth Jmd ihe rh'vastution of consider- 
ahle trJlLtfi of eoiiiiln. When to these active and visible eansea of 
de|)o[mlation, wo add the silent hnt most < ilectiial agent of all, a 
"eneiiil spiiit of libeitinisiii and of debauebed eelihacy, feo jncvaleiit 
among the Uoiiians in ibc cm ol Augustus, we shall find sufficient 
leasoiis to qucstiofi'i the great population of Italy at that jiciiod. 

* Suetonius, m Yit. Aug. 4G. 

-f* N(ui iilliis aiatro 

Digiiup bonos, f^quallcnt ahihiclis arva c(>lonh\ 

Et cuivtc rigidiun falces eoullantur iii enseni. 

Georg, i. 50G. 

Tlic peaceful jieabant to the wars is prest; 

The fields he fallow in ingloiious I'cst : 

The j)lain no jiasture to the flock affords, 

The crooked stw l,bes arc straightciiM into swords. 

^ Drvdfn. 


X Keithci the devastations of Annibal nor iboso of Pjnlins were 
equal to this. 
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I have cited upon a former occasion, ]>rove that in 
his time, though no civil war or interior calamity 
])ad intervened, the very vicinity of tlje capital itself 
was very tliinly inliahited; an evif^vhieh lie poeti¬ 
cally ascribes to one sin^L‘ battle in the contest 
which he celebrates, llis words, even wdien a due 
allowance is made for the fictions of the poet, and 
the exaggeration of liis style, bear so much u])on the 
^oint, that I think it necessary to insert thent. 

Non jrtris liJiH* cai]>sit od.ix, luojiunicnUujno n'limi 
rutriu dctsLitiiil: cvmien civile vuleuius, 

Tot vaciuis lU'hes. (jJciieris quo turlia ixdacui t 
H uinaiii toto jiopiili (|Mi tiiiscMUiii oi [)(.’ 

Nee iiiuros luiplon* viiis lu'c po^^s nuns a^rO'S 
I'ii)s iios uiia c.ipit; X'liLvlo fossorc roluntur 
Jlespcricn acf/rfca ; stat tecti^ ])utiis ;j\ltis 
111 uulloH ruituia doiiiii'' *.—UIjiun. vn. I>1)7. 


Now, as to cultivation, Italy, with all its fertility, 
did not, it seems, produce a sullicit'iit quantity of 
corn to supply tlic wants of her own inhabitants ; 
for even so early as tbe,r(‘igTi of Augustus, Egypt 
had liecome tlic granary of the ca]>ital, aiyl that 
prince, after tlio defeat of Antony, emjiloyed hi^- 
troo])S in clearing and repairing tin; dilferent canals 
that bordon^l the Nile, in order to facilitate the 
transport of grain t from that river to Ostia. This 
evil continued to increase with singular rapidity, and 
lltmio Avas frequently alarmed and sometimes visited 


* FiVen now ticliold wlu’U' waste' lTcs|)('iia lies. 

WIicTC ciiiyity cities bhock our iiiouinful eyes; 
lliitoudi’d bv time, oiii infamy they f.Uti<1, 

31 k marks of rivil discord’s muideroiis baud. 

How is tbc stock of burnaii kind luouiirlit lov\ ' 

AViills want inbabitauts, and lunuJs tbe yiloiigb. 

Our fatiiers’ feilile fiebh bv s'Avcs aic till'd, 

And Home with dregs of loreign laud^' is iillM —Hur r. 

T Sul'touius, IS. * 
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l)y fiiniino. A stormy winter, or the continuation of 
an iinfavoiirahle wind, in the then inipf ifcct state 
of navigation, ejj^itcd the most dreadful apprehen¬ 
sions, and soinetmies roused the degenerate populace 
to deeds of useful violence, that the love of liberty 
would have ennobled and consecrated as acts of 


heroism, 
assaulted, 
Upon tfliis 


Once, indeed, the emjjeror Claudius was 
and nearly drivt'ii out of the l^’oruin. 


occiision, Tacitus (jhs('rves tliat Italy used 


formerly to snpj)ly distant regions with provisions, 
but that, in his time, instead of trusting to its fertil* 
ity, th(^ existence of the lioinau ])eoplc was commit¬ 
ted to the winds and to tlie waves 


Both the dcj)opiilation of Italy and the decay of 
cultivation are ascribed by some authors, not to the 
civil wais only, hut to the accumulation of pro]>ei‘ty, 
and to the oxteiit and luxury of villas and gardens. 
The lattiT cause has always appeared to me nnsatis- 
factorv. TIk) Itonian villas wiirc large and costly, 
and tlieir gardens were extensive; but the formcT 
could ^ot occupy many acres, and the latter, after 
all, were mere pleasure-grounds, and regular walhs 
and ))lantations. l*arks, or largo (‘iiclosurcs, coni- 
])rehendlng‘w hole territoriis in their circninferenee, 
were, 1 believe' first introduced by the northern bar- 
barians for the purpose of hunting \ an amuscinent 
wdiicli, with war, constilnted tlie whole husincss 
and emjdoymunt of t]i(‘ir existenee. The Boinans 


* At ITert-ulc oliiii o\ lL.ili:o regionilnis loiiginqiins ni jMoviu- 
cotiinic.'itiig' ]K»i’tabiint ; rjcr mine iiilcf imditiitf labointiir, "(‘d 
Afriraiii jjotius ct -dUgyptinn cierccinus, Tiavibiisque ct casibus Mlu- 
populi pcruiissa cat "—Aiiiial, xii. 43. 

Fovmcily iiidcod they Carried proxi^ons ironi all tlic countrus 
^'<>f Italy itiU) the di'=itaiit provuucs; noi can xvc noxv coinplain nf 
any wint of leitibty , but wc picfer inabinji use of Afiica and 
Kgypt, and the livts of tlie Roinnn people are comiintted to bliipt 
and lu tbe clianccs of the ocean. 
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used to divert tlieiuselvos occasionally with the thasc 
of Avild hoars ; hut the forests Avhich bordered the 
coasts of Latinm and of Etruria, and the wild recesses 
of thti A])eiiniiK'S, afforded the ni(‘Sus of that diver- 
bion'in abimdauce, and rendered all artificial woods 
unnccessarv. 

As to villas, tlicy were not so much spread over 
the Avliolc country in th(‘ manner thej^ arc in Eng¬ 
land, as crowded toi^cther in' certain fiishionahle 
reo-ions. Thus while the c^nAurons of Kome, tlie 
Alhan jMount, the hanks of the Tiber and of tln^ 
Auio, and all Cainjiaiiia and its coasts, seem to Iiave 
IxH'ii (OAHTcd with seats, the recesses of Sahiiia, and 
tlie Avindii.os of the Apennines, though as heautiful, 
and much coohu’, and more saluhriuiis, were almost 
des{‘rted. Horace mentions only one neighhoiir, 
f'Crviiis, Avlio ]>crha])s (Existed only in A’^erse ; and 
the younger I’liny tells ns, that his friends frotti tk<' 
ncMflthonritiff L(nnis oeeasioually break in upon his 
studies Avitli a seasonable interi'n])tion—an expn'-!- 
sioH vvliieh sc'enisto imply, that there Avere fewer iiu 

villas ill the immediate vicinltA"'’^. '“‘Nulla ncccssitas 

•/ 

tog:e,” says the latter, in another ('])istle, s])eakiiii:’ of 
the same villat, ‘'‘in nio arcessitor ex ]>roximoJ." 

^'hat tliese villns were innneroiis, it must lu^ 
acknowl(‘dged, as Pliny himself had four, at least, 
and his mother-iu-law as m;my ; Cicero had six, li 
not more, wdiieh, from their beauty, or rather from 
Ills attaeliUiCnt to them, he calls ocvHo.^ ItalUr 
ami as neither (heero nor PJinv w'as numhered amoni*; 

mt 

tlie most Opulent of tluiir tinu', Av<i may suppose 


^ lloi. S;ii„ 11 . \i. 77 ; riiri. 3(1. 

1 'f Ph'i Kpist V. 0. * ^ 

X I'Ikmo is iic) octM.i’oii fdi tlic tO(j(i (i. (*. to be ill <ly ■ tl’crc 
.irc no colleis Uorn tbe ru i^liljuiilhood. » 

k , § Tile e\es ot 1 tui \. 
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that^pcrsons of larger fortune possessed a greater 
number. But after all, a villa, with merely a garden 
or pleasure-grounds annexed, does not occupy much 
space in proportioli to tlie extent of the country; nor 
is there any reason to believe that the most magni¬ 
ficent villa of the Romans covered any considerable 
space, since the celebrated Villa Tihurtma of Had¬ 
rian, which contained not only imitations of the 
most rcniarkahle edifices in the ein])ire, but a repre¬ 
sentation of the infern£|il regions, and of the Elysian 
liekls, even tliis imperial residence witli all its appur¬ 
tenances did not occupy a. space of seven miles in 
circumference. 

The accumulation of landed property, tlicrcfore, 
or the latifundia^ as Pliny the elder calls overgrown 
estates, seems to have been a more probable cause of 
the evil of which we arc s])eaking; and this cause, 
which had reached a very alarming pitch even in the 
reign of Augustus, arose from the facility which the 
civil wars and the siibsctpient proscriptions allbrded 
of anui^sing w^'alth ; as the victor seldom failed to 
bestow the lands and houses of the vanquished upon 
liib friends and sii]:)portors, and sometimes even ui)on 
the spies and the lowest instruments of the party. 
Thus we find, that the whole territory of Cremona, 
with no small portion of the neighbouring districts, 
w'as given up by Augustus C.Tsar to his veterans; 

from this donative w(^ mav (‘aleulate the extent of 

•/ 

his largesses to his intimate friends. What, in fact, 
must iiave been the income of Agrippa, who could 
erect, at Iiis own expense, and without inconvenience, 
such an edifice as the Pantheon, and at the same 
time supply Rome with more th.an one hundred 
fountains, all ornamented wdth marble, wdtli columns, 
and AVith statues ? Wo may go farther back, and 
date the origin of these excessive incomes so early as 
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tbe usurpation of Sylla. Crassiis, whose imniense 
fortune was accuimihitcd under the influence and 
perhaps from the confiseations of that dictator, is 
supposed to have possessed more tlian five millions 
sterling. Antonins, Cicero's col]('agiit‘, lasidcs his 
estates in Italy, was proprietor of the whole island 
of Cephallenia, and had erected a new city in it at 
his own expense ; and in the reign of Augustus, a 



dorus, though he had suflered considerable losses in 
the course of the civil wars, left at his death four 
thousand one hiiudre<l and sixteiui slaves, three 
thousiiud six liimdred voke of ox(‘u, two hundred 
and fifty thousand sheep, goats, swine^ and in 
money fifteen hiiiKlrcd thousand ]>ounds sterling. 

This evil increas(‘d to an extent almost ineredihle 
under the em]>erors ; and we find in Mero's time that 
six Romans, \Vho were put to d('ath by that tyrant 
from motives of avarice, were in possession of one- 
half of Africa! In fine, in the rc'ign of Jloiiorius, 
after the division of the eni])ire, and indeed at the 
very period of its most ra])id decline, a Roman jiatri- 
ciaii, or one of the first rank, was su])posed to enjoy 
an annual rcuaniio of four hundred tlumsand pounds 
sttTliiig, not including the provisions sup])lled by his 
(‘states for th(‘ ust‘ of his table. One-fourtb of that 
sum was iiect'ssarv to constitute a moderate income. 
Now at this very ])eriod, wbeu the o})iilence of the 
Roman nobles was so excessive, the reader wdll be 
surprised to learn that a very considerable part of 
Italy, and that part tbe most fertile, was ucjarly con¬ 
verted into a d(Rert. Yet that such was the factw'e 
find unquestionable proof in the iLpistles of 8t. Am¬ 
brose, then bishop of IMilan, an eye-witness of the 
scene which be describes :—“ Dc Ilonopiensi veiiiens 
urbe a tergo Claternaiu, ipsam Boiioniaiii, Mutinain, 

VOL. III. C C 
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Rhogiiim dcrclinqiiebas; in dcxtera crat Brixilluni ; 
a fronte occTirrtJjat Placentia vetcrein nobilitatem 
ipso adliiic nomine sonans: ad kevain Apennini in- 
culta niiseratiis, fiorentissimoruTn quondam popu- 
lorum castella considerabas, atquc affectii rclegebas 
dolenti. Tot igitur seniirutarnm iirbiuin cadavera, 
tcrraruniquo sub eodem consi)octu exposita funera 

.ill porpotuuin prostrata ac diruta''^" 

Tins jiicturo, tliougli evidently copied from a well- 
known ]).'iSHage in ^iiilpicius’s Epistle to Cicero, 
must be considered as an exact representation, and 


exliibits a sei'ne of desolation snlhciently extensive' 


and nielanclioly. 

But th(^ dtqxipulation here deplored was the result 
not of an incidental invasion, nor the consequence of 


a few disastrous years ; it was the operation of the 


military systeil established under the Iknperors, and 
had been in gradual progression during the thre(} 
])rcc(Hliiig centuries. Eliny, who wrote liis Natural 
History under Vespasian, ohserves, that in Latiuin, 
fifty/wo tribes bad perished utti'i 
and points out several towns,tven i 
that had either disap]H‘ared or wert^ in a state of 
rapid decay. He also mentions several tenij)los 
neglected and falling into ruin, even in pla(!es near 
lionie; and fn'qiu'ntly eni])loys sucli exjiressions as 


ly, ftine 

n Campania itself. 


^ Ami). Ki)j.st. 39.—('oii)iTig liom llie (ity of liulo'jiiii, you Icli 
bcliiml you Cliircma, Bolofjnu itsolf, Modena, and Uliciiinm ; on 
your light w.is Bii\i]lniii; lu fiont Placentia met you, whose vciy 
name |)i’oc:laims her ancient iiohility ' on the left you viewed witli 
pity the uncultivated districts of the Ajieiinine, and coutcuiplated 
over and over again, wath sorrowful leclings, the loi tilled pl.iccs of 
nations formerly llouri^limg and prosperous. The skeletons then of 
J90 many half-denioiishcd nties, ami the ruins of countries, aie all 

conijir^hcndod in one view .dilapidated and overthroAvn 

for'tever. 

•f AVitlibtU leaving a trace behind tbcin. 
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Vint reliquuv .... jam tota ahlit .... quondam 
uherrimtv &c., all of which arc evi¬ 
dently indications of a decreasing population, and 
a country on the decline. 

The depopulation of Italy has, 1 know, been in 
part ascribed to the vast iiicrt^asc of Rome, and to the 


natural tendency which opulent provincials ever have 
to desert the tncelchrtitj of their obscure country, 
and to establish themselves in the capital. During 
the era of liberty, this evidently was not the case ; 
for w’c not only find the republic discharging the 
surplus of its ]>opii]atioi> in colonies, but we are 
informed that the senate, by an express order, j)ro- 


hibited tlie establishment 


of Italian provincials in 


the city, and ordered twelve thousand Latins, whe) 


had setthid tljcre, to return home. An expression of 
the historian, however, shows the projiensity of the 
Italians, and the commencement of the (jvilt \ yet 
long after this event, whieh took |)lace in the year 
of Romo 565, many of the Italian towns w’ere 
extremely ])o})uloi]s, insonuuli that Paduj^ alone 
counted live hundred Roman kmi^hts amoiif; her 

O 

citizens. 


Under the empf’rors, when not food only and 
sometimes raiment, hut every convenience and almost 
every luxury, were ])rovided gratis for tlui Roman 
people; when baths fiirnislied with regal imigni- 
liccnce were open for their accommodation; and 
plays, and races, and combats were exhibited daily 
and almost hourly for their amusement; when ])or- 


* There arc llic remains .... lia<i now ciilirely (lii 5 fi]ipe<ivc*(l 
. . . . foriiierlv an abundant inultitiulc^&,C. 

® j 

't .lam turn nniltitndinc alienigcnamm urbcin oiicrjipte.—TiL. 
Idv. XXXIX. 3. 

“ Even at tliat period tljc city ovcr-hnitlM'ncd'with a mulu- 
tude of aliens.^^ 


c c 2 
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ticocs and groves, and temples and colonnades, without 
numher, offered them shade and shelter at all hours 
end in all seasons: in short, when a thousand 
fountains poured out rivers to refresh them, and all 
the wants of nature were sup])lied without labour or 
(exertion ; then the idle, the indig(‘nt, and the effe¬ 
minate inhabitants of Italy, and indeed of all the 
provinces, flocked to Itoiue, and crowded its streets 
with a useless and burthen some, multitude. To 
this overgrown popnlafion, thus formed of the dregs 
find the v.igrancy of the subjugated countries, Seneca 
refers with temp(‘r, Liu;aii with contempt, and 
Juvenal with iudio^nation. 

Non possum ferre, Quirites, 

(<rrt*cam uibcm,- 

J:iui pridcm Syrus iii Tibcnm dcflnxit Orontes*. 

Jijv. Silt. in. GO, G2. 

It may appear singular, hut it is true, that the 
]»opulati()ii of Rome increased as the empire declined, 
and was n(‘ver jxThaps ^greater than during the 
inauspicious reign of Ilonorins, when the barbarians 
who had overrun the distant provinces, made inroads 
into Italy itself, and forc(id the terrified inhabitants 
to seek for protection in the capital. To ascertain 
the amount of this population would be difficult, 
especially as the most learned authors disagree in 
their calculations; hut, wliatovcT its amount may 
have been, it may justly he surmised, that it was not 
either at this, or at any preceding period, a very 
efficient cause of tlie depopulation of Italy. The 

* I bate in Uoino :i(Ov<‘um town to find ; 

To see tlie 8runa,pf Gieece transplanted here, 

Received like gods,Hs what I cannot bear. 

3): sK « * « 

Obsuene Orordes, diving under ground, 

Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s huDgry shorcB.—D ryden. 
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British capital may possibly contain as many inha¬ 
bitants as Jtoine did duriiify anv, oven the most 
nourisliing era of its empire; and it still continues tjfj 
increase both in size and in population, without any 
prejudice to the cultivation of the country, or to tlu; 
prosperity of the country towns. The real causes of 
the depopulation of Italy under tlft emperors were 
the unsettled state of the Homan copstitution, the 
accumulation and the uncertainty of property, and 
the pressure of taxation ; evjls resulting invariably 
from a military and a despotic government, and 
more destructive in their idleets in one century, than 
all the wars, famines, and j)ostileuces that have ever 
alllicted inankiiid. 

The same banc of public prosperity that preyed 
u]>on the resources of Italy under the Caesars is now 
corroding the vitals of tlie Turkish empire, has 
already converted the fertile provinces of Asia Minor, 
of Syria and of Egypt, into deserts, and will shortly 
devour the remaining po^mlation of Groeee, and lt;ave 
nothing hehiiid but barren sands and silent s(j|itiides. 
That the towns and even tribes mentioned ])y Strabo 
and by Pliny slaould have witluTcd awjiy and 
disappeared under the deadly influence of sucli a 
government; and that Italy itself, tbtuigh theceutn* 
of the power and of the riclies of a mighty empire, 
should have gradually decayed under the immcdiiite 
frown of a race of tyrants, and constantly tlie theatre 
of tlieir cruelties, of their caprice, and of their 
contests, is not wonderful ; on the contrary, < it is 
rather surprising tliat it should have resisted the 
action of so many accuinnkated causes of destruction, 
have survived its fall, and have-risen so great and so 
nourishing from its disasters.* • 

At what period, or hy what means,,the population 
of Italy was restored, its cultivation renewed, and 
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new sources of wealth and prosperity oi^cncd to it, 
it is neither my ]')rovinc(j nor iny intention to in¬ 
quire ; but we find it in the thirteenth century 
covered wdth numerous republics, warlike and j)opu- 
lous as the commonwealths that flourished in the 
same country previous to the Ihmian conquest, and 
like them engaged in perpetual contests. In the 
succeeding ct^ptiiry w'o see it rich in commerce and 
in manufactures; and in the flfteentli we behold it 
illuminated with all thi3 splendours of genius and of 
science, and shedding a light that penetrated the 
darkness of the henighhal eoimtrics around, and 
roused their inhabitants from a long slumber of 
ignoranc(? and of barbarism. So great, indeed, was 
its literary fame during this period, and so many 
and so distinguished w^ere its artists, its poets, its 
philosophers, that it may perhaps he douht(‘d whe¬ 
ther its history during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century he not as instriietivc as that of (frecee, even 
W’heu Ch’e('eo was most distinguished hv the arts 
and hy the talents of its inhabitants *. Since that 
period tlie state of Italy ha^ indeed varied; several 
bloody w ars have been carried on in its interior; 
and many of its provinces have passed under difler- 
ent masters. Yet, as those wars were waged prin¬ 
cipally hy foreigners, and as the change of dynasties, 
if iinaecompanl('d by other alterations, has little or 
no eflbct upon tlio wcdfarc of a country, Italy, iiot- 

Till’ aiitlior of •'^Anatlinrsis ” was so siinck witli tlic united 
wonders of tlx* history of Italy at the pe'riod of which 1 am speak¬ 
ing, that he had tlionghts of introducing his ideal traveller into that 
rotiiitry instead ol flrcece, as avoiding a greater scope foi iisetul 
obeoiTations on tlie arts ajid sciences, and presenting a greater variety 
of.eharaeler and anecdote" Jle has left behind him a sketch of his 

% 

■^ design, winch, though imjicrfect, yet presents a inasteily combina¬ 
tion ofhmts, portraits, and paiallcls. As it is intimately connected 
witlv the subject of these volumes, and jet far from being gcnerallj 
knoAMi, T have inseitcd it as an additional appendix. 
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withstanding these viAsj^itudes, Las continued in a 
state of progressive prosperity down to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

In the year 1784, Italy and its dependemt islands, 
Sicily, Sardinia, &c., were sup])osed to contain from 
sixteen to eighteen millions of iuhabitaiiLs, and it is 
highly j)robahlo that in the year 1793 tliis imnihcr 
was augmented to twenty millions, as no natural or 
artificial cause of mortality visk-ed Italy during the 
interval. All the Italian states were at that period 
governed by tlieir own natiVc, or at least resident 
princes^ with the exception of JMilan, which belonged 
to the House of Austria ;*but as tlie administration 
was conducted by an Arcliduke, who always kej)t 
liis court in that capital, it felt little inconvenience 
from its dependence on a transalpine sovereign. All 
the cities, and almost all the great towns, with 
most places of any consideration, exist under the 
same name nearly as in ancient times ; many of them 
have i*ecovercd their ancient pros]XTit 5 ^ and popula¬ 
tion, and several have C!»unsid(Tal)ly cxcecMhal it. If 
IlerculaiKaiin, Pompeii, and (hima*, hav(^utterly 
perished in Campania, to compensate the loss, Najdes 
not only spreads her superabundant po])ulation over 
the iiemhbourino* coasts, but over tl^e base of V^(‘su- 
vius itself, and raises populous and flourishing 
towns on the ruins of the fallen cities Rome is 
reduced, it is true, from a inillion perha])s to two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and its immediate 
vicinity has perhaps lost one million more; hut An¬ 
cona, on the opposite coast, is more flourishing than it 

* The Boutliern provinces of Itiily arc p(»s‘'ihly as well j)CO])led 
now, if we except a few preat towns, as^llioy w'eic in Roman tancs. 
Apulia was always a shoepw'alk : Cictro calls it— itian^ssima parj^ 

/tahie\-. — Ad Attic, viii 3. ^ 

-- 

T Tlie most uinnhabitetl part of Italy. 
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was under the Cfusars; and Lbretto, a new city, has 
risen in its vicinity, and now lodges fifteen tliousand 
inhabitants on the summit of a mountain. San 
Marino, the child of Liberty, nurses her seven thou¬ 
sand hardy sons on a pinnacle of the Apennines, and 
all the coast of the Adriatic swarms with life, and 
blooms with industry and vegetation. 

Etruria, though not perliaps as flourishing or as 
populous as it' was about the period of tlie founda¬ 
tion of Itonu*, is more so probably than it was when 
under the sway of the om[)crors. Most of its ancient 
towns remain, and some are, in a much more flourish¬ 
ing state than they were at any ])eri()d of Roman 
history; such as Florence, Sienna, and Jmcca. The 
Marenime or sea-shores, formerly unhealthy, and 
thinly iiihahited, are, in (jonscquciieo of the establish¬ 
ment of the free port of Leghorn, then a miserable 
village, now a ])opuloiis city, cultivated, and in a 
state of progressive improvement. As to the spa¬ 
cious plain extended between the Alps and tlio 
Apennines, its ancient towns; (with the exception of 
Velloia,*"which was overwhehned by the fall of a 
mountain,) and all its ancient cities, arc in a most 
flourishing statesome far more prosperous, indeed, 
than they were •<jven in the reign of Augustus or of 
Trajan. Among the latter we may rank Turin and 
Genoa, both places of little namc^ anciently, now 
populous and magnilicent capitals. Milan itself is 
probably much more considerable at present than it 
was at citlier of the above-mentioned periods, though 
inferior, in population at least, to what it was when 
during the decline of the empire it occasionally 
became tlie residence of the emperors. The prosper- 
ij^y of Bologna, >vith a few exceptions, seems to 
have b^en progressive, and has long since raised it to 
such a degree of opulence as to appropriate to it, as 
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its distinctive qiialityl the c])ithet of rich. To close 
tlu; catalogue, Venice ris(‘s before us with its domes 
and towers, wjth its immense population and ^ts 
extensive commerce, the Queen of the Adriatic, and 
tlie mistress of Dalmatia, of Kpi'rns, and of Acarna- 
nia, of the Ionian islands, and in the beofinniiifr of 
the last century of Peloponnesus itself. This splen¬ 
did capital coinj)ensates the loss of Aquilcia and 
can count in her extimsive and populous territories 
ten towns more considera])le than that ancient 
inetroj)olis of Jstria f. Jn short, Italy witli its 
dependencies, in the ycy-r 1792, was supposed to 
contain more than twenty million of inhabitants, a 
population for the extent of country far superior to 
the best inhabited territories, the Netheilands not 
excepted, and in all j^robability, if not above, at least 
equal to its ]>oj)uhition at any period of Homan 
history since Augustus i. 

As to cultivation (the second criterion of prosper¬ 
ity), one observation will be sullicient to decade the 
question in favour of fnodern Italy; and^that is, 

* Aquilcia was dcbtioyctl l>y AttiJa in the fifl]i ceiitiiry. 

•f' To the hjiihaiiaiis, howsot'wi mibchievoiis in geiieial, Italy, 
arcordiiiii^ to an Italian ])ioveih, owes two blessings, %ts modern 
language^ anti iJie city of Vcmcc. 1 do not llnow whether many 
of my readers may not coiisidci both tJie.se blc&feingsas purchased at 
too higli a price. 

There is a rnennistanee im nlioned by l^olybins (^Idb. n.) 
wliich may be considered as fiiruisliiiig a foundation ioi calculating 
the iiopulatioi. of Italy at an early period : this author relates, that 
on a, rumour ol an appioacliiiig invasion by the Gauls, tbe inhabitants 
of Italy (ail apptdlatLon nliicli tlion excluded all tJiecouiitiy l.>tng 
north of the Ajicnmnes) hitnight into tlie tichl an aiiny of inoi-o 
than six hundred thousand men. This foiee, we may rt^asonahly 
suppose, was the lesult of an extraortlii^ary effort, and could not 
have been inamtained as a regular flirny; now modern Italy, iii« 
eluding its de])cudencics, could, il it formed a federative ^{(‘public 
like (ierunmy, sujipoit an ainiy at least as considerable witbout de¬ 
populating its provinces or iiupo\ crishing its inhabitants. 
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Italy at present not only feeds Mi cr own inliabitants, 
bnt exports largely to other countries ; an advantage 
which she never enjoyed at the ])eri()d of liistory to 
wiiich I have so often alluded. To this observation 
it may be added, that Italy now ju’oduces every 
article necessary, not for the comforts only, but, 
moreover, for the luxurious enjoyments of life; and 
although there, as well as in h‘ss favoured countries, 
fashion may often iiiduee the opulent to have re¬ 
course to foreign markets for accommodation, yet 
there is not one single object re(|uisit(! for either dress 
or furniture that may not l)t‘ i)roeured home-made 
in Italy. One source of riches and commerce indeed 
this country now enjoys, whieli is alone suflieient to 
give it commercial superiority : 1 mean the silk, 
which it produces in ahimdance, and which consti¬ 
tutes its staple inanufaeturc. The nurture of the 
silk-worm, indeed, and the culture of tlic mulberry 
tree, on which it feeds, not only furnishes the poor 
of Ital}'” with emjdoymeiit, hut supplies its poets 
with a favourite and populai theme. 

UikU* sacri viridcm vates ]>( fiC'u* coroiiain 
El gratas sibi piicllas*. 

Vida, Hoinbyce*?, ii. 4.'i7. 

I might pursue the subject still farther, and main¬ 
tain, with some appearance of trutli, that, excejiting 
Rome, Italy is ornamented with more magnificorit 
(Hlifiees at present than it w^as at any period of an¬ 
cient history. The ornamental edifioi's of ancient 
times w'ere temples, porticoes, baths, am])hitheatres, 
theatres, and circuses, to which I may add, an occa¬ 
sional mausoleum. The magnificonce of temples 
consists ill their colopnades, which generally formed 
^^heir front, and sometimes lined their sides; and the 

<3*’ llciici* want'd baidsi a vcidant cliajdet avdvo, 

And boiiiid by stiongcr lies the giateful fair. 
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beauty of colonnades, 'as of porticoes, arises from tlioir 
extent and elevation. Now teinydes, graced witli 
majestic ornaments, were, beyond the ])recincts and 
the immediate vicinity of Iconic, certainly not com¬ 
mon. A well-known temple of Fortune gave con- 
siderablo celebrity to Pra3ncstc ; the lofty rock of 
Anxur was crowned with the colonnades of Jupiter ; 
and it is ])r(jbablc tlnat each grc'at city, and occasion¬ 
ally a proinontory, or a fountain, Had a sydendid 
edifice dedicated to tlieir tub'Iar divinities. Ilut the 
fargrt ater y)art of the temy^lcs were small, soinetinies 
deriving considerable beauty and interest from their 
site and their y)roy)ortions, as that of Ulnir and of 
Clituinnus, and soiuetiTnes, as s(‘eins to have been 
the case of most rustic fanes, without any share of 
cdtlier'^'. ]\roroover, these te7ni)les py)y)ear to have 
been at all times nmcli neglected, and many of them 
allowed to fall into decay, as A\e arc informed, not 
by Horace only t, but by the tdder Pliny, who men¬ 
tions a temj)lc in ruins so near Jtomo as Ardea. 
____ 

* PJiMN i1m‘ vomigc'i, 1)> .1 sin^U' cxpiession, to pitsa 

at tlu’ S17C ami funiitnic of a nistic trin]>lo, ovon when of gruat 
colcUnty—“ A'ctus sane rl aiuiiisla^ qiium sit alioquin sUito tlio 
frccjucntissniia . . . Dorr sojinnii . . . antiquum c /?////(?, <iui- 
bus(taiu sui ])aitil)us truiu'aiitni%.^^ ]*lm\> who was about to 
ruhuiltl this f.iiie, in ineliua^ in innju.s §, orders Ins arclutei't to 
imictiasc four lullais foi tho front, and a quantity of niarhlc biiili- 
ciout to lay tlu' |>aM'Uiciit and line the walls.—E])ist. ix. 39. 

't Ddieta inajoiuin imincritus lues, 

Roiiiane, donee lempla lefeeeris 

TEdesqne lahcntes deorum, &c.—Cariri. iii, G. 

Though puiltless of your fathers' erniius, 

Roman, ’tis tlnnc to latest times, 

The ventreanee of the irods to hear, 

Till A on their awful donie^ repaii, 6iie.—F rani is. 

' _ _ • _ _ 

X old and of small dimensions, thoiipli on the clay of 

eeirnnoTiv it is erowded to excess . . . there is an iinciciif wooden 
statue of the goddess, nnumed in some of its parts. 

§ To iTiiju’ovc it, and cnlaige it. 
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It will, I believe, be aduiitted, that the churches 
which rise so numerous in every part of rnodern 
Italy, oftentimes equal the temples of old in exte¬ 
rior magnificence, and generally surpass them in 
interior dect)ration. Though 1 have exc(‘pted Home 
from the comparison, yet I may safely aver, that 
there was not anciently, ('ven in Koine itself, one 
temple in magnitude com])yj*able to the cathedral of 
Florence, or to that of Milan, and that few in inter¬ 
nal beauty surjiassed o,^ even equalled that of St. 
Giorgio at Venice, of 8ta. Giustina at Padua, or of 
the abbey-church of Chiarai^alle. 

The j)illajrd portico was a peculiar feature of 
Roman iiiagiiificeno(?, nor docs Italy at present exhi¬ 
bit anything of tlu; kind, (‘xcejiting the grand colon¬ 
nade of the Vatican, forming the most extensive 
scene of architectural hiMiity in the world. In 
arcaded porticoes, Italy is still rich ; and Vicenza 
and Bologna present in their cclchratod galleries a 
length of arclu's not probably surpassed in ancient 
times. 

Ampliitheatres w'cro of Roman invention, and 
when of grt'at magnitude, and of solid stone, were 
most stupendous edifices. But of these the number 
was very sunll,*‘aiid it may bo doubted whether in 
all Italy there were more than three or four of the 
kind, two of which were in Rome, and one at Verona. 
Most, if not all the others, were either of wood, like 
that of Placentia, which was burnt in the contest 
between Vespasian and Vitelliiis, or of brick, like 
that of Puteoli, and numberless otliers unnecessary 
to mention *. 

• I am aware that several Ivariicil inithors are of opmion, that 
the u]>])er story only of the amphitheatre of Placentia was of wood, 
and tluit* the same iKaj^ be said of other siiinlar edifices supposed to 
be built of ^the sabie materials. But tbe destruction of so large 
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Tlic observation on tbe small number of magni¬ 
ficent ampinth(;atres may be applied with some re¬ 
striction to theatres, many of which were of little 
size, and of very common materials, and contributed 
no more to the ornament of the country than modern 
(edifices of the sam(‘ description. The same may bo 
said of circuses and baths, particularly the latter, 
which, with very few exceptions, were in provincial 
towms huildings of inoU convt‘irienc6 than magnifi¬ 
cence. Ihit to coiii])en.sate tln) defect, if there exist 
any in this reL>])ect, niodeiai Italy possesses other 
edifices perhaps of ccjual beauty, and undoubtedly 
of greater utility, and of far superior interest. I 
allude to Ikt abbeys and to her liospitals. The 
former lift tlieir veiierahh; tow(TS amidst her forests 
and her solitudes, sometimes replae(i the temples that 
erownod the j)iiiiiacl(‘S of her mountains, and open in 
the loneliness of the desert scenes of architticture, of 
literary opulence, and of relioions pomp, which, con¬ 
trasted with the savagii ft'atur(;s of nature around, 
seem almost to hordei* on the wonders of enchant¬ 


ment *. Th(; latter eiieirelc her cities witlf lines of 


an oditicc (iiii sscauf la- n jirt scnlal I)} an lii^tnuaii h») arniiiitc as 
Tadlub [lliht. 11 . 21] as tlic conllapatinii ol tin* vviinle; wink*, on 
the olliev liaiid, it is ditru ult to (‘oiiccivn- how* the :L]»])e]latioii 
cheriimum t'pv.s (a most he.uttitul huihhiiLr), e.in he ajiplied to a 
wooden pile. On the whole, as it was couburned hy fire \vc must 
conelude that it was (»1 wood. 


* The sitt* ot the l'eni]»le of .liipiter Latiarls, on the pinnacle of 
the Alhan Mount, is now oeeupied hy a convent of Caiiiahlolcse 
monks, and thekarent Ahliei of llie JJenedictiiie Ordei uses on the 
ruins of a teiuple of Apollo which crowned the pinnacle of Mount 
CassmiiiTi. I’hi- leader will recollect otliei insUuices. 


Some venters ol more piejndnc than lelUction, u']>reseut these, 
and all similar i.stahlislnnciits, as hlofs, deformities, def(‘ets, <Scc , 
hut as long as ])ainliiig, sculpture, and aiehitoclure are hold in im¬ 
pute ; .IS long a^^ agriculture and literature are eonsiderciJ as ad¬ 
vantages ; and as long as the knowledge of Cfi^istiauity is looked 
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palaces, superior in size and decorations to the man¬ 
sion of tlieir sovort‘i^ns, and expand halls, libraries, 
fountains, and gardens, for the reception, not of an 
idle populace, nor of parasites and buffoons, nor of 
actors and doclainiors, but of the sick and the suffer¬ 
ing, of the ignorant and the forlorn, of all that feel 
misery and want relief! If to these edifices wt 
siiperadd colleges, seminaries, and literary establish¬ 
ments, all institutions nnl*owui to antiquity, and 
almost all of considerable magnitude and s])lcndoiir, 
spr(‘ad at prcisent ovct the face of the country in 
every direction, and embellishing in a gp(iatcr or less 
degree every town from Susa to Jteggio, we may 
perhaps no longer hesitate to allow to modern Italy 
ihc praise even of superior embellishment. But wdicn 
with these edilie.os \vc; connect the object for which 
they are. erectc-d, and the moral eilects w^luch they 
are intciuled to produce; wlum we contemplate tlu* 
consequent propagation of religion and deeeiicy, of 
literature and humanity, the ])rospeet still hrigliteiis 
upon us, and mutlern Italy lises before us encircled 
with a fustre that eclipses all the glories even of the 
Augustan .ag(‘. 

Such was the state of Italy during the latter period 
of the eighleeut'li century, pojmlous and cultivated, 
covered with the works of art and with tlie momi- 
inents of glory ; not only indejn'iident, but extending 
her sw’ay over the lunghbouring coasts and islands ; 
nut only united by the same language (the most 

upon U'' ;i ; so loiij; (lie grc.it will l>c ranked among 

tlic oinaincnl!' ol niodoiii But, in tlio ojunion of the aiitliois 

mentioned above, the eryastula (work-lnnises) oi aTitu|uily, which 
may ])ei’lia|>s }>avc sometimes occujued the same solitary recesses, 
and were the pn<^ons of the slaves who cultivated the land, and now 
fnd tlicn also ot treeinen sei/.ed by tlic lawless landholders on the 
high roul, and enslaved Ibi life, these eryastula might possibly be 
uiore ornumeiitul. ' 
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ostco])ious of modern dialects), 
but s])reading that laiigu.agc witli all its treasures 
over all the wide-extended shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. But the French invasion darkened the pro- 
s])ect and clouded all this scene of glory. Since this 
disastrous event every year has visited Italy with 
some additional curse in its train, and has swept 
away in its flight some inoiiiinicnt of her former 
fame, soim* remnant of her late prosperity. Her 
cities ha ve been plundered ■ her sons dragged away 
to h](‘ed in the cause of their oppressors ; her schools 
have Inicn su])]H‘essed ; Jier cultivation discouraged ; 
the monils of lier yontli tainted—inist'ry has thus 
been entailed nj^oii future generations; and all the 
curs(‘s of military d(‘spotisni have been inflicted upon 
her in all their aggravation. Of ^lese curses the 
greatest and most destructiv(‘ is the loss of her inde¬ 
pendence'. Italy now, for the first time in the long 
annals of her most cventfnl history, is nunihered 
among the province's of a foreign emjurc. Rome, 
fJu' priiiCLi^s of is hi'coaie irihufari/; the 

metropolis of Christendom is degraded into^lie hand¬ 
maid of Baris. Tin' lionian emperor, that majestic 
phantom that terminated with becoming dignity 
the grand ]>yrainid of tlu3 Fnrop^'an repuhlie, has 
desceud(‘d from his throne, and tamely resigned the 
crown and the seeptre^ of the Ciesars to a Gallic 
usur})er *. Yet this pusillanimous prince, when he 




* Tlu' Komaii lias thus siil),sidcil in the Frcncli Empire, and 
Napoleon afTects to ieiij:ii the fouiidcr ol a new moiiareliy, .iiid the 
rival, not the suecebsur ot' the Citsars. Tins attcin])t to make 
France the seat of enijine is the bceond on recoid. 'Plie Hist was 
made during the disliat turns tliat arcouijianied the rontC'>'ts between 
A’^ospasian and A^itellius. 'riiough^siicoessfiiI at hist, it soon tcr- 
linnated in disgrace and diseornliture, and the empne of the Galils 
vaiinlied betore the genius of Kome | Tacit. IV.] 4t 13 to be 

wished, for tlie sake of the human race at large, that this second 
attempt at universal dominion may meet w'ltli the same fate ! 
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gave up a title wliielv had heea the amhition of the 
wisest and the most lioroic of his ancestors, and 
which raised his family above all the royal dynasties 
of Europe, had more legions under his command 
tlian were assembled under both ( \'esar and Pom])ey 
to dis])ut(J the empire of the world on the plains of 
Pharsalia. Put, if Rome has to blush for the pusil¬ 
lanimity of her ein])(Tor, she may justly glory in the 
firmness of lierpontiib and acknowledge in Pius Vil. 
the uncoiKpierjiblo soul of her ancient hero(‘s. While 
all the other sovereions of the Continent bowed in 
silent submission to the Avill of the victor, and re¬ 
signed or assumed provinces and diadems at his nod, 
the humble pontiff alone bad the courage to assert 
his independence, to rejK‘1 iiulignantly the pretended 
sovereignty of the French des])ot, and to reject with 
contemptuous disdain both his (dainis and his offers. 

liiconcussii tcneiis dubm M'stigia imiiulo *. 

Lucan. Lliars. li. 248. 

How long this subjugation of Italy may last, it is 
not for luiman foresight to determine ; but wc may 
without rashness venture to assert, that* as long as 
the population and the resources of Italy arc annexed 
to the destinies of France, so long l^Vaiicc must be 
triumphant. A'iK*aco that consigns tlie garden of 
Europe to the tranquil sovt'nngnty of that ova^rgrown 
and most restless })owcr, consigns the Continent over 
to hopeless slavery ; and of a pc'aco that brings such 
a dire disaster wdth it, it may justly b(^ asserted that 
it will ho more pernicious in its const^quences than 
tho longest and most destructive warfare. 

The islands may flatter themselves in vain with 
the advantages of their situation; a population of 
sixty millions, active, warlike, and intelligent, with 
all the-iports and all the forests of the Continent at 

* Unmoved uiiiid the storms that shook the world. 
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their command, with nnoroasing experience on tlieir 
side, and with tlie skill and the valour of transatlan¬ 
tic marincTs in tlicir favour, must at length prevajl, 
and v\'rest the trident even from the mighty hand of 
(Jreat 1 Britain. 


When we conh'inplate the page of history, and 
see how intimately happiness seems connected with 
misfortune, and how closely glory is followed hv 
disaster ; when we observe the prosperity of a coun¬ 
try suddenly ciieeked by inV;isi(ui, the most civilised 
regions opened as if by the liand of Providence to a 
horde of barbarians, an<J all tlu* fair pros|,)(‘ct of 
peace and h'licity blasted in the very moment of 
(‘xpansion,—we are tempted to indulge a stmtiment of 
despondency, and mouiii over the destiny of our 
species. Jhit the philosopher who ad^iiires the wis¬ 
dom and tlje goodness of the Divine Peing stamped 
on tlie fac(‘ cd’ nature, and rc^ads them still more 


forcibly expressed in the volume of inspiration, will 
ascribe to dt>ii»n that which follv miiilit attribute to 


chance ; 
as in the 


ho will disc()V(T*iii the histories of jjations, 
lives of individuals, tlie prudent discipline 


of a father inuring his sons to patience and to exertion; 
repressing their petulance }>y timely chastisements ; 
encouraging their efforts by occashciial success ; 
calling forth their ])owers by disasters and disap¬ 
pointments ; allovving the mind seasons of peace and 
pros])erity to mature its talents; and, when it has 
attained the liigbest ])oint of perfection allotted to 
human endowment in tliis state of trial, changing the 
scene, and by new combinations of nations and of 
languages, calling forth the energies of other gene-,, 
rations ; ainl thus keeping thew human heart and 
intellect in eoiistaiit play and interrupted progress^ 


towards improvement. 


^ uL. m. 
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ON THE POPE, TlJE EO.MAN COUKT, CAEDINALS, ETC. 

The "suLjc'ot ,of the followinir ]>iioos, tlioiioh not 
strictly spenkino; incjiKh'd in the {)Inn of ;i (^/aifsical 
Tour, is yet intinuiti-ly connected with the destinies 
of Konie. JM>r tin? former n'ason I liavc omitted 
tliese oh'sorvations in the ])ody of the work ; and 
for the second, I tliink it necessary to insert them 
Ihtc ; especially as many of my readers, though 
they may Jiav(‘ heard much of the yet may 

]>osHil)ly bo Vfc'jry siijx rlieially acquainted with the 
ihhiifii theniH'Ues. Such, tlierefore, as may have 
any curio*^!!}^ to satisfy, or any wish to acapure more 
information on the siibj(‘ct, will perhaps peruse the 
follow liifj’ pnfi'(‘S with some intenst. 

'Jdi(\’^tn's()n of the Popt' may he (^oiisidcTcd in twx> 
v(Ty dilVcrent ca])acities, as temporal sovereign of 
the Roman t(Tritoiy, and as chief Ihistor of the 
C atholie (dhurch. Tin^ eonfnsion of those* cdiarac- 
ters lias produced much seandal in ])ast a^es, and in 
more modcM'ii times-has occasioned much inisre])re- 
sentation, and not a Jitth; oppression, "fo draw’ the 
lin(‘, therefore, and to taialile the n’ader to discri¬ 
minate the Emlits aniiexi'd to tlnjse diifereiit charac- 
ters, may be considered not only as nc'ccssary in a 
discourse wbich treats of the J\N)man C'oiirt, but as a 
'S'debt due to the cause of truth and beni^volence. 
That sueh a combkiation of Spiritual and temporal 
“^jower may occasion a*imitinl n'action on each other, 
and »tluit it«has had that effect not unfrcqnently, 
must be admitted : wdiethcr it may not on that verv 
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ru'cdiint 1 ) 0 , in soino ilcgroo, inisohiovona, is a qiTcs> 
tioii whicli wo are not Ikto called upon to discuss, 
('^])(‘eially as tlii*^ union forms no part of Ciiristiaii 
or Catliolie disci})]ine ; and liowever decorous or ad- 
^antap^eou8 tl)o ind('})cn(ienc(' of tli(^ first Pastor be 
su})])osed, yet it is confessedly no necessai:y ap- 
])onda^e of bis s]>iritual jurisdiction. 1 shall treat 
of the s])iritua] character first.,^ as th;tt is the essen¬ 
tial and distin^nishini^ j)rivile^rc c‘Iainu‘d by the 
jvonian See, and then s})eak, of the tein2)oral power 
A^]lich it lias a< qnircd in the laji^^e of ages. 

Now, in Older to civi* th(‘ JVotestant rejider a 
clear atul jiri'cise idt'a, ol th(‘ riglils whieli every Vd- 
tholie considers as inherent in tlie Itonian See, or to 
speak niore eorn ctly, in the suecessor of St. Peter, 
it will he neces^aiy to observe, tliiii tlie l*oj)e is 
llishop of Pome, jMc'tropolilau and Primate of Italv, 
of Sicily, and of ]\laejdonia, i^c., and fkitriarch of 
the ^N'ost; that in c'ach of these capacities he enjovs 
llie same ])ri^ lieges and tlie same authority as are 
enjoyed by otliiT ]>ish(/}rs, ]M('troj)o]itans, l^iinates, 
and J\itriLirehs, in theii* resjicctive dioceses and dis¬ 
tricts ; tliat his authority, like their’s, is confined 
Mithin ecitaiii limits marked out ])V aiieic^nt custom, 
and ])y the canons; and that, like IheiTrs also, it may 
ho niodifii d or &ii'^|)t'ndLd, by the Church at large. 

J sliall only add. that as Patriarch of the West, the 

«/ * 

Ik)])e enjoys a ])n^-einin(‘ncc eh vated enough to sa¬ 
tisfy the wishes of the most ambitious prelate', as by 
it he ranks before all western ecclesiastics, and takes 
j)lace and j^rc-eedeney on all jiuhlic occasions. 

]Uit the Jionian INmtlff cl.dnis honemrs still more 
distinguislu'd, and as successor t)f 8t. Peter is ac- 
kiiowhdiTcd by the Catholic C^Rurch to sit as its first* 
Pastor by divine institution. , As it is pot my inten¬ 
tion to exhibit either proofs or objections, but 

D D 2 
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inerclv to state an article of'belief, I shall as the 
best and most satisfactory method give it in the 
words of a general coimciP. 

“ Item, dcfininuis Sanrtmn ^postolieam Sodem ct Romanum 
Pontincem in irtiiversiiin oibcin tenore primatimi, cl ipsnm Poiiti- 
ficeiii Romanum successorem csso bcati IVtii, pnin ijiis .ipi>s.toIoriim, 
ct venim Cbristi Vicanum, totiii‘4fjiie Kcclcsia; Caput, ot onnnuni 
Cbristianorum Pair cm ct Ooctoicin cxisterc ; ct ipsi in bcato Petro 
pasccndi. regendi,^ic gubcrnari<b iimvcihalcm ccclcsiarn a Domino 
nostro Jesu (Miiisto jilonarn potcstatcni traditam esse, qiieiuadmodum 
ctiam in f^cstiH a'cuincmcoi um concihoruin ct in saciis caiioinbiis 
foiitinctiir. Hcnovantcs iiisuper oidincm tiadituiu iii canoiiibus 
ivutcroimil vciK'rabiliuin patiiaiclninim ; nt Patiiaicha Constantino- 
polit.'iiius scciindns sit ])o.st sanctissimiitn Pornanuni Pontificoni, 
tcrtiiis vero Alcxandiinus, qiiaitns autcin Antiochciiiis, ct qiiintus 
llicrosoljmitanus; balvis videlicet privilcgiis oiuiubus ct juribus 
corum 

According to this canon the Pope enjoys, by the 
institution of fjJhrist, the primacy of honour and ju¬ 
risdiction over tlie wliole Christian Church, and to 
refuse it to him would be deemed an act of rebel¬ 
lion J. But no authority has yet detormiiied, and 
it seems indeed very diflieult to fix, the preeist^ 
rights and prerogative's which are conferred by this 

* Gciicial CViuucil ol Florence. 

Also, wo (lecl?ro tbe Apostolic See, and the Roman PontifT, to 
have the primacy ovei all tbe Nvoild, and tbe Roman PontifV biinsi 11 
to be tbe successor of St. Peter, the I’rince of tbe Apostles, and the 
true Vicar of Christ, and tlie head of the whole C’hurcli, and tlie 
fathci and teacher of all Cliiistians; #iul that to him, in St. Peici, 
was given by our Lord Jesus Chiist, the full povMu of feeding, 
directing, and governing ihe universal Lhurcli, as is also contained in 
the acts of ihe trcuu'emcal councils, and m the sacii d canon, • re¬ 
newing, moreover, the rank of the other veneiahle patriarchs handed 
down in the canons ; so that the l^atriaicli of Constantinople he the 
second after the most holy Roman Pontiff, that of Alcxandr.a the 
third, that of Antioch the fourth, and that of Jeiusalom the fifth, 
*lhe rights and privilogee of all of them being inviolate. 

t Sic on this Bfihject, “ Divjna* Fidci Analysis,*’ See. by TTohb'n, 
a pious and learned divine of the Sorbonne. 
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primacy, and are so inseparably annexed to it, that 
to oppose their exercise or to deny their existence 
would be eitljcr schisni or lieresy. Suffice it to sa^^, 
that the greater part of the powers exercised by the 
Popes, and especially those acts which have been 
considered as the most ofFensive in themselves tas 
well as galling to other bisho]>s, arc allowed to be of 
human institution. In fact, the object of the Vianon 
above ineiitioned, as also of the’article corresponding 
wdth it in the creed of Pius IV^., seems to have been 
solely to ascertain the existence of a (Urindy ap- 
}>ointed Superior in tlie t./atholic Chiircb, leaving in 
the interim the mode of exercising liis j)rer()gative to 
the canons an<l the discipline of the saTne Church, to 
be enlarged or restrained as its exigencies may 
require. . 

Jiut tliougli no tem]>oral advantages arc originally, 
or by its institution, annexed to it, yet it is evident 
that such an elevated dignity must naturally inspire 
reverence, and consequently acquire weight and con¬ 
sideration. IriHuenee, ii!t least in a certain degree, 
must accom})any such consideration, aiid give the 
spiritual pastor no small degree of worldly import¬ 
ance. We accordingly find, that even in the very 
commencement of Christianity the Bishop of Rome 
had become a cons])i(*iiou.s personage, so far as to 
attract the attention of the Emperors, and some¬ 
times, if the expression of an ancient writer be not a 
rhetorical exaggeration, to awaken their jealousy. 

Wlicn the Emperors embraced Christianity, it 
may easily be imagined, that the successor of St. 
I’eter acquired an ipcrcase of temporal weight and 
dignity : and it has been observed, that the Pagan 
historians speak with some asperity of the splendom* 
of his retinue and of the delicacy of liis table. • This 
splendour can excite no astonishment. The first pastor 
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of tlie roligion of the Em))eiiDr.s mlglit justly be 
ranked among tlio groat dlgnitarioa of the empire ; 
he liad free access to tlio person of the sovereign, 
and was hy him treated with filial reverence: his 
palace and kis table were fref|nerite<l l)y tlie first 
olhcers of the state, and to sii]>port liis dignity in 
their company might, perliaps justly, he considered 
as ono of the duties of liis station. AVc cannot 
suspect the Popes o( lliat period, such as St. Syl¬ 
vester, St. Damasus, Ciclasius, Jjoo the (ireat, &c. 
of such contemptihle vires as eitluT luxury or osten¬ 
tation ; simple and disint(;rested all through life, 
tlioy could not ho supposed to n'sign their habitual 
virtues in their old ai^e and to eoinmencc a career 

of follv wlion s(^ated in the chair of St. Peter. But 
•/ 

they knew li^iinan nature, and very prudently 
adapted tlieir exterior to that class of society which 
they were destined to instruct. 

But besides the consideration insoparahh! from the 
office itself, another source of tc'iiiporal greatness 
may I>(‘ found in the exteiu<'ivo possessions of land, 
and in the great riches in plate, of the Koinau 
Church itself. Tliesi^) riclu's were considerable, even 
under the J’agan ICniperors and during the persecu¬ 
tions, as we may presume from various passage’s in 
ancient autliors’^, and they witc not a little increased 
hy the liberal donations of the Cliristiaii ]>rinces, and 
jvarticularly of Cvonstautine the Croat. The* invasion 
of the barbarians, witlioiit douht, might occasionally 
lower the produce of these lands, aiul their ra]iaeity 
might lessen the quantity of ])late ; yet not in the 
same pro]M)rtion in which it affecte d the lands and 
the propenties of tluv laity, as great respect was in 
general shown to tlie tf)mhs e>f tlie Apostle^s, and to 

* Ih'ud. Lih. ri‘:pt SrexfraP'u.T. 2. 1>, vS. LauiviitK^. 
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tho sanctiiark's of Sti Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
I.atciaii. So far, indi'i’d, was tliis v(*neration soinc- 
tiiTies carried by these invaders, that tho fierce 
(icnseric himself not only spared tho great Basili(?ap, 
hut during all the horrors of a* >v<‘ek*.s ]>luiid(T, re¬ 
spected the ])ersons and the ])roperty phiced within 
their ])recinets. ll(‘iiec tho Roman Cluireh, after 
repeated invasions, aft(‘r the cstahlishment aiid the 
reioiis of a race of barbarian •inonal*ehs, and even 
after the destruetivo vicissitudes of. the (jothic war, 
which gave tho last blo\v to the prosjxjrity and to 
the fortunes of Italy, still retained extc'nsive posses¬ 
sions, not in Italy only, hut in Sicily and other 
more distant provinces. This fart >vt‘ learn from 
the epistles of Gn'gory th(‘ Great, who employed 
the vast income of which he was the administrator 
in su])porting many illustrious families reduced to 
misiTV, and in relieving the di^tr(^ss ot‘ the people 
labouring under the accumulated pressure of war, of 
famine, and of pestilence. AVheii such riches are so 
em])loyed, it is no M\nid(T that the public should 
h)ok with reverence and aiVectioii to the ffaiid that 


dispenses them, and h{‘ <li^[)os<al to transfer their 
allcfdance fnini a sovaTiMjxn remote, weak, and in- 


dificrciit, to th(‘ir Pastor, who rc]ic«i't‘d 


them by his 


Qfcncrosity, directed tlu'in by hi?!> ])rudciice, and pri/- 
tf'ctcd them by his talents and by his authority. 
Such W’as the part which Gregory acted during his 


pontificate. Ho was hy birth a Roman patrician, 
and took a deep interest in tlic luisfortiines of his 
country; he was placed hy his rank and cdncatflui 
on a level wdth the gri'atest charactiTS of tho age. 


and had been early employed yi the managenKUit of 
jmhlie affairs ; he had thus Mcquiied the address 
a eourtier with the experiene‘c of a statesman; wOien 
laised to the pontificate, he found in the disastrous 
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state of Heine and Italy su^lent opportunities of 
dwplayizi^ those talents to the best advaniagCT and 
for the noblest object; and'by ^eni, be saved his 
eiJuntry from tlie intrigues of the iniperipd court, 
frotu the; weakness and the ^ickediiOas of the 
Exarctis, and from the fury pf the Lon^obardi, then 
a recent aud most savage horde of invaders. 

From'this period, though the Greek Emperors 
were the nominal, yet the l\>pes became the real 
and effective sovcretghs of Home ,* grid attached to it 
as tliey generally were by birth, and always -by 
residence, duty, and interest, they piboinotcd. itS'Wpl*-" 
fare with unabating, and ofLciitimes sii(;c*cssfiil efforts.' 
Upon the merit of these scrvic(‘s, tlierefore^ and tflic 
voluntary submissloii of an admiiiiig apd grateful 
dock, rests the original and best claim -wbi<^i the 
Tloman Pontiffs possess Jovtlic temporal sovnreigntyt 
Bnt tbougb tliis sovereignty was enjoyed, many 
years* elapsed bedore it was avowed, on the side of 
the Pontiif, or admitted on that of tlie UinpcTor, and 
many more ages hefore it*was fully and finally 
cstablislihd on a solid and unshal\(ai basis. 


The German Ocusars contiimcd loiifj to assert their 
supremo dominion over the metropolis as the Capital 
of tlieir cnij)lre»; the Koman harons, a proud and 
ferocious aristocracy, often defied the authority of 
their weak Pontiffs; and tlie Homan ]>eo])lc itsedf, 
thouGjh willitm to submit to the counsels of a father, 
frequently rebelled against the orders of a prince. 
It will not ap]>ear singular, tliat these rebellions, or, 
to^speak more fairly, tlu sc acts of opposition, to the 
temporal dominion of the Popes, wore never more 
frequent tlian during the reigns of those Pontiffs 
whose characters were <.he most daring, and whoso 
claims^were the most lofty. In fact, from the tenth 
century, when the Popes began to degenerate from 
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the piety o£ their predecesciOTs*, and to ^orifice 
their spiritual character to tlicir temporal interests, 
Rome became the tlioatre of insurrection, warfare,' 
aud intrigue; and continued so with various intel:- 
vflls of tranquillity, occasioned ’hy the iutervtjning 
reigns of milder Pastors, till the sixtei'ntli century, 
when they resumed the virtues of their early pre¬ 
decessors, and by them regained the venoration and 
the affection of their flocks. Since fliat period the 
Pope has reigned Pastor and Prince, an ohjc'ct at 
once of the reverence and of the allcijianee of the 
Roman people, seWoin akinned by foreign invasion, 
or insulted by donu'stic insdrrection : devoted to the 
dutiCb of liis profession, the patron of the arts, the 
cominun father of (^hn^tendoni, aud the example 
and the oracle of the Citholic IlieraichVt 

But though tlie Poiie is both Bisfiop and Prince, 
yet his titles, dress, equipage, aud the whole cerc- 
nionial of his court, are ada])ted to tlie fir-it of these 
chaiMcters. Tie is styled Holiness, the Holy J^'atlior, 
and SOUK tunes in histort the Sovereign PontilV: hut 
the former a])]Hdlatioiis, more a})])io]>iiate to his 
duties and functions, <ire cxclus’rvely used in his own 
court. His robes are the same as thhs(‘ of a bishop 
in jiontiheals (exeejiting the stole •and the colour, 
which is white, not piii])le). His vestments when 
he ofliciates in church, as well as his mitre, do not 
dilVer fioni those of other prelates. The tiffra seems 
oiiginally to have been an ordinary uutre, such as is 

* This f.K t will nol he coiiUsUd hj tht most /t.ilous paiUs m of 
tliL pipil ])iei(>;;iUV< il it bhoiiid lu, tlie .ntthoi luid onh .i[>]Ka] 
to Iluoiiius, who, spe iKnip; of thi toTith o’sir\Ls —‘ J^oii- 

tifiits Roirnnos a pict.itc c!igcfitia'^sc, (tpimcipis slcuIi 

B.iiictitate flonusse ” * ^ 

That the lioiiiaTi pontilla h ul lallcT) oft fiom the ])ltt^^of their 
picdccessois, and the secular piiucis were cuiiiiSiit foi eatKtjLy. 
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still worn by the Greik tVtriarclis. The throe 
circlets, which have raised it into a tri])le crown, 
vvTrc added at different periods, and, it is said, for 
different mystic reasons. The first or lowest seems 
to have bec'ii originally a mere border, gradually 
enriched with gold and diamonds. 'J'he 8(*eorul was 
the inveiilioii of Jfoniface V1J[. about the; year 
1.‘300^ and to comphde the myi-terioiis decoration, 
the third was' supefadded about the middle of the 
fourt(‘(‘nth eeiitnry. Tin* use of the tiara is eon- 
lined to (’(irtain extraordinary occasions, as in most 
great ceremonies tlie Pope uses the coinnion epis- 
cojial mitre. 

Wh eiK'ver ho appears in public, or is .aj)proachcd 
even in private, his ])erson is encircled with reve¬ 
rence and with majesty. In public, a large silver 
cross raised on high is carried before him, as a 
sacred banner ; the church hells ring as he passes ; 
and all liiuvl in liis sight. A\dien lie oHiciates at 
the ]>atrlarehal Ifa^llicic, he earrii‘d fiaan his apart¬ 
ments in tli(i adjoining ])alac(‘ to the ehiircli in a 
chair of^^tate; though in the ehaneel his throne is 
merely an ancient e])iscopai chair, raised only a few 
stej)s above the seats of the eardinals or chTgy. In 
])rivat(', as the poiitifieal ]>alae('s are vast and inag- 
nillcent., iluTo are ])erhai)S more ajiartineiits to he 
traversed, and greater ajipearanecs of sj^huidour in the 
approach to his person, than in an introduction to 
any otlior sovereign. In his antechamher, a ])rclatc 
in full lulx's is always in waitiim : and ^^bcn ilic hell 
rings, the door of the pontifieal a]>artirient 0 })en«, 
and the Po])e is seen in a chair of state with a little 
table before him. The ])crs()ii j^resenied kneels once 
at the thre^hold, again' in the middle of the room, 
and lastlv, at the feet of the Pontiff, who, accordin<^'^ 
to circumstances, allow’s him to kiss the cross ('iii- 
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l>roidcrc(l on his shoc|, or prost'iits liis hanel to raise 
liiin. The Pontiff tlicn converses witli liiin a short 
time, and dismisses him with some slight present of 
heads, or medals, as a inoinorial. ddie ceremnny^of 
oTnnfle»ion is again repeated, ait<l the doors close'". 

Tin; ])omp which environs the Pontiff' in public, 
and attracts the attention so forcibly, may perhaps 

appear to many a glorious and enviable distini;tion ; 

__ _ _ • _ • _ 

• SfUjK' I'ioU*''t:iJits li.L\c olijiv UmI to this ccrcmoii), mIiioIj, 
all 1 “ oiil> a mailed’ lomu**!'] s paid to cvTiy bisliopb and 

‘'till lvoj)t lip in a ((Mirt tenacious of its amiciit ohsoiv.inrcs. It h 
mui^ that llocno W'.dpolc, A\la;ii jiivx'ntod to Benedict XI V. stoo<I 
foi Rome tmu' in ,i ]»o^(me <»( lieMtiition, v\heu tlie ])o]>e, ^vho ’\vii‘= 
rnnaikahle lor ci»tt ilulncs- and hiimoui, I'xel.iinied, Kneel donu, 
Til) ‘’Oil, 4 eeei\o the hh-ssniir ol an tdd man, it mil do )on no 
lull in upon uliudi till’ A ouiiL^ tiavcdlcr iii'^iantly fell on hi'^ Kiiee^'. 
and M.is ‘’O niinh iMih the eonversati^ii and livi’liness of 

liinediii, th.it he, took (‘mmv ixtasion of waitinj^ upon linii, . nd 
testiliino his it's]M ei dm in;: his stay at Home. In truth, I'liiali^li 
{Tentlnneii Ij.im’ .il\\a)’s hei u ivieived hv the popi’^Mith ])eenh.u 
KindiH’'S and condesi en‘'ion, .ind e\eiy indul;;en«’e is ‘•liowii to ihe-.i 
opinions, oi. ,is the Kom.uis must tenn them, tin n jirejiuliccb, and 
even to iheii e.ijinccs, * 

Tlie enstom o 1 lain" e.-iined in a < han ol state hiff" aKo Lnieri 
oll’ein e, ,nid is t eil.mili' not ven eoiifoi lu.ihle to llie model n pr.n tici 
even (d Loiiits. Iionever i( ii aiiothei lemnant of aneu’iit iiMiiiiei , 
a mode ol (’on\ I'A .irici'(Jt !u\iinoiis indeed ) eojin d fioiii tlu'/er 7 /ert 
(sedan), so nun li in use .inionpr the Itomans. * In the curlier age”., 
the iiisloni ol the ])o])es. as ol other hisho]>s, was to pass from tin 
saciisU 11)10115:11 ihe (huKii on footp leaning on two ]»ilcsts, ainl 
thus .ulv.iiuc’ to the. dial ; a < n^toiii took’ eonloiinaldc to Chiisti.ni 
hniuilit\, and to ihe simplieity not onl\ of ancient hiit of inodtin 
times. Tn t.'"!, in all the cereniotn.il of the Roman Oluirdi ami 
eoui t, llie onl\ paitsli.ihlc to misrp]n‘esenlatiuii or censure, arcrcrtani 
adihtioiis ol latei times, avIk’ii, m r(.hgioMR ponijis and com t jiageants^ 
in diesa .mil in si)le, all wa-^ inflated and i miihersome. 'I’lif inlc 
oi ridoiiii i.n easy tirid ohvnnis •, to [irone oil the excicsrmiees ol 

haibarons ages, and to restore the sinijd*' forms of aiitnuiity. 

_ % - 

'h Flem v, IMo’iirs des Ohielicns, XXXTT. ad finem. 

J Oido Rom. I'limus et iSeeiiud. iijuid ^Muiatoii. 
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but there arc few, I believe^ who would not, if 
accompanied by it in all tbe details of ordinary life, 
find it an intolerable burthen. Otlier sovereioii.s have 
thbir hours of relaxation; they act their part in 
public, and then thiow off their robes, and mix in 
the domestic circle with their family or their con¬ 
fidants. The I'ope lias no hours of relaxation; 
always en(;umbered with the snfiiie rola^*^, surruunded 
by the same iittcndinits, and confined within the 
magic circle of etiquette, he labours for ever under 
the weight of his dignit}% and may, if influenced by 
ordinary feelings, often sigh for the leisure and the 
insignificance of the colli'w or the cloister. A morn- 
ing of business and ajqilicatioii closes with a solitary 
meal; a walk in the gardens of the Quirini# or the 
Vatican, a visit to a church or an hosjiital, are his 
only exorcises. i>ev()tion and business, the duties 
of the Pontiff and of the Prince, suee-esslvt'ly occupy 
liis hours, and leave no vacant interval for tlie indul- 
g(‘nee of the taste, or for the arrangc'ment of the 
affairs of the individual. What lioiioiirs can com¬ 
pensate fflr a life of such restraint and confinement! 

1 have said a solitary iiical, for the Po]K} never 
dines in company ; so that to him a repast is no 
recreation; it consequently short and frugal. 
Sixtus Quintus is ri'jiorti'd to have confined the 
expenses of liis table to about sixpence. Innocent 
XI. did not (‘xcoed lialf-a-crown ; and the present 
Pontiff, considering the dillereiit valuation of money, 
equals them both in fiugality, as his table never 
exceeds live shillings a day. These misoeial repasts 
may have their utility in rcinoving all teinjitations 
to luxurious iiidulgtjnce, and all opportunities of 
ujpguarded conversation; two evils to which c'on- 
vivial entertainments are confessedly liable. Yet, 
wlieu we consider on the one side the sobriety and 
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tlie reserve of tlie Italians, particularly when in con¬ 
spicuous situations, and on th(^ other the nunjber of 
men of talents and information tliat are to be found 


at all times in the Roman court, and in the coll^i^e 
of cardinals, wo feci ourselves tlisposed to ■condemn 
an etiquette which deprives the pontiff of such 
conversation as niioht not only afford a rational 
amusement, but oftentimes be made the vehicle of 


useful hints and siiiiirestions. * Another advantaire 
mioht result from a freer communication : the smiles 
of pvatness call forth geiiinS ; admission to the table 
of the ]>oTitlff ini^ht n vive that ardour for literary 
glory, which distiijguislii‘d the era of Leo X., and 
might again perhaps till Roiiu^ with Orators, Poets, 
and Wulosophers. And though w'C applaud the 
exclusion of hiiflbuns and pantomimes, and the snp- 
])ressi(>n of shows and ])ageantry, wc may he 
allowed to wish that the halls of the Vatican again 
resounded with the voice of the orator, and with 


the lyre of the ]UH‘t; with the approbation of the 
(\)urt, and with the plaudits of the multitude. Ihit 
can Romo Hatter herself with the hopesa third 


Augustan age ‘i 

On the whole, the pt rson and conduct of the 
pope, whether in public or in ju'iivate, are under 
per])etual restraint and constant inspection. The 
least deviation from stiict propriety, or even from 
custcmiary forms, would be immediately noticed, 
published, and ceusured in pasquinades. Leo X. 


loved sliootiiig, and by the change of dress necessary 
for that amusement, gave scandal. (./lenient XIV. 
((.ianganclli) w'as advised h^^ liis ])hysicians to ride ; 
lie rode in tlui neighhourlioofj uf his Alban Villa, 


and, it is said, oil'ended tlit‘ people of the country 
not a little by that sup])osed levity. Penedict 
XIwished to sec the interior alTangcmeiit of a 
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iKiw thcfitre, and visited it ba^ure it was opened to 
the public; tluj next morning an inscription ap- 
])cared over the door by wdiich lie bad entered, 
Phrta Hanla^ ; ’plenary indulgence to all who enfei\ 
These anecdotes sulbcci to show the joyless nni- 
f'orniity of the })apal court, as well as the strict 
docomni that ]>ervades every department imme¬ 
diately connected with the person of the pontitl'. 

kSorno centuries agf) the p()])i‘s considi-n'd thein- 
sidves authorised, ]>y their tem))oral sovereiouty, to 
give the same exhibitions and tournnnn'nts, and to 
display the same scones of festivity and magnifi¬ 
cence in tbe Vatican, as wtiv beheld at the courts 
ami in the ]>ahiccs of otlier princes; nor did such ill- 
])laeed ])ageants sc'cm at that period to have excited 
surprise or censure. I Jut tln^ iidliienee of the 
C’ouneil of Tr(‘iit, tliough its direct interference was 
indignantly repelled, reached the recesses of tlie 
]>ontihcal ])a1aec, and the general rigonr of discipline 

estahlislied bv^ it a’>«eended from tin' memiKTs to the 

* 

head, and at length ])ervipch'd the wliole liody. 
lienee tH*b austi'ro li atures of the j)a])al court, and 
the monastic silence that leigns throimh the; vast 
apartments of tlio V^atiean and of the Quirinal 
])alaees; and lioinre also the solitary ro])asts and the 
]>erj)etual abslemionMiess of the jiontilf’s table. 

1 jnean not, however, to insinuate that the 
]U'i\atc virtu(\s of the pojies tlieinselves have no 
^hare in this system ol fnigality and decorum, as 
tint is by no means thi^ tiuth. Temp('ranc(* is a 
g(MK*ral A'irtiio in Italy, and indejrenderit even of the 
national cliaraeter, the pope's Inne long been remark¬ 
able for their personal^ahsteiniousuess. The present 
]>»^jit;ft‘ in particular, iniinal to monastic discipline 


* The lloh l)(»or. 
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from Ills yoiitli, a.nd acciie^tomed to tlio plainest 
diet, owes, pr()l)al)Iy, the extreme temperance Ly 
wliieli he is distinguished to habit as niiieh as to 
jndnciplo, and ran feel little inehnation to exchanJ^C' 
liis slight and wholesome repast* for tlie pleasures of 
a luxurious tabic*. Ibit, to whatever cause it may 
b(‘ attributf'd, tliis truly e}>iseo})al spirit and aj)|K‘ar- 
nuei* are edifying, and must extort the ap]daiise c)f 
every traveller, who, however \iiiwilhng he may be 
to aeknowledger the ])ontifT as the first Pastor of the 
(diristiau Cdiureh, must coitfess, that his mode of 
li\ing and a])])('aranee arc nut unworthy of that 
saerc'd character. * 


To sp'.‘ak of the ])rcTOgative of the pontiff as a 
sovereign is scarcely ni*ecssarv, as it is known to 
(>c uncontrolled by any Ic'gal or constitutional au¬ 
thority ; a despotism, which, thouj^i mildly exor¬ 
cised, is d'anu'trically o])])()sitc; both to the intcTc'Sts 
of the* ])('(>])li% and to the })ersonal happiness of the 
jirinec Iiiinself. 'Idle* niiscdiiefs that ri'sult from 
thence to the former aro* obvious; while the latter, 
it alive to sc’ntiments of rcdigicai and of inf^ral oldi- 
eatioii as the modem sovereigus of Romo must 
miqucstiona]>ly he, eaunc^ hut trc'mble under the 
A^^■lght of a-re.sjxuislullity so awlij thus confined 
his own besom. To share it wdth the bc'st and 


Avisest mcinhers of the state* is safe, and AA^ould at 
the saiuc time he st) glorious, that we should be 
tc‘m])ted to AA’oiider that the c'xperhncnt had never 
been tried, if every page in history did not prove 
liow^ svvec*t despotic sway is to the vitiated palate 
of sovereigns. J>ut, if ev(*r any monarch had either 
an o])]K)rtnnity or an indiiccuiu'nt to r(*alise the 
g(*ner()iis ]>laii form(*d by Stcvius Tullius of givii^ 
liberty and a constitutioii to liis poojile, tlie^jiopc’s, 
Avc .should imagiue, could have wanti?d iieitle‘r. 
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In tlic middle tiges, wlirn ^fven Home itself was 
infected with the barharism and the licentiousness 


of the times, the Romans may perhaps have been 
inba])able of goyerning themselves with ])nidence 
and consistency. «rhc barons were perhaps too 
powerful, the people too ignorant, to bear or to 
ap])reciate the blessings of equal laws and of repre¬ 
sentative administration. (1 bavc said perba])S, 
because ex]»(Ti^Ilee liMs long since proved, that the 
best inslniineiit of civilisation is liberty.) But 
surely this objection is ifot a]q)licable to tlie Romans 
of tlie ])rc'scnt age, wlietber nobles or plebeians : 
ibo formef, are calm and stately ; the latter, serious 
and reasonable ; foiining a nation well calculated 
to excrciso the rights and to display the energies 
of a free ]>coplo. The cardinals and the first 
j)atricians would constitute a wise and illustrious 
senate, and the ])eo])le might exercise their })Owcrs 
by a rej)roseniativo body, the materials of which 
may lx* discovtTcd in every street in Rume, and 


in every town and almost village in its dej)cndeTit 
provinctv^ U’Ik^ pontilf, a prince without passions, 
without any interest but that of bis people, without 
any allurement to vice, and any bias to injustice, 
must surely be r fit bead to such a political body, 
and calculated to ]>reside over it with dignity and 
Thus tln^ Sen at if s Pepulusquc I^iumus’^^ 
now an empty name, would again become a mighty 
body; the rich and beautiful territory under its 
sway would again teem witli population ; its in¬ 
fluence or its ])ower miglit once more unite Italy 
in one solid mass, and direct its energies in union 
with Great Britain,^ its natural ally, against the 


common enemy of Italy, of Great Britain, and of 
mankind. 


• The Senate and People of Home. 
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P>ut to turn from* visions too prosperous to be 
realised, wc sliall ])rn(*ced to tlie Collc'oo of Car¬ 
dinals, tlio real senate of modern Itonui, and tjie 
council of tlo' ])ontiff. The titlcvof cardinal was 
originally gdven to tlie paroclinil clergy of Jtonic ; 
it seems to Ijavc been tjikeii from the imperial cfmrt, 
wliere, in the time of Theodosius, the principal 
officers of tlie state had that aj)])ella],ion ndd(‘71 as a 
distinction to tlieir rcsjict tive digniti(‘s. Th(‘ miin- 
her of titles, or churches wjiieh gave a tith' to this 
dignity^ is seventy-two, ineliidiiig the six suburban 
bishoprics ; their ])rincij)al and Inost liontnirabh' 
jirivilege is that of electing the j) 0 ]>e ; and it is easy 
to conec’lve that tluor dignity and im^x^rtanee in- 
ereasfxl with that of the Koman ISce itself, and that 
they shared alike its temporal and spiritual ]ire- 
emiiienee. As they are the counsellors, so they are 
the ofheers of the pontiff, and are thus entrusted 
with the inannocmeiit of the chiireh at laroe, and of 
the Itomaii tr’tate in particular. 

fn the iniiklk' ages, * wlnai the llomaT]^ Bishop 
seemed to engross to himself the government, both 
s])iritual and temporal, of f Miristendoin, and acted at 
once, with all the power and authority of ernpcTor 
and of pontiff, tlui eardinalate hecanui the next most 
conspicuous dignity, and rivalled, sometimes eclipsed, 
the s]>lendoLir of royalty itself. 

Even after the plenitude of papal power liad been 
retrenclnal, and the reformation liad withdrawn so 
many provinces from its dominion, the purple 
retained its lustre, and a cardinal still continued to 
rank with princes of th(‘ blood royal. This honour 
they possess even in our times,* and iu spite of the 
revolution itself, they enjoy it in such courts as ar(? 
not immediately under French control. Thift the 
College of Cardinals has made a conspicuous figiiro 
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in Europe for the space of ai least one thousand 
years. The Roman Senate itself can scarce be said 
to have supported its fame and grandeur for sq long 
a period • in dignity, rank, talents, and majesty, the 
sacred colh’ge is woAhy to succeed and to rej)rcsent 
that august assembly. 

(.)nc of the advantages, or ratljcr the peculiar 
fflorv,' of this hodv, is that it admits men of emi- 
lienee in virtue, talents, or rank, without any regard 
to country or nation ; thus jiaying a tribute to merit, 
in opposition to local prejudices, and inviting genius 
from m(Ty fpiaftcT of the glola^, to receive the 
honours, and at the same time to increase the lustre 
of tlic Roman ]uirplo. Tlu‘ classic writers of the 
age of Jico, wliile they heheld so many distinguished 
characters collected in this assembly, and while they 
received so much eiiconragemeiit from its learned 


niemhers, looked up to it with reverence and affec¬ 
tion, and joyfully a])}died to it the titles and the 
a])pellations of the ancient senate. It was with them 


th(" 

jfortus onDiimti 


inijK’rii cf ratio}iiii 
/yrntitrm— Urhis terrarum 


(iiW — 

conci- 


8ci\ Its inenilKTS were i\\o j>itrpiu'aii j^abrs 


—gfntuna palvo)ii — Urhl^ prhtcipca^ i‘ve.t It 
cannot therefore be a matter of surjirisc that this 


dignity should at all times have been the ohjeet of 
ecclesiastical ambition, and been accepted with joy 
by the sous even of the first monarchs in Eurojie. 

The cardinals are named by the pope, thougli all 
the Catholic jiuwers are allowed to recommend a 
certain number. S{»me iiats arc goiUTally kept in 
reserve in <;aso of any emergeney, so that the number 


The most uupjtibl assernU^y, the uietropolis of t*ni])Iie am] ol 
reaboi)—the irfoge ol all ontions—the count il of the ^vorhl, 

y The purjilcti fcCliers—the patrons ot nations—the prinees of the 
fitv, &c. 
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is seldom full. The flomiiiation is not often abused, 
and tlic honour so rarely inisj)laced, that the public 
has not been known to eoinplain for a long lapse^of 
years. 

The grand assembly of the cardinals is called the 
Consistory, where the pontilV presides in ])erson. 
Here they appear in all the splendour of tlu* j)urp]e, 
and form a most majestic senate, §uch as Inight 
almost justify the einpliaticaf expression of the 
(jreek Orator. But this assembly is not precisely a 
council, as it seldom discusses, but witnesses the 
ratification of measures ])reviou>ly weighed and 
adopted in the cabinet of the pontiff. IJcto there¬ 
fore pubiic communications are announced, foreign 
ambassadors received, cardinals created, formal com- 
])limentR made and answered, in siuji^’t, the (exterior 
s{)l('iidour of sovereignty is displayed to the ]>ublie 
eye. l^ut tlic principal prerogative of a cardinal is 
exercised in the Conclave, so calltKl because tin; 
members of the sacred college are then confined 


witliin the precincts of the great halls of tlj(^ Vatican 
]nilacc, where they remain immured till they agr(*e 
in the election of a pontiff. Tlie lialls are divided 
into temporary apartments ; each eardinal Inas four 
small rooms, and two attendants, called conclavists. 
TJie 8(*nator of Rome, tln^ conservators, and the 
j)atriarehs, arcliblshojis, and bisfioj^s, llieii in the 
city, guard the different entrances into the eouelav(‘, 
and prevent all coinmniiication. I’liese prf'caiitions 
to exclude all undue influeiiec and intrigue, frr>in 
siicli an assembly, on sucli an occasion, tlioiigh not 
always eff etual, deserve applause. Howe ver, tlj(‘ 
clashing interests of the diifcreiit courts am so well 
])oised, that even intrigue caii*do but little mischief• 
for if the cardinals attached to any syvereigu ^nake 
particular efforts in favour of any Individual of the 
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same interest, they only awaken the jealousy and 
rouse tlie o])posili()n of all tlie other courts and 
parties. The choice generally falls on a cardinal 
totally unconnected with party, and therefore excep¬ 
tionable to none, exempt from glaring defects, and 
ordinarily roiiiarkable for some v irtue or useful ac¬ 
complishment, such as learning, dignity, moderation, 
firmness. 

It is not my* inti^ution to specify all the forms 
of (‘tiqiiette observed, or the eeroinonies ])ractised 
during the process, i)r at the conclusion of the elec¬ 
tion ; two or three' liowever I must notice, for 
reasons whicli will a]>]){‘ar sufficiently ohvioUvS ; one 


is the custom of [>ntting th(‘ tickets containing 
the votes of the cardinals on the patina (or com¬ 
munion platf'),, and then into the chalie.e : now, 
however iini>ortant lliese votes may he, and how¬ 


ever intimate their 


connexion with the wx'lfare of 


the <*hurch, ye1 to a])])ly to them the vases devoted 
in a ])eculiar manner to tlie most awful institutions 
of religion, seems to pass lioyoiid disrespect, and 
almost to bonier on profimaiion. The next cere¬ 
mony to which I Jiave alluded, is that called the 
adoration of the pope ; it takes place almost im¬ 
mediately after Ids election, when lie is ])lac(d in a 
chair on thfi altar of tin; Sixtine chapel, and there 
recei\es the hoinuge of the cardinals : this ci'reniony 
is again rc'peatc'd on the high altar of St. looter’s. 
Now in this piece of pageantry, 1 object not to the 
word adoration; no one who knows l^atin, or 
reflects upon the sense whicli it hears on this and on 
a thousand oilier occasions, will cavil at it, though 
he may wish it otherwise applied. Nor do I find 
fault witli the throne ; he who is at the same time 
both pontiff and prince has, from time and custom, 
perhaps a double title to such a distinction. But 
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Nvliy should the altur ho made his footstool ? the 
altar, tlio hcauti/ of the throne of the 

latuh^ the mercif scat of the temj)l(? of Cbps- 
' tianity; why should the altar h(J converted into 
the footstool of a mortal ^ * 

I mean not, however, while 1 condemn this 
cenuuony, to (extend the censure to those who prac¬ 
tise or who tolerate it. l^esides tjie diiiicfllty of 
alterliif^ an ancient rite (if this ]>lece of pageantry 
deserve that epithet), the, world is too well ac¬ 
quainted with the virtues of the late pontiffs to 
susj)ect them of want of humility. To conform to 
an estahlished custom, and to refer the Jionour to 
him whom they represent, the P/h/cc of Pastors 
and the Master of Apostles^ appears perhaps to them 
a greater act of humility than to ^^xeiu^ surj»riso, 
and ]K'rhapR to give ollein‘e, hy an untimely and 
unexpected resistance.. 11c the motives of toleration 
however what they may, the practice is not edifying 
to any, it is offensive to most, and of consequence, 
as ])roducing some evil*and no good, it o^ight to be 
9uj)])resse<l. 

The last ceremonv which 1 shall notice is the 


followiim. As the new ixuiliO’ :idvaiic(‘.s towards 
the hiffh altar of 81. Pett'r’.s, the master of the cere- 

O • r* 

monies kneclinc: h<'foro him, sets fire to a small 
quantity tow^ jdaced on the to]> of a gilt staff, and 
as it blazes and vanishes in smoke, thus addresses 


* liu’ sua piiscit populoi, lidclc^. 

wchia omne tollit 
ct Til'll pretiuin cjix'nii 
Ipdii pi(»}-iiiat. Drd. 

Tli(‘ that lahcs a^a\ tlio Ftant 
or raillily puilt, licro fcrrlH Ins tram 
Willi ins ti'vii lly&li, (cUs^iial lund' • 

/.nil to qacneli their thirst, lies llnod. 
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the pope, Sanctc Pater ! ftic transit gloria 9)mndi*f 
This ceremony is repeated thrice. Such allusions 
to_ the nothingness of sublunary grandeur have, 
we all know, been introduced into tlie ceremonials 
of royal pageantry both in ancient and modern 
times; nor is it mentioned here as a noveltj^, but 
as a ])ro{)f of the transcendent glory which once 
encompassed the papal throne. — Nemo est in 
mnndo sine alirjua trihulatioiie vol angustia, quamvis 
Jlex sit vel Pa])a t.’'—fOc Imit. Christi, i. 22.^ 
The jxmtiflcal dignity was then, it seems, supposed 
to be tlie complement and, perfection of regal and 
even imperial power. 

Yet there is no sovereign who seems to stand 
in so little nc‘ed of this lesson as tlie Koman Pontiff. 
The rohes which oneunibcr his motions, the attend¬ 
ants that wateh liis steps, and the severe magnifi¬ 
cence that surrounds lum on all sides, are so many 
momciiioi's of his duties and of his responsibility ; 
while tlie churches wliich lie daily frequents, lined 
witli moriuiiionts that anno\nicc the existence and 
the short' reigns of his predeccssoFS—nay, the very 
city which he inhabits, tlie sepulchre of ages and of 
empires, the sad monument of all that is great and 
glorious heneatlrthe sun, remind him at every step 
of fallen grandeur and of human mortality. One 
lesson more the pontiff is now destined to receive 
daily, and that is of all others the most impressive 
and most* mortifying; power escaping from his 
grasp, and influence evaporating in the shadow of a 
name. /Sic transit gloria wandii, 

* Holy Father ' so passes away llicgloiy of this world. 

•f There is no man in the ^'■orld without some tribulation an(? 
diAVess, ulthough he he a hing, or a pope. 

X So transitory is this world's glory. 
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Of the retiiaic and ‘procession of tlic pontiff' at 
the inauguration I shall say no more; hut of the 
ceremonial of the Homan Court in general merely 
give the opinion of the most intellloent of French 
travellers in his own words, after having obscrv(‘d 
that to the eye of an Englisliman, though as partial 
to pomp and statclim'ss as the native of a northern 
region can he, the ('fleet would he increased, if the 
quantum of ceremony wore coAsidcrahly diminished. 

La pompe (|ui eiivironne le IVpe, et los ceremo¬ 
nies dc rp]glise Koniaine, sc/iit les plus majestucuscs, 
les plus augustes, (‘t les plus iiiiposantes qii‘on 
]>uisse voir 

Frorri the state and tlic exterior of the Popes in ge¬ 
neral,we will now' pass to the ])crsoii and the character 
of the present I'ontifl'. l*ius YII. is of a noble family, 
Chiaramonte hy lianie, and be(;ani^ early in life a 
Benedictin monk of the Abbey of St. Giorgio at 
Venire. Ilis learning, virtue, and mildness raised 
him shortly above th(‘ levtl of his brethren, attracted 
the attention of his superiors first, and afterwards of 
the late Pope, Pij^s YL, who on his w'ay*to Yienna 
had an opportunity of noticing the Father Chiara- 
moiitc', and who shortly after promoted him to the 
sec of Imola, and afterw'ards raised him to the purple. 
His career in this sjilendid line seems to have been 
marked rather hy the mild and conciliating virtues 
than by the dis])lay of extraordinary al)iliti(‘S; we 
accordingly find him esteemed and belosed by all 

* La Lamlc.— Tlic pomp siirroun Is tlio pope, and tlie 

cereiiioinefl of Llic Unman chiirdi, arc the tiidsI inafcstic, the most 
auffiist, and the most iin]*osiiig, tliat it pos>- blc to see. 

The reader will perhaps he surprised to duel rioarconnt o] 
ohservanccs, of uliith lie has licaid read much, .such as the open^ 
stoolf the examination, &c. Kc ,; hut liis surpnse will cease,•or 
perhaps increase, when he is assuicd that no such c«icinomcs 
exist. 
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parties, and respected even by^the French generals, 
and by Biionapai’tc in particnlar. 

When the late Pope was torn from his capital by 
the orders of the French Directory, and dragged 
prisoner into France, tin' cardinals were banislied or 
deported with circumstances of peculiar cruelty, and 
the cardinal Cbiaranionte of course slinrial in common 
witli bis brethren the hardships and the dangers of 
this persecutioti. 

On the death of Pius YJ. tlie cardinals assimihled 
in conclave at Venice, and in a short time unani¬ 
mously ])roclaiined cardinal Chiaranumte T*opc. This 
election took place in the month of March 1800. 
The French were obliged to evacuate b'omo about 
the same period, and tbe Pope embark cal for Ancona, 
and made his public entry into Pome in the following 
April. 

We may easily conceive the joy both of the 
Pontiff and of the peojile on this liapjiy oceasi^ni. 
The scene was unusually sjdeiidid, hut it owcmI its 
splendour not to tlio opultmet of the sovereign, hut to 
the zeal (*T th(i subject. Tlu^ gu^rd that lined the 
streets, and escorted the Pontiff, con si steal of a 
numerous body of young patricians; the triumjdial 
arches and d(‘co7atioiis were snpjdied by tlje Roman 
people; and the equipage of the Pontiff himself was 
the voluntary homage of the gfuieroii'^ (Jolonna, a 
prince truly worthy of the name of a Roman. In 
fact, the l\)pc was j)ersonally as poor as the Apustltj 
wliom he succccals ; and, like him, hroiijxht to liis 
flock notljing but tlui juety of the ])astor, and the 
affection of the fatlier. As tlic procc'ssion moved 
.towards the V'atlcan, tears were observed more 
than once streaming down liis cheeks, and the de¬ 
tails whicli he afterwards received of the distress 
occasioned by “tlie rapacity of the late invaders, 
•could only increase liis anguish. 
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To relieve the sii^fFerings of his people, and to 
restore the finances of tiie country, was his first 
object; and to attain it he began by establishing a 
system of the strictest economy in his own hoiSc- 
hold and around liis own jK'mm. lit* next sup¬ 
pressed all imnmnitii‘S or exeni])tions, and subjected 
the nobility and the cltTgy to the same or to greater 
bnrtlnms than the lower orders ; this r( gulation, so 
siin])le in itself, and so just, is Vet liftle ])raetised on 
tin) (a>ntineiit, when* in general tln^ weiglit of taxa¬ 
tion falls upon those who are haist eajiahle of bearing 
it. Tlie breneh republic afleets iiule('d to adopt it, 
but in fact us(‘s it only as a (vmvenieiit nu'thod of 
]>luiM_lering tho rich without n'lieviiig the poor. 
Such a’c the Ix nehcial (‘fiects of this regulation, that 
though SKOue o])})r(*ssive and uiii)()pular duties have, 

1 holievc', hicn nonoved, and tlio sum in)})Ortcd ou 
each iudiviflual diminished, jet the general amount 
of the taxes is consi<lerah1v incr(‘as(*d. Other snlii- 
tary arrangenu'uts an*, it is said, in contemplation ; 
ami the good intentions, ilte sense, and the virtnoiis 
fec'liiigs of l^ius yil. e'neoiirago the ho])/^, that lii.s 
reign, if he Ik; not thwaited in his designs, will be 
tin* coinmenceimait of an (Ta of reform and of pros¬ 
perity. • 

The i*o]>e is of a niiddh; stature; his eyes are 
dark, and his hair is hla(*k and curly ; his counte¬ 
nance is mild and lK*iu*volent, expressing rather the 
trampiil cirtu(*s of his first ])rofession,'* than the 
seiiiiiucnts congt'iiial to his latter (‘Icvation. IIo*v- 
ever, it is whis])(*r(‘d by those who are more inti¬ 
mately nc{|ualnt(*d with his charactt*r, that he can 
on occasions display great firmness and decision|J 
that he is infiu(‘nced much ^lorc by his own ju<ig" 
ment than hy the opinions of his ministers, and 
that he adlieres irrevocably to his determination. 
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At the present crisis, when the temporal possessions 
of tlie Roman C/lnircJi are* at the mercy of the 
strongest, a spirit of conciliation is perhaps the best 
calculated to preserve their integrity; and even in 
the spiritual concerns of the Apostolic See, the 
interests of religion may doubtless he best consulted 
by such concessions and changes in discipline as the 
reasoi) or i‘vcn tlu' pri'judices of the ago may seem 
to demand. Ii* hotlr tliese resj)eets, and partic\darly 
in tlie latter, the lenient and judicious Pontiff is 
likely to enijdoy his aitihority in a manner highly 
condueixe to j)uhlic utility. 

J have said above, if not thicarted in Ms dcsUpis^ 
for the exception is necessary. Tlie power of the 
French Republic still alarms the Roman court; and 
the darkness of its d(‘sigiis and the known malignity 
of its leaders, ate sutlicicnt to justify every suspicion. 
Fv(‘n at })resent their conduct is treacherous and 
insolent. Though obliged by the articles of the late 
peace to evacuate the Roman territory, they still 
eoiitiiiue to (»eeupy its sea-ports, and they compel 
tlie papa/ government to provide for the mainte¬ 
nance and the pay of the troops cin])loyed for that 
purpose. ■ To which I may add, that they still 
eiieourage spies and intriguers of various descriptions 
in the ea^xital, and what is perhaps less dangerous 
but more expensive, they send generals to Rome 
under x^arions pretc'xts, but in fact to extort money 
under th^ ap])ellation of ]>resents. Such is the 
occupation of IVTurat, at the moment I am now 
writing, and such the silent warfare carried on by 
the French since the last treaty. 

Cciii]iouaiites bellimi, non belligfrantos*. 

.-The attention paid to this brother-in-law of the 

Not making war, but making a traffic of war. 
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First Consul is gr(jat, and borders rather upon 
homage than civility; ’but it is the worship paid to 
the genius of mischief, and springs from suspicion 
and fear, unqualified by one single spark of estetm 
or afiection*. • 

The fatal experience of French power and malig¬ 
nity, and the fearful obscurity in which tlie inten¬ 
tions of that infernal governinont are envoloped, 
must of courses act as a drawback \ipon the bene¬ 
volent plans of the IVnitifl*, and kee]) the resources 
of the country almost in a state of stagnation. If 
an excavation is to bo made, a question naturally 
occurs—May not the French make us another visit, 
and carry aw^ay the fruits of our discoveries ? If a 
project of cleansing the bed of the Tiber is proposed, 
and about to be adopted, for whom, it is asked, 
shall we draw up these long neglected tn-asiires ? 
for our greatest enemies. Is a palace to be repaired 
or new fiirnisbed; wdiat! they exclaim, shall we 
spend our fortunes to prepjire lodgings for a Freneli 
general ? Tlius the inlluence of tlio Fn'ncb, wlietber 

One cvciiini^ at a, coiLX'en>az ‘tone given L) Turloiiia, a well- 
known Roman kanker, in liononr ol the peace latcJv eoiieliuled, to 
wliK’li Murat, the Fn-ne!i gericial, and all tlie Miighsh and Fh'iicIi 
at Rome weic invited, Murat paid paitieulftr attention to the 

Fnglioli, and among them to Captain P- of the (jii.ards. 

Walking with him and others about the (aio table, and ohserving 
that the Fiigli^.h took no p.iit in the gambling there caiiied on, he 
took occasion to make them a (onijiliinent on then loihearance, and 
pafebing thence to some saicastn ohseivations on the wiafeter of the 
lioiibe and his (anintrymen, eonelnded by a declaiation, that tlieic 
aie hut two nations in the W'oild, the Fieneli and the Knglisli— 
“ You,” he, are the fust by sea, we by land.” To this 

decision, which, however llatteiiiig to the navy, is no coTiiplinieTit to 
the army of Cheat Britain, the captain jcplicd diyly, “ Sir, ive are 
just arrived from Egypt.” Tins sli*rt answer, uttered with the 
modesty peculiar to the man, reminded the Frcneh general of tTie 
recent glory of the Bntish arms, and extorted from hftu some 
awkw'ard and reluctant explanations. 
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aLsent or ^Dresent, is always and always active 
in the production and in the extension of misery, of 
devastation, and of barbarism. 

INCOME OF THE POPE. 

i)f the income of tlic Roman court, some account 
may perlia])s be expected, tboii;ili the many altera¬ 
tions which have luliiy occurred may 1x3 sn]>posed, 
not only to have reduced its amount, but to have 
reiiden*d that amount tcry irregular and uncertain. 
Several years ago, when in full posscssi(3n of its 
territory, both in Italy and in Rrance, it was not 
calculated at more than six hundred thousand pounds. 
Contrary to a very gem*ral opinion 1 must here ob¬ 
serve, that this income arose ])riiicipa]ly from in¬ 
ternal taxation,^ and that a very small part of it was 
derived from Catholic countries. The sums re- 
niitted ])y C.itholic countries may be com}>rised 
und(T the two heads of aniiats and of diK])ensatioiis ; 
now these two heads, wlieiiainittid, did not produce 
ill Franci% the richest and mnst extensive of Catholic 
countries previous to the revolution, more than fifteen 
thousand pounds per annum. In Spain tlie annats 
had been aholiiiihed, or rather, bought off; and in 
Germany, if I mistake not, siippressi'd. Dispensa¬ 
tions, that is, lieenecs to take orders, to hold livings, 
to contract marriages, and do various acts, in cases 
and circau^istances contrary to the prescriptions of 
the common canon law’, produced merely sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the courts tlirougli which 
they necessarily passed, and added little to the pa])al 
revenue. As for the concourse of pilgrims, which 
was supposed to be so very productive a source of 
income, it brought nothing to- Rome, but the filth 
and the beggary of Catholic Europe. The far 
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greater part of tlies^i pilgrims were not only too 
poor to bring an accession of wealth to the city, but 
even to support themselves, and wuto generally fed 
and lodged in hospitals expressly endowed for thtdr 
reception. Into these hospitals seven hundred or 
more have frequently been admitted at a time, and 
supplied not only wdtli the neeessarios, but ('ven wuth 
the comforts of lift'. . 


Tlie rt'volutioiiary invasion of Jtal^, and the con¬ 
sequent disint'inherment of part of the Roman terri¬ 
tory, lessened the papal ineoihe, not only by diminish¬ 
ing the number of ptn’sons wiio contributed to it, 
but by im])overishing all llw' inhabitants of the 


Roman state, and hy depriving even the industrious 
of the means of paying the taxes. Jii truth, tlic 


greatest distress still prevails at 
government, it is said, ran scarce 


Rome, .and the 
collect the sum?' 


essential to its very existence. 


LXPJiNDlTL'Ii 



llavinjx thus given a short account of tBo income, 
1 shall touch ii})on the expenditure of the Roman 
court, and ])assing over those articles which are 


common to all governinciits, suclf as the army, 
certain offices of state, magistracies and charg(‘S, &c., 


I will confine mvself to the causes of dishursement 


wliich arc ])eciiliar to the pontiilcal treasury. The 
Roman Pontiffs l)ave always considered 4kho .propa¬ 
gation of (diristiaiiity as their first and most inc^js- 
pensahlc duty, and have apj)]ied themselves to it 
with zeal and success, not only in the early ages 
when their spiritual functions^w^ere their sole occu¬ 
pation, but even at a later j«'riod, when politics ajid 
ambition had engrossed no small y)ortion qf their 
attention. lienee, in the second and following 
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centuries, the provinces of the, Homan empire em¬ 
ployed their zeal, and their disciples spread the light 
of the Gospel over the Gauls, Spain, and Great 
Br'ltain : in the middle ag(3s, Germany and tlic 
north called forth their apostolical exertions ; and 
in more modern times America, with its islands, on 
one side; and on the other, the East Indices, with 
Cdiina.and th(‘lr dejieiidencies, have furnislin'd them 
with constant dnd iiiVrcasing cm]>loym(‘nt. Of all 
the regions comprised under tlicse appellations ther.3 
is scarcely one which has not been visited hy their 
missionaries, and of all the nations whicdi inlialnt 
tliem, tliere is scarcely one tribe in which th(‘y Iiave 
not made converts. 


To support this grand and exh^nsive plan of 
Christian conquest, tliere are several establish - 
ments at Rome,' and one in particular, which from 


its object is called the (Jolleijium dc 
Fhi<> , This seminary is vast and noble, siijq^liod 
with a macfuificont lil)rarv% and wdth a press, in 
which books are printed in t^very kiiowui language. 
I ought ])Whaps, in strict propriety, to have said 
were printed, as the l^Veiich jirevions to their l<]gvj)- 


tian (‘xpedition, carried olf all the types, amounting 
to tliirt 3 ''-six setd’ ajipropriatod to so many dilloront 


lanoiumt'S. 

Some of my readers may perhajis condemn this 


3node of ])ropagatino the gospel as prepost<'rous, and 
ill-ada[)ted to the present state of society ; iluy may 
conceive that the dih’usion of Christianitv ounhi to 
be left to the progress of civilisation, and to the 
consequent extension of gcntTal knowledge. But in 
the first place, tliougl* Christianity seems necessary 
to ^produce civilisation, fhe inverse does not ap])ear 


• College for propagating the faith. 
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SO evident. What jyo^ress has Christianity made 
among the Turks an*d the Persians i or, inde- 
j^eiidently of Roman missions, among the Hindoos 
and the tJhineso ? what ])rogress has it made in otir 
AVest Indian Inlands? or on border, I mirrht 
almost say in the very bosom, of the American 
states i or to come to a nearer and more familiar 
instance, is tlic civilisation of tlie J^'rench* very 
fa\oiirable to the propagation of Christianity? The 
tnitli is, that civilisation is attended with vices as 
op])osito to tlie spirit of the gosp(d as tliose of 
l)iirb:irism Itself; and the ]>ride, the luxury, and the 
indilference of the formcT, an‘ obstacles to con¬ 
version ])erhaps more insurmountable than tin! stu- 
])idity, the blindness, and the brutality of the latter. 
1\> which we may add, that the j^rogress of civilisa¬ 
tion is slow and irregular; it ebbs and Hows as 
kingdoms and empires wane or ilourish ; it Ausits 
nnex})ectedly under some new impulse the shores of 
the savam\ and Avithdraws fi-om the r(‘fiions of 
luxury and refinement? Is the communication of 
tlie truths of Christianity, upon whieh dl^ptaid the 
eternal destini(‘s of mankind, to he abandoned to the 
ojxTation of a cause, so slow, so imeejtain, so inef¬ 
fective ? No : the g()S])el itself ])it*serihes another 
method better adapted hy its energy and by its 
rapidity to the importance of the object— (JO A^J) 
TJJA(JIf ALJj NATKJNS '—and he who issued 
the grand eoinmissioii, has hitherto givefi effect to 
its exorcise. The tourptca <f Jlre that first ]nil)lifehvd 
the gospel, still contmne to proclaim its truths ; and 
Avill continue to the end of time to inflame tljo hearts 
of the auditors. • 

Acting therefore upon flic authority and the 


Matt. 28. 
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coriiiinssion of Christ, tlic Roman J^ontihs contiimu 
by tlu’ir iiiissioiiarics, to teach all nations^ and to 
carry the word of truth to the most distant rec^ioiis. 
To prepare persons for this uiidtTtakiiig, and to 
establlsli si‘niinari(‘.s 'for their t'dueation, has there¬ 
fore always been an object of ])rirnary iin])ortaii<‘e, 
and tlie sums of money annually (‘inployed for the 
pnrjio^e, have' formed a 'vt‘ry considcTabh' part of 
papal 1 ‘Xpeiiditiire. '^I’o tliis article >\e must add 
the suj)port of s(‘V(Tal lios]>itals, asylums, schools, 
and colleges founded by various ])opes hu' fjbji'cts in 
their tiiius ]U'essing, and still maintained by the 
Ajiostolieal treasury. 

Morecjver, the same treasury has to keep all 
the public edillecs in re])air, e^]>eeially those im¬ 
mense ])alaces, which, though litth* use as ivsi- 
dcuices, arti tlm rcec'ptacdes of all the ^^ondel■9 of 
ancient and modern art ; to ]>roteet the remains 
of ]\(jmari magniheenee from further dilapidation ; 
to ,su]>port the drainage of the J’om])tine marshes ; 
and, in tine, io eontiniie the emhellishment and 
ameliorat?on of the eai^it.d and of its territory. 
When to tlicso hurtlicns we add tlie juaisions which 
the po]>e is aceusionu'd to settle cm hisliops wlnm 
nmisually poor and distressc'd, and tlie numlierless 
claims u]>oii his charity from (^ery jiart of bairojie, 
we shall not be surprisi'd either at the expendlturi^ 
of an iiHHum* not ^e^y eonsiderahh*, or at the dith- 
eidtii’S nnci^er which tlic ]>apal treasury laboured 
toy^ ards the end of th(' late ])ontifl"s reign. 


Many of my riadcTS will ])rohal>ly Ijo sur])riscd 
to find no mention made of tlu^ infa/lihUitf/ of the 
pope, his most glorhiiis prerogative, for the sup¬ 
posed maintenance of ‘"which. Catholics have so 
long suflorc'd the de rision and the contempt of their 
antagonists. The truth is, that there is no such 
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article in the Catliolic Creed, for according to it, 
infallibility is ascribed iiot to any individual or even 
to any national cliureli. but to the whole body pf 
the church extended over the universe. Tliat se- 
vcnil theologians, particularly ftalian and Spanisli, 
liave exaggerated the power and the privileges of 
the pope, is admitted ; and it is well known that 
among these, some or rather several carried •theii 
opinion of pontifical prerogative so high, as to 
maintain tliat the pontiff, when deciding cx-catlicdra 
or officially, and in capacity of First Pastor and 
T(iacli(T of the Churcli, with all the forms and 
circumstances that ought to accompany legal de- 
cisions, such as freedom, deliberation, consultation, 
&c. was by the special j)rotection of P’rovidence 
secured frr)in error. The Roman coijrt favoured a 
docLriiio so conformable to its general feelings, and 
of course (‘iicouragc'd its propagation, but never pre¬ 
tended to (nifurcc it as an article of Catholic faith, 
or ventured to attach any marks of censure to the 
contrary oj>inion. * , 

The latter opinion, the ancient and unadulte¬ 
rated doctrine of the Catholic Church, prevailed 
over Germany, the Austrian cin])ire, Poland, the 
luow ( 'Oimtries, and Pnigland ; and m PTaueo was 
supported by the whole authority of tlie Gallicau 
Cliurcli, and by the iinftnimows declaration of all 
the Universities. So rigorously indeed was their 
hostility to paj)al infallibility enforced, Ibhat no 
theologian was admitted to degrees, unless he 
maintained in a public act the four famous reso¬ 
lutions of tlje Gallican Church against the exag¬ 
gerated doctrines of some Italian divines relative to 
the powers of the Roman See. These resolution^ 
declare, tliat the pope, though superior to •each 

v(iL III r 
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bisilop individually, is yet inferior to the body of 
bishops assembled in council ; that his decisions 
ai;c liable to error, and can only command our 
assent when confirmed by the authority of the 
church at largo ; tliat his power is ])nroly spiritual, 
and extends neither directly nor indirectly to the 
temporalities or prerogatives of kings and j>rinccs; 
and, 'in fine, that his authority is not absolute or 
des])otic, but confined within the hounds prescribed 
by tlio canons and the customs of the elmreh. This 
doctrine was tancht in all the theolooical schools, 
that is, in all the univt'.rsities and seminaries in 
France, as well as in all the abbeys ; and was ]mb- 
licly maintained by tbc English Ikuiedietiiie College 
at Doiiay. 

The conclusion to he drawn from tlu'se obser¬ 
vations'is, first, tliat 'Ho Catbolic divine, however 
attaclu'd to pa])al ])rer()gative, ov(t conceived an 
idea so absiii’d as that of aseriliing infallibility to 
the j/crsoit of the jiontilf; and secondly, tliat those 
theologyins who ascribed infallibility to papal de¬ 
cisions when clothed with ccT'tain forms, gave it as 
their opinion only, hut mwiT jiresinned to enforce it 
as the doctrine of tlie (^itholic (Church. There¬ 


fore, to taunt*' Ckitholics with papal infallihllity as 
an article of tluar faitli, or to urge it as a proof 
of their neci'ssary #aiid inevitable subserviency to 


the detiTininations (d thc' Konian court, armies 
either a great want of candour, or a great want of 
'information. 


lleforo we close theses observations, we will in¬ 
dulge in a rnonientary retros])cet of jiast ages, and 
contemplate the ‘consi'rjui'ncos of pontifical doinina- 
ftion duriffg the miifdle eentm'i(*s, whi n there was 
ihu^.i barbarism and more ignorance in Europe, and 
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when its provinces were, wltli little variation, aban- 
tlonod to inisrule and to devastation. The ambition 
of the po])es is a tlircadbare subject, and their pride, 
their cruelty, and their dc'baiieluTy, have been the 
theme of many a declamation, and haigtheiu'd many 
a limping verse. But tlu^ candid readcT who, in 
spite of prejudices howsoever early instilled, and 
howsoever dee])ly impressed, (^In eontemplate^trnth, 
ocnlii Inrtftrto^^ will perlinps ngree •with mo in tlio 
foliowiim n'lloctioiis, and acknowledge, in the first 
]>lace, that if amidst the e?iiifiision of a falling (*m- 
pire, of barbarian in vasion, and of inereasing anareliy, 
some and evtai many disorders should find their way 
into ('pi'^eopal ])ahiees, and infi’ct the morals even of 
bisho])s tlu'juselves, it would be neither unexpected 
nor snrjmsing; in tin' second ])Iace, that if we admit 
tin' C(<nstaiit flattery and eompliane^ whieli ('jiviron 
tlie great to be an cxUrnnation of their \iecs, we 
must surely extend our iiidnlgenee, in some degree 
at least, to the ambition and jiride of the ])ope.s, 
flaltcTed for agi'S, not Iw their courtiers and <lepcnd- 
aiits only, but by ]n’incesj by inonarehs, aiM even by 
emperors; and thirdly, that with so many induee- 
nieiits to guilt:, and so many means of gratification, 
no dynasty of sovaTeigns, no seri(*s of bishops of 
e<pia.l duration, have jnodiieed fewer individuals of 
deiiK'aiiour notoriously scandalous. '^Fhis observation 
has, if I do rmt mistake, been mad(‘ liy Montesquieu, 
wlio declares that the popes, when con^^arod with 
the (freek patriarchs, and even with s(*cular princes, 
ap])ear as mat ])ut in contrast with children. Tins 
snjxTior strength (^f mind and eonsisteiiey of conduct 
may, justly perhaps, bo ascribed to that spaik of 

-- - -- ^ ----- --— 

* W'lth film, iiMa;i//lril C)C.— Fuancib. 
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lloTnan spirit and Roman firmi^ess which has always 
been kept alive in the pontifical court, and has ever 
marked its proceedings. In fact, at a very early 
period, when the emperors were oftentimes semi- 
barbarians, born in' distant provinces, and totally 
unacquainted with the capital, the pontiffs were 
genuine Romans born within the walls of the city; 
and it^ is liighly probalde that a far greatcT portion 
of the elegance and of tlic urbanity, as well as of the 
simplicity and the modesty, of Augustus’s family, 
might have been observed in the palace of Urbanus 
or Zephyrinus, than in thp courts of Caracalla or 
Ileliogabaliis. This observation is still more appli¬ 
cable to the pontiffs and emperors of the succeeding 
centuries, as the latter, from iJiocletian downwards, 
had assumed tjie luxury and the cumbrous j)onip* 
of Asiatic despots, insomuch that the court of Con¬ 
stantinople bore a much nearer resemblance in dress 
and ceremonial to that of Artaxerxes, than to that 
of Augustus. Wq may therefore easily imagine, 
that the manners of Gregory the Great and of his 
clergy were, notwithstanding the misfortunes of the 
times, far more Roman, that is, more manly, more 
simple, and for tliat reason more majestic, than those 
of Justinian. This natural politeness still eontimied 
to be the honourable distinction of the j)ontlfical court 
till the ninth century, when the visits of the French 
sovereigns to Rome, and the frequent intercourse 
between them and the popes, contributed not a 
little to soften the manners of the former, and to 
extend the blessings of civilisation to their sub¬ 
jects t. 

See Eusebiuses dcscriptv)!! of the dress of Constantino, when 
he appeared in the Council of Njce.—Dc Vita Constantini, in. 1. 
t “ Le r^giic seul dc Charlemagne,” says Voltail c, an author nui 
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Prom this period the Roman pontiffs assumed the 
character of the apostles and the legislators, the 
umpires and the judges, the fathers and tlie instruc¬ 
tors of P]urope, and at the same time acted the most 
brilliant part, and rendered some of the most essential 
services to mankind on record in human history. 
Had their conduct invariably corresponded with the 
sanctity of their profession, and had their •vIcavs 
always b(‘en as pure and as clisinterested as their 
duty required, they must have been divested of all 
the weakness of human nature, and have arrived at 
a degree of perfection which does not seem to be- 
attainable in this state of existence. But notwith¬ 
standing the interruptions occasioned from time to 
time by the ambition and the profligacy of some 
worthless popes, the grand work w%s pursued with 
spirit; the barbarian tribes were converted; Europe 
was again civilised, preserved first from anarchy, 
and then from Turkish invasion; next it was en¬ 
lightened, and finally raised to that degree of refine¬ 
ment which places it *at present above ^he most 
renowned nations of antiquity. Thus, while the 
evils occasioned by the vices of the pontifl’s were 
incidental and ttjmporary, the influence of their 
virtues was constant, and the services wdiich thev 
rendered mankind were permanent, and will pro-^ 
bahly last as long as the species itself. Hence, not 
to allude again to the virtues of the earlier popes, 
and to the blessings which they communicated to 
nations during the middle ages, to them we owe the 
revival of the arts of architecture, of painting, and 

very partial to Rome, “ cut ime lucur (te politcsBC, qui fut probable- 
men t le fruit (111 voyage a Roiuc.’^ • ^ 

In tlie reign of Charlemagne alone there was a gleam of polite¬ 
ness, which was probably the fruits of the journey to Rom^, 
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of scnli)tnro, and the preservation and restoration of 
the literature of Greece and of Homo. One raised 
the dome of the A^atican; anotlicr gave liis name to 
the Calendar^ wlilch^ he reformed ; a third rivalled 
Augustus, and may glory in the second classic era, 
the era of Leo. Tlicsc services will he long felt and 
remenihcred, while the wars of Julius IT. and the 
cruelties of Alexandeir YI. will eri' long he consigned 
to oblivion. In fact, many of my readcTs, whatso¬ 
ever ojnnion they may entertain of the dirine right 
of the Homan pontiff’s, may bo inclined, with a late 
eloquent writer*, to discover something sublime in 
the establishment of a common father in the very 
centre of Christendom, within the precincts of tho 
Eternal City, once the seat of empire, now the nictro- 
])olis of Christianity; to aim(ix to that venerable 
name sovereignty and princely power, and to entrust 
him with the high commission of advising and re¬ 
buking monarchs, of repressing tho ardour and the 
iiitemiierance of rival nations, of raising the pacific 
crosier between tliQ swords of warring sovereigns, 
and checking alike the fury of the barbarian and the 
vengeance of the desj)ot. 

Unity of design is a beauty in literary composi¬ 
tions and in tlie works of art; it is essential to 
political combinations, and may surely he allowed to 
he both useful and becoming in ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions. Tq attain this advantage, a head is necessary. 
How many evils in reality does not the appointment 
of a chief pastor and a centre of union prevent, by 
repressing alike episcopal pride, popular enthusiasm, 
and national superstition; by holding up to view’ 
constantly a regular‘rule both of doctrine and of 


* ChatcanhriaiiJ, 
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disci))lino, and thus supporting that uniformity 
which tends to make 'all C^iristcndom one vast re¬ 
public, divided indeed into dill’ereiit ))rovinccs, but 
united by so many tics, by so many saered bond# of 
religion, of manners, of opinioiis, and even of preju¬ 
dices, as to resemble the iiieriibers of one im¬ 
mense family! But whether these ideas be the 
result of prejudice, or the dictates of reaso^j, the 
Header will determine accordiAg to •his own judg¬ 
ment. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue reader who interests himself in the fate of 
Koine, may perhaps wish to be informed what the 
consequences of its entire subjugation may have 
b(;on ; whether the e\il of French domination has 
b(ien, as it usually is, ])iire and unalloyed^r whether 
some unintentional advantages may have accident¬ 
ally flowed from it. The author is fortunately 
enahled by the arrival of a friend,,for many years a 
resident in that capital, to give the following infor¬ 
mation on the subj(‘ct. In the first place, the French, 
under the pretext of beautifying the city, and of 
restoring its ancient monuments, but reality to 
discover and seize the treasures of art still supposad 
to lie buried under its ruins, have commenced * se¬ 
veral excavations, and of course made some dis¬ 
coveries. 

In the Forum, on digging round the insulated 
pillar, the subject of so many conjectures and so 
many debates, it was found to be a columd belong- 
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ittg to one of the neighbouring edifices, but removed 
frqm its original site, and rc-erectcd in lionour of a 
tjreek exarSi in the seventh century. 

iliound the base of the supposed temple of Peace 
nothing wan found but remnants of marble shafts 
and capitals. 

The earth gathered round the Coliseum has been 
removed, and tlie whole elevation of that grand edi¬ 
fice is now displayedthe vaults have been cleared 
of the rubbish and the weeds tliat filled them, and 
the arena itself is expefsed fully to view. Canals, 
walls, and even vaults, have been discovered inter¬ 
secting the arena in various directions, and covering 
it with intricacy and confusion ; a circumstance that 
has a9tonish(‘d and indeed quite confounded all tlie 
antiquaries who had ever conceived the arena to he 
a space perfectlj?^ open and unincumbered. For my 
])art, if I were to venture a conjecture, without hav¬ 
ing inspected the spot, I should be di^jposed to ima¬ 
gine cither that the walls and separations lately 
discovered were erected during the middh* ages, when 
exhibitions' were not unfrcqucntly given in the 
amphitheatre ; or that in digging they had removed 
the arena itself, and sunk down to the canals and 
caverns which were prepared under it to supply it 
with wat(Sr, and to carry off that water when no 
longer necessary*. 

* Some Roman aotiq^iancs imiignic, as 1 am informed, that the 
arena was hoaiticd, and that the boards were rovered witli '•and or 
earth • this conjecture ir more llian probable, because we know 
♦ Iiat the surface of the arena tvas removable, and capable of ad- 
iiiittiiig of sudden and surprising alterations. If 1 had not already 
passed the bounds which tJie nature of the woik ptchcribes, I might 
amaze the reader with an account of the wouderr, not occasionally, 
but frequently exhibited in the 'Roman amphitheatre. Titiia him¬ 
self, who erected it, not content with the usual exhibition of wild 
boasts, prouuced the scenery of the countries whence they were 
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They have rcmo\y(l all the rubbish round the 
temples of Vesta (or 6f the Sun) and of Fortuna 

A 

^ - - - ir - W -1,^ 

imported, and astonished the Romans with a sudden displaT of 
rocks and forests. ^ :• 

Qiiidquid in Orpheo Rhodope epeetassc theatro 
Dicitur, exhihuit, Ca'sar, aicna tihi: 

Repsornnt scopuli, mirandaqiio sylva ciicnmj;,' 

Quale fuissc nemus credltur Hesperidum. • 

Adfiiit iiniuixtum pecudrim genfis ocpuft ferarnm. ' 

Mart. Epig. xxi. 

The wonders Or)dioua wronglit on Thracian ground, 

Great Ca>S!ii\ in th> theatre are found ; 

I’o iiiusie’s' sound tall rocks and mountains move. 

And Lre<*s start up, that match the Hesperian grove; 

T!*e hestiril tribes through distant woods that roam. 

Here meet in crowds, and Wondering find a home. 

Domitian covered the arena with ivater, and entertaintd the 
Romans with vjinous iiiariiie exhiVnlions and Aival figlits, 

No tc deujn.it ratibuB navalis Enyo, 

Kt par imda fretis : hie modo terra fuit 
Non credis; species diini laxcnl sequora Martcm, 

Parva rriora est ; dices, iiic modo pontus ciat. 

• Kplg, XMV. 

Be not deceived, though naval battles here, * 

And billows like the rolling main appear ; 

The sea tlion now behold’st, was land of late ; 

Belicvcst thou nota few' shoit moments wait, 

Till cease the ships to Avar, the waves to tlow’, 

And thou shall say, ’liras sea not long ago. 

The rapidity of llie change is frequently alluded to. In succeeding 
ages they seem to have improved upon tiiesc gigantic metamor¬ 
phoses, BO that the W’holc arena suddenly dUappeased, and from 
the chasm formed by its full, rose foreets, orchards, and wild 
beasts. 

Ah miscri, quotiens noa descendentis aren® 

Vidimus in partes ? ruptaqnc voragine terra 

Emersissc feros? ctcisdem ssepe latcbris 

Aurca cum croceo crcvenint i^rbuta libro.—C alpurnivs. 

Ah ! wretched w’c ’ how oft liave we descried 
The vast arena, gajiing, open wide, ^ 

And w'ild beasts issuing from beneath espied ’ 
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ViriM^ thrown down the walls^betwocn the pillars, 
and restored to those edifices ‘some portion of their 

And often from the same lecess below. 

Fair phrubs up, and golden fruitage grow. 

These changes were produced hy tlu‘ application of various rnaclime’?, 
whicli tliey called pegmuta^ which rose and bwelled sometimes to 
a ]irodigv'ms extent and elevation, and again huh-ided into a jK'rfcct 
level , f)r pcrliaps sinking still lowoi, exposed the ea\erii9 and sub¬ 
terraneous dens of wild beasts whuli lay under the aiena. Seneea 
deserilieH thoe inaehiiie& with great a(‘(•ulac^ —“ lUs liect annu- 
ineies iiiacliiiiatoies, qui i»egTiiata cx se biiigentui excegitant, cl 
tabulata tacite in buhlinic eiescentia et alias ex mojuiialo varictateb 
aut dehiseentilms qu:e eolnriehaiit : aut his (]ii;e distahiint sua spoiite 
eoeuntibus; aut Ins qiue cuuiichaut paullaliin in be rcsideutihub* 
—Plpist. Ixxxvin. 

Sometimes ciiunnals were raised on these machines, and, while 
engaged with objects calculated to attiact the attention, hurled 
unexpected!) into the dens of the wild beasts below, and devoured. 

One of these it seems was in the form of a sliiji, which while 
floating in the ainjdiilheat^c stnu:k the mound as if wrecked, and 
opening, let loose sonic huiulieds of wild beasts, mixed with aquatic 
ajiimalb, who swain, fought, oi j>la)ed in the waters, till the water 
was suddenly let out, the beasts blaiw^ and the ship restored to its 
original fonrt. 

We liinl III Claudian mention of exhibitioiiB of flames playing 
round tlici machinery without damaging it, in a manner that might 
aslonibh niodcins, however accustomed to theutiical Bcciies of fire 
and Lonllagi’ation ,— 

Inque clioii fqxjciem spargeutes ardua flammaa 
Sceua rotet; vaiios efiingat Miilciher orbes 
Per tahuhifa impiiiic vagus ; picta'que citato 
Ludaiit iguc trahes ; ct non permiBsa moran 
Fida per imiocuas erreiit ineendia turres 

f In Flavii MaLhi Theodosii Cousulatum, ver. 325 

* To these you may add the mechanists, who devise pegmata 
rising out of thembclvcs, and scaffoldings sileutly starting on high, 
with various other uncxpectecj. aud curious movements; as either 
the disuniting of such as were closely joined together ; or the 
uniting such as were disjoined ; oi the gi-adual subsiding of such 
us wexo elevated. ' 
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ancient beauty. Tin; t(‘m])les of Concord hnJ of 
Jupiter Tonaus, on the C/lcun Capttoluins\ have 

A Pogujy. luigo bliall its wiMglit (U’sci’iid, * 

InnoMons tLiiiics., like bouiul''^ iiroiiiid I'.vU nd, 

And Vulcan various balls of lur disjdav, 

That iniKtccntly rainre, with rapid ray. 

O’er boards embellish'd by the painter’s art. 

Glow on the toweis, and mslantiy depart.— IIavmnh. 

It is not w'oncleiful tliat in eonteiuplating siieh efforts <d iiiiinaTi 
skill St. Aiigii''tm should have cxcdaiiiicd, “ Ad quain stupeiida 
Optra indii&tria hninairi perveiiit qua; in theatris nuiahilia 
spietantibus, audienUbiH incredibilia, faeieiida ct exliilienda molitii 
esL»?” 

Of tiu* nunihcr of animals employed foi public aimisenient, tve 
may fonn some uleafioin a circumstance uienlionetl b\ Capitolmns, 
will) rehites that Probiis when qinesloi exhibited in one day a 
thousand beais, besnle” an hundred lions and tigiis. Augustus 
IK related to liave piodueed more than li\e timuh.uid on a himilar 
txaM'.ion. , 

One tiiemnstante more I think it ncccssaiy to mention . pwfunK-ti 
were not only sjiniikled in fabowers, which was common, but on 
certain gicat occasions ponied in touvnts dow'n the steps or ratlicr 
the seats of the ainphithcatie. ““ In lionoiein Trajani balsaina et 
croeum per giadus tlieaUi iluPie jiissit t>’’ Spin tiaiius, speaking 
of Hadrian and Seneca informs us, that lor this ^mrpose jiipes 
were conducted fioin the cenhe of the arena to the summit of the 
nnipbitlieatre. “ Nnmqmd liubitatur,’' says be, “ qum spaisio 
ilia tpia* ex fundanientis mediae arencB grescens m snimnam 
ftltitudiiiein ampbitlicatii ])ervemt, cum inteiitiorie uquie fiat!j;?”— 
Qu.Bst. Nat. 11. IX 

From these observations, and from the vaiioua passages of auricrit 
writers on which they aie founded, we may with cerUiiity infei, in 
the first place, that under the .arena there were den^of wild beasts. 

* At what »tu])endou3 works has human industry arrived ® what 
things has it devised to he done and exhibited in the theatres, 
wonderful when beheld, and incredible when beard of.^ 

■f* In honour of Tnvjan, he coimuauded balsam and BaftVon-watcr 
to flow down the steps of the theatre. • 

^ Can it be doubted that tliat* sprinkling (of saffron-waic'r), 
which, rising up from the foundation of the centre of the aiena, 
leaches the very top of tlie amphithcatK', is done in the same 
inaiiucT an wwter is propelled by pipes 
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also b^cn disciicimibored of tlio e«nrtli in which they 
were half buried, and now exhibit a most majestic 
appearance. The same may, in part, be said of the 
Arco (U (Hano^ and of the arches of Titus and Scvc- 
rus. The temple of Antoninus and Faustina has 
been restored in part by the pope, who indeed had 
projected and commenced many of the excavations 
and improvements since exeeutt'd by the French. 
They liave opened the space round the base of 
Trajan's column, and, 1^ believe, dug down to the 
ancient pavement; fragments of rich marble in con¬ 
siderable quantity, capitals and broken shafts of 
pillars, rewarded their exertions. 

But the water, it sc(‘ms, rises rapidly and remains 
stagnant in some of these hollows, so that to prevent 
the infectious \apours which must inevitably be 
exhaled from such pools, it is apprehended that it 
ill be nec(‘ssary to fill them up again. Tin’s cir¬ 
cumstance se(*ms to prove tliat the bed of the Tiber 
is considerably raised, partly by ruins, hut {)riiicipally 
by its o\jm depositions; aiid that the first step 
towards permanent excavations is the cleansing of 
the river, in order to reduce it, if possible, to its 
ancient level. Ilut this grand scheme of improve¬ 
ment must be the undertakino[ of a settled and 

O 

benevolent government, and docs not form any part 
of a predatory and irregular system formed merely 
for the advantage of the parties concerned, wdthout 
any reference to public utility. It has been ob¬ 
served, that when expense is to be incurred by any 
proposed improvement, the French seldom discover 

reservoirs of water, and sewers to carry it off; spaces to contain 
sand, niacdiinery, &c., and ccllatrs for perfumes and the wine with 
which thc^ were mixed; and secondly, that the substratum of tlic 
arena must have been moveable, and consequently boarded.—Sec 
Lipsius, Dc Aniphitheatiis, 16, 
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its necdfesity or its advAntago : so niggardly Jndced 
is Buonaparte towat’de his Italian provinces, that 
the roads, formerly so good, have been totally 
neglected, particularly in the Roman state, and .are 
in some places scarcely passably. 

In fine, by enforcing tlu^ laws strictly and con¬ 
stantly, and at the same time by disarming the 
populace, they have put an end to the huiTihie 


custom of stabbing, so freqiicnt,»and so justly censured 
in tho Roman state. This proceeding was dictated 
by motives of personal safety, an<l cost the invaders 
nothing but a rigorous execution of the law; and in 
acts of seveu-ity agains't the inhabitants of other 


countries the French have never been deficient. 


When to this salutary ])olice, and to the excavations 
above mentioned, we add the ])lantatiori of a row of 
trees along the high roads, we shal^ have completed 
the catalogue of real or apparent ameliorations 
ascribable to the French government. 

We may now, therefore, pass to the mischiefs 
that have followed thejr usurpation, and in the first 
place inform the reader, that by tlie suj^iprcssion of 
the Benedictine abbey annexed to it, the Church of 
St. Paul fuori dolle Mura is abandoned to its own 


solidity, and left to moulder awi^y in damp and 
neglect; that the baths of Diocletian, or the church 
and magnificent cloister of the Carthusians, have 
been converted into - stables; and that most of the 
churches arc in a state of complete (Jjlapidation; 
that the Pomptine marshes have not only not been 
drained, as one of our newspapers lately stated, but 
that the drainage has been totally neglected, and the 
openings mad(3 by the late pope allowed to fill; that 
the collections of statues, heists, columns, which 
continued to ornament the halls of the Vatican and 


the Capitol, in the year 1K02, have been again 


♦ Without tho w-JK. 
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plundcr(‘d, and now finally annihilated ; that the 
cabinets and gallcTios of individuals have bof'ii nearly 
strij)[)ed of the few inaster])ieces which had escaped 
prtjcedin^ exactions ; that the Vatican library has 
been j)liinder(Hl of a/I its inanuscrij)ts, and indeed of 
every article either curious or valuable ; and in fine, 
that the pojmlation of Tloinc has been reduiM'd from 
one hundred and eiehtv, or two hundred thousand 
souls, 'to niiK'hy th(,^usand ! a diminution grt'ater 
than that w'hich has taken ])la(*e during the same 
spac(i of tiine in any caoita^ not entirely destroyed 
by a vi(*tori(ms enc'my. This rapid decrease has 
heen occasioned in part by the c<)nseri])tion, wliich 
is held in such horror, that many youths have 
mutilated themselves, or thd their country, while 
aged parents, and particularly'mothers, vvlum dc- 
priv(‘d of their sons, hnAc Ixrn known to pirn* away, 
or throw themselves into tlic Tiber in despair. 'J’o 
the conscription must be added tlie want of em])loy~ 
ment, tin* conseqiu'nei* of the total fallurci of com- 
iiKTce and aorleulture ; tluTc belim no means of ox- 
]K>rtati()n,(thc‘ land-holders c(;nfine the ir crops to the 
su])ply of the home market ; and the cultivation of 
corn, of tlie olive, an<l of the vin(\ which were in a 
state of ra])ld iio))roveint‘nt, and .snp]>lled tin' grand 
articles of 1 toman commerce, was almost entirely 
neglected. Tliis cause (T de]) 0 ]mhition has readied 
not only the gri'at towns but^tlu* villages and tlic 
cottages, and has converted one-half of them into 
deserts. It is difficult to say what time, but a long 
tiihe certainly is n(‘eessary, to rejiair the evils ])ro- 
dneed in Italy, and particularly in liomc, during the 
short period of French usurpation*. 


^ The population of Home will Jii nil prohahility lucrcii'-e with 
rajiulity iji iiioio piospcious ciicuiufctaiices ; an obseivalion not 
applicable to couiitiy tovns. 
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That usurpation is now over, and French ])redo- 


ininancc 


Torrariiiii ftitnlc ninhim, f'lilTncnquc qncxi oiiiiK's 
IViLUti'U't panlt ‘1 i)npiilo‘i, et iinqinini • 

(Jcntibiis *, Litak. X ,^4. 

has at length been put down by the out-tifretched 
arm of C)innipotencc ; not arito as is the glory; 
for great as were human (?xertions, and mighty tlic 
dis])lay of liiiman ]) 0 W(t, y(‘t man would liave 
failed in the contest, had not tlie elements Ixicii 
arrayed on his si<le, and miotc and rajamrs^ 'icinds 
and stontts\ that faiji/ the word of tlii’ir (Jn'ator, 
been employed as instruments of vengeance. The 
day th.at completed tliis signal visitation, and saw 
tlio grand enemy fall under the 'walls of his sub- 
jiigatc'd capital, should be set apart as an annual 
soh'iunity ; as a f(‘^tivab not of nfttions, b\it of tlui 
species, and cch.brattul by all future gener.\tions, 
as a day of general deliverance from afljcisin, 
ignorance, and military des[)otisin. Why IVovi- 
denee may have semt this scourge upon diristiaii 
Kurojie, or why allowed it so wide arrange, and 
so long a duration, it hocoines not us to inipiirc; 
but tliat uKjUves, equally wise and beiu'volcnt, 
eominissioiunfft and guided its progress, and that 
many important lessons liave been iiieiilcated by it, 
is evident to tlie most superficial observer. The 
liiglicr classes may have learned by (Jxporience 
bow darg('r()us it is to adopt or to enfiourage mon¬ 
strous opinions, which, by destroying the distinc¬ 
tion lietween rioht and wrong, let loose? the worst 
propensities of the huinaii h(‘.art, and aliaiidon men 


*■ Such IS th<' bolt nlin li Jovo euiplt)\tK, 

A\ licM, Ills wuilii dcstnos, 

Surb to jujirjkjnil portcMitoiis tdoIcuis ^ 

TioubU' tlje gazing cartli, and blast the sUics.— 
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to passion ; that is, to the savage and brutal paTt of 
their nature. Sovereigns may'liave observed that 
oppression leads to resistance; that public discontent 
will at last find a vent; and that those thrones 
only are stable which rest upon justice and public 
opinion. They may also have learned ihivi partition 
treaties, the op]>rossion of weaker states, and the 
barter o/ provinces and nations like fields and herds, 
howsoever easy 'in j)r;iciiee, arc not always safe in 
their consequence's; and that examples of rapacity 
and ambition are recorded precedents that justify 
retaliation, lioth sovereigns and nations may have 
learned, that the interest of the whole is the interest of 
each; that to be bribed away from the common 
cause, is to sacrifice even personal interest; and tliat 
partial security is to bo found only in general union. 
ITonce, perhaps,** the cause of religion may be 
strengHiencd by the grand attack made upon it, and 
men may attach themselves more and more to 
principles which have always been followed wnth 
Siifety and never rejected with impunity. The 
interests oP freedom may also be promoted by an 
ex})losioii which, confounding together all tlie riglits 
both of the prince and of the pcoj||^*, terminated 
in military dcspotl'sin. Sovereigns may he disposed 
to redress grieviinccs, and improve tlic constitutions 
of their respective states, because they must have 
perceived that an oppressed and discontented popu¬ 
lace is iiidiffjrent to the interests of their country, 
savage towards their governors, and tame and 
submissive to an invader. We may, therc'fore, hope 
that this tremendous lesson, the most awful on 
record since the fall of the Itoinan empire, Jias not 
been given in,vain, and that the nations of Europe, 
restored ^to tlie lioly principles and moral habits 
of their ancestors, will unite in one vast common- 
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wealth, and vie witji each otlicr, not in extent of 
territory, nor in luuncrons armies, but in freedom 
and industry, in eA)inmerce and population, in all Jhe 
virtues, and all the arts of religious and. civilised 
beings. • 

Among other blessings easily attainable in them¬ 
selves, and at the present moment insei)arahle from 
the happiness of mankind, we may conlidently hivpe, 
that jnstic-o will ]>e done to two nations, both unfor¬ 
tunate, and both, for ditfprent reasons, dear to Eiiro]>e 
—I mean Poland and Italy. The l^olcs are a 
generous and liigh-spirited nation ; they lia\o sHdoin 
])assed their limits for motives of invasion or ])lunder ; 
forages they defended the borders of (Hiristendoni 
against the INfahtunetan Jt'S]>()t; and to their goiKTous 
exertions under the gallant v!>ol)icski, ^Tiuina owes its 
existence^, Why should not this nation allowed 
to possess its honourable name ? Why should n?)t its 
territory remain inviolate as a trophy over the infidels 
from whose grasj) their valour rescued it, and, at the 
same time, as an ackiidwledgment of they;’ services 
and their achievements in the common cause ? 

The Italians have been oiir instructors in the 
sciences, and OTir masters in the arts; tluar country 
is th(‘ garden, the glory of Europe : it is an inheri¬ 
tance derived from the noblest race that over acti‘(l a 
part on this globe : its history, its geography, its 
literature, are connected with every idea, every 
feeliim^ of the liberal and the enlightened iiidividiiaL 
and are interwoven with the records of every civi¬ 
lised nation. Why not leave it in honoiirahlo inde¬ 
pendence, as the great parent of the Christian world, 
the bt^ncfactrcss of a thousanij tribes and of a tlum- 

• 'JUk' 1*()]os clcleatiMl tljo TiitUb, with dreadful uTidcr 

the MiilU (»r Vioima. and obliged them to raibo the feitgu of that city. 
This cvint look place An. 1G83. 

VOL. HI. G G 
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satid generations ? Sucli reasons, I am aware, liavc 
little inllneiice on the cabinets of sovereigns, and may 
be pressed in vain on tbo attention of plenipotentia¬ 
ries. Yet tlie allied sovereigns who have given siicli 
unparalleled exam])lt of moderation and ibrbearaiicc 
towards a moH guilty/ nation, cannot close their ears 
to the claims of an innocent and injured people. 
Poland op])ressed and subjugated, will add little to 
the security, tlfo groatiu'ss, or the glory of llussia; 
nor can the Venetian territories, torn from Italian 
sway in spite of nature,'* be necessary to the welfare 
of Austria. "While, if the Emperor of Itussia would 
comply with the dictates of his magnanimity, and 
give Poland a hing of his own blood, and wdth him 
bestow upon it independence, he would not only 
acquire more ^lory, but give more stability to his 
throne, and more security to his own person, than 
by the conquest of fifty provinces, and the ('nrolment 
of fifty regiments. If, in the same manner, tlie 
Emperor of Austria (for still, it secans, he ])refers 
that ])rovincial title to a more glorious and imperial 
appellation) would annex tlie Venetian states to the 
Milanese, and make over that nohle province to one 
of the archdukes, his brothers, and to his heirs, he 
would engage fdr ever the afiections of a bravo peojdc, 
and protect his empire on that side by an impreg¬ 
nable rampart. The empires of Kussia and of 
Austria are already too extensive and too unwieldy ; 
tlic distant })rovinces of both are ill peoj)led, ill 
cultivated, and indifi'orently governed. Po give to 
these provinces tlicir full sliare of prosperity is tlic 
duty of tlieir respective governments; in the dis- 
ebarge of this duty, they will find employment for 
a^l their activity and all their vigilance: and its sue- 
cess w;dl give them an accession of power and glory 
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siinicumt to sate llic utmost cravinns of liurnan 
ambition. * 

In fine, let the Emperor of Austria recollect that 
it is in his power to give happiness to tliat country 
to which his family is indebted for its oi iginal im¬ 
portance, its first stop to greatness, its imperial titles, 
its regal honours, and all its consequent fame and ]>ro- 
tracted ])rosperity: that while 1 k‘ recalls t« mind 
these particular claims uj)on hfs jusfice, he may also 
remember what every sovendgn in Eur(q)e owes to 
tnat country which is to Europe the fountain-head 
of law and legislation, ()f the discipline of \^ir, of 
the arts of j)caco, of the charms of literature', of the 
bl essings of rtdigion. Cogita tc missiim ad ordi- 

iifandum statum liberarum civitatum, id cst, ad 
boiniiics maxiino liberos, qui jus a natura datum 
virtute, meritis, rcligionc tenuenint . . . Rt'veri'rc 
gloriam veterem, ct banc ipsam scnectntcin, qfiae in 
boinine vcncrabilis, in iirbibus sacra. »Sit aj)ud te 
honor aiiticjuitati, sit ingontibus factis, sit fabiilis 
quoque. Kihil ox cifjusquam dignitate^ nibil ex 
libertate . . d(‘cerpscris.His ndiqiiain um¬ 

bra m, et residuum libertatis iiomen eri]>ere durum, 
fcriim, harbarumque est"^.” 

Plin. I?pist. viii. 24. 


* CoiiStidci tliut wfiv BOiit t<» logiil'.itc tlie coinlitutri ot iict; 
statos, lliat is, n1 nu'n ciimiently tu'o, 'who liavo pre^i'i\cd l»y tluii 
virtue, their iiieiitorious deeds, and tlieii lehj^ion, tint riijlits -^^hi^ h 

nature pave them.Revere its ancient f,doiv, and tJiat very 

old at;e, which in man is vi’iierahJe, in cities sjured. Jlonoiii rfn- 
tiquity, honovir ilhistrieus aetieus, hononi even falmlous lustones. 
Detract iiothinj; from un\ man’s dimnt\. noi Inaii rnv man’s 

liheity.To take tioin sneh a neojde the shadow that re- 

luaiiis, the name of liberty winch is iclt to them, is haish, savage, 
and harharous. 
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Ba tract from the Ahhe Barihclcini. 

[Rcfcrml tu in Vol. III. page 390.] 


‘‘TjE iiasard m'inspira Tidcc du Voyaffe <TAna- 
cltarrU, .J'etuis cn Italic cn 1755, luoiiis attentif 
u ]’(" tai actiiel des villes qii(‘ je })arc(airais, qu’a lour 
ancitniK; s]>lcnd(*ur. Jo romoiitais Datiircdlciuent 
aux .slooJos oij olios sc d’sputaioiit la gloire de fixer 
daiie^loiir soin Ics sciences ot los arts, ot jc pensais 
quo la relation d'nn voyage cntri'pris dans cc pays 
vers Ic temps de Leon X, ct j)rolonge pendant un 
certain nomfire d’annees, presentcrait un des plus 
iiiterossans et des ])1us utiles spectacles pour This- 
toire de resj)rit* huinain. On pent s'en coiivaincro 
par f'cttc esquisse legero. I^n Frain^'ais })asso les 
Alpes : il voit a Pavie Jerome (’ardan, qui a ccrit 
sur ])res<jue tons les sujets, et dont Ics outrages 
eontiennent dix volumes infoUo. A Parme, il voit 
le (Jorregj poignant a frcs(|ue le ddnie de la cathe- 
drale; a JVIantouo, Ic coiuto Balthazar Castillon, 


auteur do rexeellont oiivragc intitule, Lc Courti- 
san, 11 (^yrlifjtano ; a Ycronc, Frascator, medccin, 
philosoplie, astrononic, matliematicien, litterateur, 
cosniographo, eelebre sous tons Ics rai)])orts, luais 
surtout eoinmo ))oetc; car la plupart des eerivains 
clieiTliaieut alors a se distinguer dans tons les 
genres, et e’est ce qui doit arrivcT lorscjue les let- 
tres s’iiitroduisent dans un pays. A I’adoue, il 
assi^to aux let;ons de Philippe Decc, professcur en 
droit, rtuoniiue par la superiorite des ses talons ej 
dt} ses luiniercs; cetto villc etait dans la depend- 
ance de Yenise. Louis XII, sYdant einpare du 
JMilanez, voiiliit on illiistrer la capitalo, en y cta- 
blissant Dece; il le fit demaiider a la rcpublique 
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qni Ic rcfasa loiio-.touips. Los nogooiations oon- 
tiiiucront, ctron vi! !o momont ou cos cloiix jmis- 
sancos allaiont on voiiir aux mains pour la posses¬ 
sion (Vun jurisconsulte. • 

‘‘Notiv Yo^^jigeiir voit a Venise Daniel ]>arLnn), 
lieritier d’liii noin tns-lienrcux l)onr Ics ]('ttres, et 
dont il a soutenu Tcclat par des coninientairos siir 
la Rhetoric]lie d'Aristote, par line traducj-ioii <lo 
Viiruve, par im traite siir'la I’topeotivo; Paul 
IMainiee, qiii exerga rimpriinerie, et cpii cultiva les 
lottrcs avee Icnieiiie siieeos (|ue son pere. Aide ainiee. 
T1 trouvo cliez J\inl toiit('s les eilitions des mieiens 
auteurs grecs et latlns, iiouvcslleinont sorties des ])]u3 
famouses presses d’Jtalie, entr’autres celk* do (heeron 
on rpiatre yoluines hi-foUoy ])uhliee a Milan en 141)9, 
et le P^autier en cjiiatre langues, lidhreu, greo, clialdcen 
et arabe, ini]»riine a (leiics en lalO* 

“ ll voit ;i JhTrarc, I'Arioste : a Bologne, si>i cents 
ecoliers assidus aux l(’(;ons do jurls]>rudence (|ue don- 
nait le professeur Rieiiii, et do ce noinhre, Alciat qui, 
bientot apres, eii rasseitibla liuifc cents, et <]ui efbira la 
gloirc do Bartliole et d’Aecursc : a ]^4oren^e, Maeliia- 
vel, k‘S liistoricns (fuichardin et l\'inl pIovc** nne nni- 
versite florissante, ct cette inaison de IMedieis, aiipa- 
ravant boriiee aux oj)erati(>iis du*coiiunere(‘, alors 
souveraine et alliee a plusieurs inaisons rc>yales; qui 
inontra de grandes vertus dans son premier etat, d(^ 
grands vices dans le second, et qui fut toujoiirs ce- 
lobre, ])arce quelle s’intercssa toujours £ftix lettrc’s et 
aux arts : a Sienne, Mathiole travaillant a son Lo*n- 
mentaire sur l)i(^seorid(': a Rome, Michel-Ange elo- 
vaiit la eou})ole dt* {Saint-Pierri‘, Raphael jadgnant l(‘s 
galeries du Vatican, Sadolet et lhanbe, dejuiis (;ardi- 
naux, reinplissant alors aufres dc Leon \ la ])lace 
dc secretaires; le Trissin dormant la prt'iniesi* repre¬ 
sentation de sa Sophonibbe, premiere tragedie com- 
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poseo par im modernc; l^Toald, bibliotliecaire du 
Vatican, s’occnpaiit a iniblicr Ics Annalcs dc Tacite 
qn'oii vcnalt do dccouvrir en Westphalio, et qiie 
Lyon X avoit acqnisos pour la somnio de cinq ccntc 
ducats d’or; le inciiic'papc* proposant dcs places anx 
savans do toutes Ics nations, qui viendraient residor 
dans s(‘.s ctats, et dcs recompenses distiii^ucos a cenx 
qui lui rq)[)orttiraieiit d(‘s inanuscrits inconnus. 

“ A Naples, ]l troll VO Talesio travaillant a re- 
prodniro le systenio do Paripenide, ct qui, suivant 
Bacon, fat Ic p)rcmier restaurateur do la philoso- 
j)liie: 7i trouve aussi ce Jordan Bruno, quo la natuic 
S(‘inl)l;nt avoir clioisi pour son intorprete, niais a qui, 
en lui donnaiit un tres-boau genie, elle refusa le 
talent di‘ so gouverncr. 

“ -Juscpidci notro voyagoiir s'est borne a traverser 
rapidoiiH'nt ritallc, d’une cxtreinite a Vautre; mar- 
chant' tonjoiirs ontre dos prodigos; jo veux dire, 
entro do grands inonumena et do grands boinmes, 
tv)ujours saisi d’unc admiration qui croissait u cliaque 
instant. IK’S sombIal)Ies objvts frajqaTont partoiit 
SOS n’gards, lorsqu'il mnltipiiera ses courses: de-ld, 
qmdle inoisson de docouvertes, et qnidle source do 
roilexions snr rorigiiie dcs Inmiercs qni ont cclairc 
I'Enrope! Je me contento d’iiidiqucr cos rechercbes; 
ccpcndant inon snjet m’entraine, ct exigo encore 
qiu'I<pics developpemens. 

Dans les A ct \ siecles dc Tore ebretienne, 
ritalic' flit "subjugueo par Ics llerules, Ic'S Gotlis, 
les Ostrogoths et d’autres pciiples jusqu'alors in- 
coiinus; dans le cllc le fiit, sous dcs auspices 

plus favorablos, par Ic genie et par les talens. 11s y 
furoiit njipi’les, on du inoins aecncillis par les maisons 
de !Medicis, d'Kstc, d’Urbin, de Gonzague, par les 
plus petits souverains par les diverses republiques ; 
partout dc grands homines, les uns nes dans le pays 
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memo, les autres attires dos pays etran^ers, inoins 
par nil vil iiitcrct quo par dos distinctions flattouscs; 
d’aiitros appoles choz los nations yoislnos, pour y 
propao'(*r los lumiorcs, ])oiir y voillor sur rdducalion 
do la jeunosso, on sur la saiito (♦(‘s sonvorains. 

l*iirtoiit s'organisaient dos universites, dos col¬ 
leges, dos iin]>rinieri(‘s pour toutes ijortos do lang\ies 
ot do soioiioos, dos bildiotlioquos sans o(‘SSo o»irioln?s 
dos ouvragos qii'on y juibliaft, ot*d(‘s inanusorits 
iiouvolloinoiit apportos (lc‘S J){iys oii rionoranco avait 
conserve son oni])irc. J^os ficadeinios so jnulti]>licrent 
toll oinoiit, qn’a FiTraroonen coiu])tait dix a^tloiizo, 
a Jiologne environ quatorzo, a Hionno soiz(‘, l']lJos 
avoiciit ])our objot los scioiicos, los belles-lottros, los 
languos, I’liistoiro, Ics arts. Dans deux do cos acade- 
inios, dont riin(‘ etait speoialoiiHait devonoo a I'latoii, 
et I’antro a son disciple Aristoto, otaiont disoutqos los 
opinions de rancionne pbilosopbic, ot ])resonttM_"» cellos 
do la pliilosopliic inodorno. A llolognc*, ainsi qu’a 
Agonist', une de cos sooietos voillait sur rinipriiiK'rio, 
sur la beanie du ])a]>iia*, la fonto d(‘s caractoros, la 
corn'otion dos c])r(‘uvcs, et sur tout co (jui pouvait 
contribuor ii la ])t'rfootion dos editions nouvoiles. 

‘‘ 1/Jtalio etait alors le j)ays ou los lettrcs avaiont 
fait ot faisaient tons los jours Ic *]dus do progros. 
Ccs ]>rogrc3 etaient I’oflet de reinulatioii ontro los 
divers gouvornoinens qiii la ])artagoaiont, et dt; la 
naturii du clirnat. Dans cbatpie Etat, los capitalos, * 
et inenio dos villes inoins considerables^ etaient ox- 
treincment avides d'instruction ot de gloire: i^los 
oHraient presqiic tout(\s aux astronomes d(‘.s obscTva- 
toircs, aux anatoinistes dcs aiiqdiitlieatrcs, aux xiatu- 
ralistos dos jardins de plaiites, i tons les gens de 
lettrcs dos collections de livros, de nu'dailles ot de 
monuinens antiques; a tous los gonns de.eonnais- 
sancos, dos marques cclatantos de consideration, do . 
reconnaissance et de respect. 
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Quant au cliniat, il n’ost pas raro de troiiver 
(Ians cctte contrc^c dcs iiuaffinations actives et 

CJ 

fucoudcb, des esprits justcs, ]>rofonds, proi>rcs a 
coiijcvoir dcs ^u'andes (.ntrcpriscs, capablcs do Ics 
incditur Iontemps, rt incapables do los abandonncr 
qnaiid ils Ics ont bi(ni complies. CVst a cos avan- 
tag(‘s ct a CCS qualitcs rcunics, quo Tltalic diit ccttc 
masse de lumicres et do talcns qui, on r|iie](pies 
annecs, I'clcva si fort au-dc*ssus dos a litres conticcs 
de riMiro])c. 

“ d'a! place TAriosto sous lo pontlficat do Leon 
'w; jVarais pu iiicttrc jiarnii los coiitcmporains do 
CO i)octo, rctrar(]U(i, ('[uoiqii’il ait vecu cn\ii<^n cent 
einquanto ans avant lui, ct 1(‘ Lasso (jui iiaqiiit ouzo 
aii.s a])res: 1(‘ ])reiiuor, pareo ([iic co ik^ fiit quo sous 
Loon X quo scs poi3sic^ itali('nncs, oiiblidi^s jur^qiu' 
dt‘S lour naissa'iioc, fiirint <)fortte(>s (‘t obtinrout 
quantitc d’oditious I't di‘ coiniiKaitaiicr?: lo Tasso, 
parco ([u’il s’oLaJt forme on ;^q‘andc‘ partie sur 
1'Ariosto. C’ost aiiisi qu'iui doinio lo lunn du Xii 
aux soui’cos ot aiix omboucbiu'os d(‘ t ‘0 flouvi*. Tons 
]es o(«iir(‘s do poosio luroiit abu's cultivd's ot laisst-ront 
dcs mode'dos. Chitro rAriosto, on pout citor, ])Our 
la ])odsio italioiinc, Ibumard Tasso, ]icro du (adcbrc 
Torcpiat, Horcnlo Puaitivoolio, Annibal Caro, Lorni; 
pour Ja pousic latino, 8arinazar, Politiin, Vida, 
Beroald; ct jiarini ceux qui, sans ctre dooidement 
]H)btcs, faisaient d('s V(ts, on pout com])toi’ liooii X, 
Macliiavol, IVlicliol-Aiigo, Jionvf'nnto CT'llini, qui 
oxoolla. dans la scidjitnvo, Vnrtdvrcno ot la cravuro. 

Jjos jirogrcs do rarcliiiocturo dans c(' sieolo sont 
attostes, d’lin cbtt% })ar los ouvrages do Soriio, da 
Yi^nolo ct <b‘ 1‘alladq;, aiii^i quo par ootto foulo de 
coiiunentaires qui paniroit sur lo traite de A^itruvo; 
d'uii autri‘ odte, par los edilioes publics (‘t particu- 
licrs construits alors, ct qui subsistent encore. 
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A* r ejLi'ard do la peintiirc, j'ai fait mention do 
]Vlielicl-i\iioc, do dn Corrode; il fan! lour 

joiridrc Julcs-Roinaiii, lo Titioii, Aiulro del Sarto, 
qui Yivaiciit dans ]o nionie temps, ot eetto quantitc 
do geulcs foriijos par lours• k'(;ons on par lours 
ouvrai*os. 

“ Tons los jours il ])araissait do nouvoaux oorits 
sur los systoinos de Platon, d’Aristoto ('t dos ancions 
pIiiloso]dies. l)(‘s oriticpios okstines, tols (jnc (Jiral- 
diis, Panviuius, Sigoniiis, travaillaiciit sur los anti- 
qiiitds roniainos, ct ])rt'^(jirt.^ *toiites los villos rassoin- 
l)lai(‘nt I<airs annalos. Tandis f|uo, pour o««naitro 
daii'^ touto son otonduo Tliistoiro <1(‘riioniTiU', qnolqucs 
ooris :iiiH roinontaiont aux nations Jos j)lns anoioimos, 
doh vf>yng(*iirs intropidos s'<‘xposaiont anx plus grands 
dangois, ]»our doonuvrir ](‘S naii()Us oloigiiocs et iu- 
coiiniKJs, dont on no faisait (]uo soiip^oimoj- roxislcnoo. 
Los uoins dc- Cliristojdio C\)l()inl> gduois, d\^*inorio 
Vospiico d(' J'loronoo, do ^cbastion Cabot de Vonise, 
docoront o(‘tt(‘ dornioro listo, biontbt grossio j)ar lea 
noins de jdusioiirs auiros Ttalions, dont Ic'S relations 
fnr( nt insorocs, jjiai do t<'iu]is aprbs, dafls la oolloc- 
tin di* Kaimisio, lour com])atriot(‘. • 

“■ La ])ribo de C\)nstantiii()])lo jjar los Tures, on 
14d,‘l, ot Jos liberalitos do Loon X*, lirent refiner on 
Ltalio <|uautito dc Circes, ipii apportmait avc'c, cux 
Lais los livres elemontJiin's ndatiL aux inatbeina- 
ti<iiK's. On ^eniju’ossa d’etiidier lour languo; lours* 
livres fnroiit iinjudincs, traduits, ex]>ii<]uos, ot lo 
guilt do la geomotrio d<‘vint general. Plusicurs, lui 
coiisacrait'nt tons lours moujeiis; tels furont (/oin- 
mruidin, "Fartaglia: d'autros rassociaiont a lours pro- 
iiiiiTs*tra’s aux; tel tut JMau/'olIco do JMossine, qui 
publia ditl'orous ouvr.agos* sur raritliuu'tiquo,, jo6 
nieoaniquos, rastronuinie, TojjtiqiKi, la ^nnsiipic, 
riiistoiro d(; Sicile, la grammairo, la vio dc quelqucs 
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saints, le martyrologe romain, sans negllger la pocsie 
italieniK! : t(‘l tut anssi Augustin* Nifo, professonr de 
pliilos(>])liic a Rome sous Jjcon X, qiii ecrivit sur 
rastvononiie, la medecino, la politique, la morale, la 
rlietori(|U(‘, et sur plueicurs autres siijcts. 

“ L’anatomie fut enricliie ])ar Ics observations 
dc Fallopc do Modenc, d'Aquapcndi^nte son disci- 
]de, do Ib'lognini de Padoiie, de Vigo do Genes, etc. 

“ Aldrovandi vle Jb'dogno, apres avoir, pendant 
quarante-liuit ans, protesse la botanique et la phi- 
loso]»liio dans 1’university do' cottc villo, laissa uii 
Cours-'d’liistoire naturellc on dix-sept volumes 
in-Jofio, Parmi cotte immense quantite d’oii- 
vrages qiii parurent alors, jo n’ai pas fait mention 
dc ceux qui avaient specialement pour objot la 
tlieologio ou la jurisprudence, parcc qu'ils sont con- 
Tius d(^ ceux qiii ciiltivent cos sciences, et qu’ds 
intert>sent peu ct‘ux a <jul dies sent etrangeres. 
A regard d('s autres classes, jo ifai cite quo qiK'lquc‘s 
cxenqdes pris, pour ainsi dire, au liasard. I Is 
sufbroiit pour montrer les dilltrens genres do littera- 
ture dont aimait a s’oeeuper, cs les diHorens 
moyens qrt’oii enqiloyait pour otendre et multiplier 
nos ccnnaissanccs. 

Les ])rogros dos arts favorisaient le gout des spec- 
taeles et de la inafniifteenee. L'etude de I’bistoire et 
des momimens dcs Grccs et d('s Itiomains inspirait 
*des idees dc deecneo, d’ensemble et dc perfection 
qu’ou n’avait ptiint cues jusqu’alors. Julien do 
]\1 edicis, frere de Leon X, ayant ete proclamu 
citoyon romain, cottc proclamation fut accompagnoo 
d(^ jeux publics; et sur uii vaste tbeatro construit 
cxpn's dans la ])lac(' du C’apitolc, on roprosenta 
pendant deux jours une 'comedic de Plaute, dont la 
^inusicjuc et rajipareil extraordinaire cxciterent rad- 
miration geiieralc. Lq pape, qni crut cn cette 
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occasion devoir convjc'rj^ir on un acte dc bicnfaisancc 
ce <j^iii n’etait (ju’uii acte do justice, diniiiiua quelqiios- 
uiis dos irnpOts; et le pcui>lo, quit j)rit cot acte do 
justice pouruiiacto dobiouraisanco, luiclova unostaluo. 

Uu oLservateur qui vc^ralt tout-a-coiq) la 

nature laisser ochappor taut do secrets, la j)liilosopliie 

taut dc vorites, riiidustrie tant do non voiles pra- 

ti(jues, dans le tein])S memo qu’oii ajoi>tait A 

raaeien inond(‘ iiu inondo nouveau, croirait assister a 

la naissaueo d’uii nouve:iu iroiuie humaiii : mais la sur- 
» • ■ * ^ • • 
prise (jue lui enuseraioiit toutes ces niervoilles^ dinii- 

nuerait aussitdt (pi’il V(U’rait Ic iiiorito ct les talons 

liittaut avee avaiitage contro los titn's les plus r(‘- 

spectes, 1('8 savaiis ct les ^ens do lettros, admis a la 

pour])ri5 roinaiiio, aiix (M)iisc*ils dos rois, aux places les 

plus iin]»ortautos du oouvornemeut^ a tuns les hun- 

nours, a toutes les diguitos. 

lV)ur jeter iiu nouvel intoret sur lo Voyage (pio 

jo me ])n)p()b()is do ddcrire, il siillirait d’ajouter a 

cotte oJiudatioii do gloire qui eclatait do tout('s paits, 

toutes los iddes iiouv^'lkvs quo faisait ^eloi‘c cetto 

otoimaute i*evolutiou, et tons c(\s mouvopieiis qui 

agitaieiit alors los nations <lo TEurojK;, et tons cos 

ra])ports avee rancieiiiie Rome, (j\u revieniuait sans 

cesso a I’esprit, et tout cc quo le prds(;nt aiiiioiu;ait 

pour raveuir ; car enfiu, le siecle de T.doii X fut 

raurore de ceux qui le suivireiit, et jdusieurs g(Aiios 

qui out brilld dans los XA^IT'^’ et XVIIP siecles 

cbez les diHereutes nations, dfuvent *uno grande 

partic do lour gloire a ceux quo Tltalie ])rodidsit 

dans los deux sides ])rec(jdeiis. (.V* sujot nio prd- 

sontait des tableaux si riebes, si varies et si iiistruc- 

tifs, (pie j’eus d’abord ranibitiDn dc le traitor : uiais 

jo iu’aper<;u 3 ensuit(‘ qu'il cxigeroit, de ina ])art*un 

nouvoau genn^ d’etudes; et ino ra])pelan4i (pi’uii 

voyage on Groce vers le temps do niili])p(J, pero 
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d’Alexandre, sans mo detourner do mos travaux 
ordinaires, me founiirait lo mdvcn do ronformer dans 

1 af 

im espacc circonscrit co r|uc riiistoiro groc<juc nous 
oftrb do plus iriteressant, ot uno infinite do details 
coiieeniaiit Ics sciences, les arts, la religion, los 
nicours, los usages, etc. dont riiistoirc nc so eliargc 
point, jo saisis cottc idee, ct apres favoir long-toinps 
ineditcY, jo coiumenoai foxooutor on 1767, a inon 
retour d’ltalio.’' 

Tra'niib,ilkm from, the prcccfrnt^ fJxtntct from the 

Ahhe Ibn'lftvlemL 

It was Ly rlianco that 1 first conceived the idea 
of the “ Travels of Anacharsis.” I Avas in Italy in 
17r)5, Avheii I busied mvsdf not so luucli Avitli con- 
sid(Ting the piVr^t'iit condition of the cities which I 
visited, as tln'ir ancient sjdeiidoiir. 1 naturally went 
bacii to the ages in Avhich they disputed with one 
aiiotluT the glory of domiciliating the arts and 
sciences in their bosom : ami I thoimlit that the 
relation of journey made in that country about tho 
time of Leo X. and continued for a cMu tain number 
of years, would furnish a most int(‘i(‘sting and useful 
spectacle towaiaL^ the history of tho liinnaii mind. 
Of this one may easily convince onosidf from the 
following slight sketch :—A Frenchman ])asses tho 
• Al])s ; he se es at Pa\ia Jerome (-ardan, who has 
Avritten on .almost all subjects, and A\hose works 
comju'ise ten folio volumes. At Parma lie sees 
Correggio ])aintiiig in fresco the dome of the cathe¬ 
dral; at JMiintna the (\mnt Jhilthazar Castillon, 
author of an excellent work entitled “ The Courtier;"’ 
at Vi'rona, Fraeastoriiis,'* a physician, a ])hilosophor, 
ail astrononuT, a niatlieinatieian, a man of letters, a 
cosmograplicr, distinguished niider all these heads, 
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but (listingulslied above all as a poet; for the greater 
part of the writers ot tbat time souglit to distinguisli 
tliemselvcs in every species of writing, and tliat is 
always the ease when letters are first introduced Into 
a eountry. At Padua he attends the lectures of 
Philip Deeio, professor of law, renowned for liis 
SU])erior talents and acquirements : J:his city was de¬ 
pendent upon Venice. Louis Xtl. having tahen 
possession of tlic Milanese, wi.shed to dignify the 
ca])ital by establishing Dech; in it. He caused him 
to he d(‘inanded of the republic, wliich for «a long 
time refused Inin. Thy negotiations contiiiiTt!^!, and 
for a short time these two powers Avere on the 
point of going to war for the possession of a juriscon¬ 
sult. 

Our traveller sees at Venice Daniel Parbaro, in¬ 
heritor of a name dear to literature, and of Avhich ho 
has supported the reiiowur by bis Coinint iitaries on 
the Tvlii'torie of Aristoth', by a translation of Vi¬ 
truvius, and by a Treatise on Pei'S])('ctive: Paul 
IMannecio, who earried on the business of a jiriiitcr, 
and who eultivatcHl letters with the same siicecss as 
his father, Aldo IManuccio. lie finds at* the house 
of ]*anl all the editions of the aneieiit (Ireek and 
Latin aiitliors which had rt'centl}" issued from the 
most fainou^i presses of Italy ; aniong.st others that 
of Cieei'o in four folio volumes, ]mhlished at Milan 
in 1499, and the Psalter in four languages, llebnwv,* 
Gret'k, Chaldee', and Arabic, printed *at (lenoa in 
1516. 

At Ferrara he sees Ariosto; at Bologna six linn- 
dred scholars assiduously attending tlio leetures in 
jurisprudence given liy tin.'* professor Iticini, and 
amongst tlio number, Alciatiis, wd^o soon afte rwpjirds 
himself collected together eight liundr(;d, and (’fiaced 
the glory of Bartholij^nd Acenrzio: at Florence, 
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jMacliiaA^cl, tlio liistorlans Guicciardini and'Pauliig 
Joviiis, a floiirisliing university, and the liougo of 
Medici, wliicli, luTctoforc confined to tlie operations 
of comnurce, liad tlien raised tliemselves t<i the rank 
of sovereigns, and contracted alliances vvitli several 
royal lioiises; Avliicli in its first condition dlsjdayed 
great Aurtucs, in its sc(;ond, great vic(‘S, and wdiicL 
Avas filways illustrious, Lccause it always interested 
itself ifi IcttiTs and in tlie arts; jit Su'uiia, JVIatiiiolo 
labouring at Ids Goinnicntary on Dioscorides; at 
Koine, j\licliacl AnocTo randni: the doiiic of St. 
PctcTA. Kaphacd painting the gall(*ries (»f the Vatican, 
Sadoletl and Pcinbo, attcrAv'ards cardinals, at that 
time filling the situation of secretaries to L<v) X. 
Prissino giving to tlie juiblic the first representation 
of Sophoidsha, the first tragedy eoTnpos(‘d hy a 
modern ; Ileroaldo, lihrariaii of the A'atican, husied 


in ])ifblishing the Annals of Tacitus, which Inul just 
been discovered in Westphalia, and A\diieh Leo X. 
liad got possession of for five hundred gold ducats ; 
the siine j>o])e oiTenrig situations to learned men of 
all nations,oAvho would come to reside in his state, 


and distiiigiiished nroinjienses to those Avho would 
bring him unknown manus(!ri])ts. 

At Naples, be finds Talesio labouring to repro¬ 
duce tbc system of Panuenides, and who, following 
the example of P>acoii, Avas tbc first rcston r of phi¬ 
losophy : he also finds Jordano Kruno, an horn nature 
set'iiied to have chosen for her interjireter, but to 
wlioiu, ill giving him a fine genius, slic refused the 
talent of governing himself. 

iSo far our traveller has eoiifiiied himself to tra- 


A^ersiiig Italy rapidly from one extremity to the 
oth^'r, always walking r.moiig&t jirodigies—I mean 


amongst great inonuiiiciits and gri’at men, always 
emitteii with an admiration ^lich increased at ca cry 
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instanl. Similar oLjcctsi will everywhere strike his 
eyes as he exteiultf His journey: what a har\est of 
discoveries arises hence, and what a source of rcHec- 
tions on the knowledge which has cnliglitt?ned 
Europe ! I shall content myself with pointing «)ut 
these inquirit's; nevertheless iny subject dravNS ino 
along, and still requires some further ex])Ianation. 

In the fifth and sixth ages of tfie Christian era, 
Italy was subjugated by the llcruli, the Cloths, the 
Ostrogoths, and other nations till then unknown ; 
in the fiftceiitii, it whs iftitjugated by genius and 
talents. They were invited thither, or at h'lfst were 
welcomed, )>y the house's of Medici, of Este, of 
Erbino, of Oonzaga, by tbc most petty sovereigns, 
and bj^ all the different n'publics: every wiieie were 
to b(' found great nu'n, some natives of tb(‘ country, 
others attracted from foroio^n eoimtl*ies, not so miieh 
bv sordid interest, as by flatterinn: distln*‘tious; 
others again invited out of the neighbouring nations, 
to proi)agate knowk^dof, to watch over the education 
of youth, or ovct the; Uealtli of sovereigns. 

In every direction universities werif organized, 
colleges, jniiitiiig-offices for ewery language and every 
science*, libraries incessantly enriched by the works 
that were tlu're pnblisbed, and by fuanuscri])ts lately 
imjiorted from countries wliore ignorance still main¬ 
tained her empire. Academie's multijdied to such 
ail extent, that at J<\*rrara there were reckoned from’ 
ten to twc'lve, at Bologna fourteen, at Stenna sixteen. 
They had for their object, the sciences, polite hti‘ra- 
tiirc*, languages, history, and the arts. Jri two of 
thes(i academies, one ofvvhicli was esjiecially devoted 
to ITato, and the other to his discij)le Aristotle, the 
opinions of the ancient philosophp^ were disclosed, 
and those of the modem ])lulosophy brought forward. 
At Bologna, as well^ as at Venice, one of these 
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societies watched over the printing-offices, over the 

beauty of paper, the letter-foiiiiAries, the correction 
of proofs, and over every thing tliat could contribute 
to the porh'ction of the new editions. 

Italy was at that* time the country in wdiich 
learning had made, and were every day making 
the greatest progress. This progress was the con- 
sequence of the emulation of the dillerent govern- 
ni(‘nts which divided it, and of the nature of the 


climate. In every stati^*, the capitals, and evtni the 
less considerable cities, 'were intensely greedy of 


inforiddiion and of glory: almost all of them 
olh.Tcd to astronomers observatories, to anatomists 


amphitheatres, to naturalists gardens of plants ; to 
men of letters of every dcscrij)tion, collections of 


books, of iTK'dals, and of ancient monnments; and 
to e^(;ery species of knowledge, striking marks of 
consldt-ratlon, of gratitude, and of respect. 

In regard to tl)e climab', it is not umisnal to find 


in this country active and 


fertile imaginations. 


understandings accurate, prcjfonnd, calculated for 
the cone('j>{i(5n of great enterprises, capable of me¬ 
ditating upon them for a length of time, and incapa¬ 
ble of abandoning them when oiiec well digested. 
It is to the union of these qualities and these 


advantages, that Italy owed that mass of informa¬ 
tion ami of tah'nts, which, in a few years, raised her 


so far above the other countric's of Eurojie. 

I have plticed Ariosto under the pontiticatc of 
Leo X. ; 1 might rank Petrarch amongst the con¬ 
temporaries of this poet, though he liad nourished 
about an hundred and fifty years before, and Tasso, 
who was born eleven -years after him : the former, 
boertase it was nqt till the time of IjCo X. that the 
poetry o*!* Italy, forgotten almost from its birth, 
■was appreciated and honoured with a variety of 
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e<lItions and comincijt.'vrios; Tasso, because lie formed 
lihuself in a great measure after tlie model of 
Ariosto. It is tlius that tbe name of Nile is giTcii 
both to the sources and to the mouths of that river. 
All the diderent kinds of poetry were at that time 
cultivated, and left models behind them. Ilcsides 
Ariosto, tliere may he emiinerated, in Italian poetry, 
Ik^riiardo Tasso, fatlier of the eeh'^rn-ted T<irf|uat(t, 
Hercules Bentrvoglio, llaunihal Caro, J^erui; in 
Jjatiii poetry, Snunazariiis, J*»litian, Yida, Jieroaldo; 
and amongst those Avho wrote vers('S, \\ith()n^. Ikuuo- 
decidedly ])oets, may he*rf'ckont‘d LeoX., IMaehiavel, 
]\Iiehael Angelo, iJeiiveiiuto Cellini, who excelled 
in sculpture, in the art of the goldbmlth. and in 


engravmo;. 

The jirogressof architecture in thgsage is atte^te^l, 
on the one hand, hy th(i works of Serlio, of V^ign(»l(‘, 
and of Palladio, as well as hy tlie crowd ot*^ com¬ 
mentaries which apjicarc'd upon thc‘ treatise of Vitru¬ 
vius, and on tlie othi'r hand hy the public and ])rivate 
building's which were ’then elected, and jvhieh still 
subsist. 

In r(‘gard to painting, I have inadi' mention of 
!Miehael Angelo, of Kajdiael, an^l of Correggio; 
tluTe must be added to tliem (liiilio llomano, Titian, 
Andrea del h-'arte, who lived at the sann; jieriod, and 
that liost of geniuses formed hy their lectures or by . 
their work.s. 


Hvery day new w'orks appeared on the systems 
of Plato, of Aristotle, .and of the aneient pliHo- 
so])hers. Indefatigable critics, such as fJiraldus, 
Ihiuviiiins, hiigonins, devoted their labour to the 
Homan antiquities, and alnie^t all the cities made 
collections of their annals. AVhile some wiifc^rs, 
in order to know the history of man in* its full 
extent, went back to nations of the remotest anti- 
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quity, iiitropici yoyagcrs cxpasojjl themselves to the 
greatest dangers, in order to discover distant and 
unhpown nations, whose existence w\'is only sus¬ 
pected. The names of Christopher Columbus the 
Genoese, of Aniericus Vesputius of Florence, of 
Sebastian Cabot of Yenico, adorn this last-men¬ 
tioned list, which was soon swelled l>y the names of 
several \>ther Itajians, whose relations were inserted, 
a short time afterwards, in the collection of their 
fellow-countryman Rauiusio.. 

The ^taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453, and the munificence of Loo X., caused a 
numerous influx of Greeks into Italy, who brought 
with them all the elementary hooks relating to 
mathematics. Their language was studied with 
oagenu‘Ss; their hooks Averc printed, translated, 
explained, and the taste for geometry became gene¬ 
ral. any gave up their whole time to it; such 
were Commandino, and Tartaglia; some combined 
it with their other labours; such was Maurolico of 
Messina, Avho published dillerent works on arithmetic, 
niechaiiic®, astronomy, optics, music, the history of 
Sicily, grammar, the Ha^cs of some of the saints, and 
the Roman martyrology, without neglecting Italian 
])octry ; such was filso Augustin ^^Ifo, professor of 
])hiloso])hy at Romo under Leo X., Avho Avrotc on 
astronomy, medicine, politics, morality, rhetoric, and 
soA’oral other subjects. 

Anatomy Avas eiiriclied by the ohscrA^ations of 
Fallopius of jRodciia, of Aquapendentc his disciple, 
of Ilologiiiiii of Padua, of Vigo of Genoa, &c. 

Aldrovandi of Rologna, after having been pro¬ 
fessor of botany and philosophy for forty-eight years 
in the university of that city, left a course of natural 
history in seventeen folio volumes. Amongst that 
immense quantity of Avorks which appeared at that 
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timo, I have not made mention of those, the special 
object of wliich was theology or jurisprudence, 
because they arc well known to such as cultiviite 
those sciences, and have but little interest for those 
who are strangers to them. jPn respect to the other 
classes, I have only quoted some examples, taken, 
as one may say, at random. They jvill be sufficient 
to sliow the didcrent kinds of littratiire with which 

ople delighted in occuj^ying tlienisolves, and the 
different means wliich were employed to extend and 
multiply our knowledge. 

Tlie progress of tli^? arts encouraged tfie taste 
for shows and for magiiificcnee. Tlic study of 
history, and of the monuments of the Greeks and 
Itomans, ins])ired ideas which till tlicn had never 
been entertaiiu'd, of decorum aijd of perfection 
united. Julian de' Medici, brother of IjCo X., halving 
been proclaimed a liomaii citizen, this proclamation 
was accomjiaiiied by public games; and on a vast 
theatre, constructed for the ])iirjioso in the Place of 
the (Japitol, tliere wTis represented for two days 
to'>^etlicr a coincdv of l*Jautus, of which the music 
and the extraordinary sphaidoiir of the accompani¬ 
ments excited universal admiration. The ]) 0 ])e, who 
thought that on that occasion it was his duty to 
convert what was only an act of justice into an act 
of beneficence, diminished some of ilie lm]>()Hts ; and 
the pco[)le, who took tliis act of justice for an act of 
honeficciicc, erected a statue to him. * 

An observer who should tlius sec nature lettmnf 
loose so many secrets, philosophy disclosing so 
many truths, industry practising so many new nn*- 
thods of labour, at the very time that a new world 
was ad<led to the old one, would think that lie nvas 
witnessing the birth of a new human race;.but the 
surprise which all these wonders would occasion, 
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would diiniiiisli as soon as he saw merit and talents 
strng^lino suecessfully against fitlcs the most re¬ 
spected, inoii of science and of letters admitted to the 
Roihan ])iirplo, to tlie counsels of kings, to the most 
imjiortant odic(‘s of government, to every honour, 
and every dignity. 

To give a nc'vVv interest to the travels wliieh I had 
thonglits of dt'seribing it would he snlfjciciit to add 
to this emulation of glory, whieii hurst forth on 
(jvery side, all tliose iij'w ideas to wdiich this asto- 
nishiim revolution ^ave birth, and all those move- 
nients tvhicli then agitated tlie nations of Ihiropc, 
and all those relations wdth ancient Komc whicii 


incessantly r(‘cur to tlie mind, and all that the 
jm'sent gavi' jiroinise of for the future; for in fact 
the aire of laio X. was the dawn of those which 
followed, and many of the gemiiscs wdio shone in the 
sevenWnth and eiohb'cnth centuries amoimst dif- 
fenait nations, arc indehtt'd for <a gr(‘at pait of their 


glory to those whicli Italy jirodiiccMl in tlu' two pre- 
eeding ones. This subject picscutcd me with pic¬ 
tures so ricn, so diversified, and so instructive’, that 


ill tlic first instance J felt dcsinnis of writing ii])on 
it : but I afterwards perceived that it would re(|uire 
a now description of studies on my part ; and rcvol- 


lectins that a Tour in (inu'cc towards the time of 
IMiili]), the father of Alexander, without taking nu^ 
off from my ordinary eourse of stud}', would give 
mo the means of comprising in a limited compass 
wlKitcver is most iiitere>ting in tlie flrceiaii hi^tury, 
and an infinity of (h'tails ccmceming the se-ieiiccs, 
the arts, religion, manners, customs, uhich arc 


not to he found in lii.story, I laid hold of tliis idea, 
and-after giving.it a long consideration, began to put 
it in (‘xetutioii in'1757, on niy return from Italy. 



